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sensitively rendered and wonderfully preserve the spirit of 
the original. 
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gifted translator. Her translation of Syamali strikes us as one of 
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prose, too, has its cadences and these prose poems arc marked by a 
highly developed technique of the use of rhythmic language. Shcil 
Chatterjee has a trained ear for this prose rhythm. Her lines have 
musical quality of their own. What is even more significant, — sb 
uses her language with extraordinary skill so that, at times, she com 
startlingly close to the original, revealing the subtlest and me 
delicate nuances of thought and feeling." —The Visvdhharati Quartei 

"Sheila Chatterjee has given us something more than the mere desit 
of Tagore’s thought patterns. One could just take a casual assort 
ment of lines from here and there to see how she has succeeded i; 
retaining the exquistc flavour of some of the most elusive sentiment? 
in the original," —VisvahharcAi Newc 
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A MODERN DEFENCE OF ORTHODOX^Y ’ , 

>• Kalidas Bhattacparta 

Orthodoxy is not fanaticism. There is much indeed that is 
common to the orthodox and the fanatic, but there is a difference 
also.. Though both stick to their points unreasonahlj^ the 
orthodox is much less uncompromising than the fanatic. While 
the fanatic will not listen to others’ arguments, the orthodox 
does. He not merely listens, he is sometimes even prepared 
to concede. He readily sees through others’ points of view and 
would often even admit that they are as strong as his, perhaps 
in some cases stronger. Yet, however, he would never give up 
his own point. 

This does not mean that orthodoxy is spineless. If the 
strength of the fanatic lies in steadfast adherence, the orthodox 
does not, in this respect, lag behind. Concession is weakness, 
only in the context of a rational duel. The orthodox may be 
called weak that way ; but so far as acceptance on faith is 
concerned he is as resolute as the fanatic. He too would not 
budge an inch, even though he is conscious that his acceptance 
is wholly irrational. So far the orthodox, not denying reason, 
has yet kept it apart from blind acceptance. 

The liberal, as distinguished from the fanatic and the orthodox, 
has an altogether different standpoint. He claims that his attitude 
is rational from the beginnbg to the end. Reason, he believes, 
is the sole guide of man, for reason alone takes us to truth. 
Blind acceptance may be a biological urge, but it is the preroga¬ 
tive of man to get over it and discover truths that are divine, 
and, when that discovery is made, to shape life accordingly. 
Biological urges are to be either rationalised or transcended 
altogether. 

The thesis we shall develop in this paper is that if fanaticism 
is hellish, liberalism is Bohemian, an aimless nomadic life 
with no station to settle in. We shall conclude that orthodoxy 
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is at least one best solution of the problem ‘reason vs blind 
acceptance.' 

That fanaticisin is bad goes without saying.? it is self-conscious 
surrender to unreason, which is as bad as desertion. Unreason 
by itself is no enemy of man. But by deliberately walking over 
to its side and strengthening its hold the fanatic has virtually 
committed suicide. Man is superior to the animal only because 
he can wield reason. The animal does not reason sdlf-cons- 
ciously, but it has not also ostracised reason. The fanatic is in 
this respect worse than the animal. 

Liberalism is the extreme opposite of fanaticism. The liberal 
would admit nothing that is not tested by reason. But he does 
not know the limitation of reason. The reason that he idolises 
is reason as logic, a principle that demonstrates or organises, not 
one that supplies data ; if data are already there, reason can only 
confirm (or reject) them and seek to organise them into a 
coherent system. This implies that prior to the exercise of 
reason there must have been data which had not so fat been 
accepted through reason. Total reliance on reason would thus 
yield nothing. It would be empty intellectual gymnastics, almost 
a useless hobby, to lead to nothing that is stable. 

Physicists are the best known rationalists. But they too start 
with the data of unbiassed observation. These data they just 
accept. Even extreme physicists of modern times who propose 
to start with some postulates and construct their Physics through 
logical and mathematical computations have ultimately to turn 
to facts of observation for verifying their theories; and these 
facts, whether started with or referred to at the end, are all data 
merely accepted, not got through reason. If it be utged that 
starting from certain postulates and with the help of logic and 
mathematics they had come to a rational picture of facts, so that 
the to-be-observed facts ate already anticipated by reason, even 
then these scientists have allowed unreason in twb '(vays. They 
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have started with postulates which are initially unreason, and, 
secondly, the anticipated pifcture they are bound to correlate 
with merely observed facts which latter, as such, are blindly 
accepted. 

It would be no use arguing that the postulates, though initially 
non-rational, are yet made rational because of the rational system 
built out of them. It would be equally useless to argue, on the 
other hand, that the observational facts, whether referred to at 
the end or started with, are facts of unbiassed observation, 
unbiassed meaning rationally chastened. Even granting that the 
pariah postulate has been Brahminised through its association 
with the Brahmin reason, we have not gained much. The 
entire rational system (including those postulates) that these 
scientists work out is no more than a nice possibility — a mete 
theory that has not yet attained the status of actuality. That 
status it attains only when the theory is correlated with obser¬ 
vable facts which are unreason. The observation that scientists 
speak of is indeed unbiassed, i. e., chastened by reason. But 
chastened or not, it is still observation, not reason. Hence in 
order that scientific theories claim reality, observation, which is 
non-reason, has to be admitted. 

Further, is there anywhere an absolutely chastened datum, 
a datum abstracted from all associations ? Physicists believe 
there are. Most of the things that commonly pass for data are 
indeed alloys, but they claim that through the chastening process 
of reason they can arrive at pure data. That may or may not 
be possible in physical sciences. But at least in biological and 
particularly in humanistic studies-—we mean, in History, Ethics, 
Sociology, Politics, etc.—there is no such pure datum. The 
so-called human instincts are never pure data; they ate necessary 
correlates of some relatively simple social patterns which them-' 
selves are human creations, however rudimentary, not parts of 
nature. Nor are mere animal instincts unalloyed data, for thcic , 
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too develop pari passu, and in organic connection, with specific 
animal groups which are not simple' parts of nature. Even if 
these groups were the starting points, the ct^responding animal 
instincts cannot adequately explain specific human instincts unless 
we have smuggled in a good amount of construction and 
interpretation. What modern novelists and psychologists, call 
simple human relations are not most of them simple data. 

At least with humanistic studies, then, the so-called data are 
already, to a large extent, prejudices that accumulated through 
countless prc-historic years. Liberals, therefore, cannot claim 
that they have stood aloof from all prejudices. If some pre¬ 
judices they allow, there is no prima Jade reason why a few others 
should not be tolerated. Many of the prejudices accumulating 
in later historical years may have proved reactionary in our 
moflern social set-up, and many, again, unnecessary. For speedy 
progress in modern times these may have to be eliminated. But 
that docs not speak for the elimination of all. Unnecessary 
institutions, may sometimes be tolerated in the interest of 
decorum or as symbols of continuity with the past. They may 
even have some aesthetic value. 

One cannot thus insist too much on simple chastened data. 
Three-fourths of our life are covered by data we have inherited 
from out fore-fathers. Reason organises them ceaselessly into 
ever-new patterns in response to social needs. These data, seldom 
unalloyed, constitute our solid anchorage. It is the stable 
ground of reality which maintains its identity in spite of, or even 
having engulfed, the changes forced upon it by social necessity. 
Reason, so far, is only the principle of organisation — ever a 
servant, never a master ; and the servant should not be allowed 
to rule lest tradition might break, and with it might disappear 
all stability. Reason unbased on data moves among empty 
possibilities, and we are left at a loss to choose from among 
them. 
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Choice, we insist, does not depend on reason. 'It depends in 
the long run on facts. We have seen how physical sciences, 
with different postulates, come, through reason, to different 
alternative rational systems, or sometimes to a general system to 
be filled in by variables that are facts. Choice from among the 
alternative systems depends on correspondence with actual facts, 
and the filling in of the general system is possible only by such 
facts. Hence choice is determined by facts, reason having 
offered only alternatives that are equally tenable, or only a 
general possibility. ^Either-or’ is the crucial problem solved 
only with reference to facts. Arjuna on the eve of the great 
epic war was faced with this either-or and Lord Krishna solved 
the problem by means of svadharma which is nothing but social 
heritage. 

It cannot be held that reason itself is capable of solving the 
problem, having assessed the alternatives, one against another, 
and reaching a solution that way. Such assessment is impossible, 
for each system is based on a particular set of postulates which 
sets cannot be assessed against one another. There is no question 
of objective assessment of postulates. The value of a postulate 
lies in its capacity to construct a particular system. In plain 
language, every system is based on a fundamental ideology which 
is either a mere postulate, as in physical sciences, or accepted as 
teal on mere faith, and therefore non-rational. The latter is 
particularly true in the case of humanistic studies. 

It cannot be urged, again, that though reason unaided by facts 
cannot determine which alternative is real, reason aided by facts 
can do that. For, if reason unaided by facts cannot determine, 
and if the dermination is possible only when that aid from facts 
is forthcoming, the only conclusion should be that the detemaina* 
tion is made by facts. ' 

Reason by itself, starting, of course, with some postulates, can 
offer, at the most, some equally tenable alternatives or only a 
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highly generalfsed view, both of which ate no moie than good 
'possibilities. The same reason operating in the context of facts 
does nothing more than organise. or rationalise — and* in that 
way confirm or* reject — those facts. Of the -libe^ils who 
propose to rely solely or chiefly on re^on we ask one question 
which of these two roles of reason do they prefej: ? If the foiyner, 
they are only dallying with possibilities having nothing to fix 
upon — a sort of cheap romantic iife bordering dangerously on 
the extreme of irrationality. This is why in the absence of a 
fixable tradition or institution, they in spiritual despair often 
insist arbitrarily upon a form, more fanatically as a role, 
than one who is soberly orthodox; and the form they 
insist on is often found to be clannish. This shows that 


cent per cent rationalism is empty, futile and even self- 
defeating. It signalises decadence, rather than progress-, and 
is bankrupt from the beginning to the end, unless replenished* 
with a new type of content, the metaphySico- 

spiritual. But one who would go that way would be a philoso¬ 
pher in seclusion who would lose interest equally in all soci^J 
groups and prefer neither iconoclasm nor formalities. They 
may, if they like, descend to our world of interests and aversions, 
but they would never act fanatically this way or that. They 
would, in other words, be neither fanatics not liberals, but just 
the sober orthbdox. They would ask people to remain in their 
fixed stations — their heritage — and yet understand others’ 
points of view through reason. They would advise us to 
remain firm in our ideology and yet constantly compare it 
rationally with other ideologies. The idea is that each one’s 
standpoint stands accepted and is so far non-rational, and^et as 
one among the many possibilities it requires rational sobstan’ 
tiation, wherever possible. Everyone, though firmly- placed 
his standpoint, will yet defend it rationally as far as possible. 
His opponent too is in the same way firmly placed, and he fob 
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will have to substantiate his view rationally. Sravana has to be 
followed up by mamm. 

But why — it may be asked — should I have to substantiate 
my standpoint rather than refute it from tlie beginning or 
attempt a neutral assessment? In modern sociological and 
indoTogical studies, particularly in our country, we often meet 
with the latter two attitudes. Either the age-long tradition is 
sought to be refuted from the beginning or a neutral assessment 
is attempted de novo. Why should not these attitudes be 

recommended ? 

leply —we never start in vacuum. Every one of us 
begins with a heritage which is his proper self. We begin %jth 
identifying ourselves with that heritage which is as much^ut 
own as our bodies and families. Naturally we should feel like 
defending, rather than disown it. Just as in social behaviours 
we cannot begin with internationalism, or even with nationalism, 
and just as there we start with real groups with which we 
somehow feel identified and gradually expand it, so is the case 
with the orthodox. The expansion of a real group into ideal 
ones like nation and the world-humanity never detracts from the 
solid base we started with. Such expansion is possible through 
duty whereby our rights which always remain ours come only to 
be enriched, never forfeited as in Socialist states. Duties have 
to be performed only in order that the rights of dififerent 
individuals and real groups may not clash. Duties ate nothing 
but the principles of organising different rights and different sets 
rights, they ate not meant for doing away with the tights* 
Rights ate ultimately the social heritage—a beautiful amalgam 
of nature and culture brought into existence by the non-rational 
historical force, and duties are the ways of organising' diffwent 

heiflti^^. There is no question of either condemning heritage 
br starting 

" Duty corresponds to reason, and right to non-rauohal 
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acceptance. As in the case of reason and non-reason, so here 
also duty only organises rights; and as there so here also the 
organisation may be effected in three possible ways which are 
not, however, equally successful. One way of Oi^anisation 
which ordinarily passes for the only way, is to synthesise duty 
and right. But, historically, this synthesis has never Been 
effected. Good people attempted it, but only to have ended in 
sacrificing one in the interest of the other. Hegel’s social philo¬ 
sophy is a classical example in this regard — rights have been 
virtually sacrificed in the interest of an ideal group, viz. nation or 
state. The same example we find repeated in modern Russia. 
Wars and internal revolts are dialectical consequences of this 
state of affairs. 

There is a second possible way of organising rights. One 
may concentrate on the principles of duty and discover 
through philosophical reflection the spiritual truths {adhyatmika- 
tattva ) underlying them. Then, when these truths have 
been discovered, one may descend again to the rights and 
re-interpret, and therefore re-organise, them in the light of 
those truths. But this procedure is the privilege of only a few 
philosophers and not understood by the mass of mankind ; and 
what it ultimately aims at is only the replacement of common 
social rights by rights that are spiritual, so that even ■ 
here there is no question of doing away with rights altogether— 
there is only the replacement of some rights by others. Duties 
are indeed principles of rationalisation. But the spiritual truths 
underlying them are discovered not through reason, but through 
a type of intuition which, as such, is non-reason. 

The best way of organising rights and different sets of rights 
has been formulated, though not adequately enough, in ^ 
modern doctrine of Peaceful Co-existence which, as will be seen 
immediately, is another name for orthodoxy. The idea is that I 
shall continue in my rights—I shaJl cling steadfastly to tny 
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tefitage — and yet understand the possibility of other rights Snd 
heritages for other persons. The formulators of Peaceful Cb* 
ejristence have so far correctly represented the doctrine of 
orthodoxy. But in their formulation there is a serious gap which 
has to be filled up. They have oof seen that my heritage may 
be antagonistic to that of another, and they ought to show how 
there can be peaceful co-existence in such cases. In the vcty 
ideology of one there may be a necessary urge to engulf otherSi 
How possibly can there be peaceful co-existence of a proselytising 
religion with harmless religions, or of one proselytising religion 
with another ? How can Communism with its inevitable 
international phase remain friendly to other social doctrines ? 
How would Panditji keep the wolf and the lamb freely 
together ? 

The way we propose to fill up the gap is as follows, and that 
would go a long way to clarify the notion of orthodoxy. 

There is a distinction between two levels — the level of blind 
acceptance which is our actuality and the level of intellectual 
comparison and assessment which is only possibility as opposed 
to actuality. It is only at the level of intellectual possibility that 
we may remain friendly in spite of bitter theoretical opposition. 
We may constantly assess our ideologies and compare them, and 
each may defend his point and attack another. Yet all the 
wranglings are being enacted in the region of possibilities, as 
though on a stage. Such staging need not affect our actual life,: 
At the stage-level I may be even defeated; yet I may 
continue to have blind faith, at least for some time, in na|* 
heritage. 

Two questions arise inevitably. One is — can we keep faith 
and reason in two airtight compartments for an indefinite pedbd ? ' f 
The other question is ■— even granting that at the stage-level | 
we remain friehdly in spite of wranglings, what about the level 
of actuality ? While friendly at the stagcJevel, will not the 
a 
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proselytising religion still continue proselytisation and, therefore» 
come in clash with another religion ? 

There is a single reply to both the questions, and that reply 
constitutes the e'ssence of orthodoxy. Reason and’ fatth cannot 
remain separate for an indehnite period. Faith is blind accep¬ 
tance, i. e. nature, and reason is logic. But there are two phases 
of nature through one of which reason has access to actuality. 
Nature is not mere acceptance. Along with blind acceptance, 
there is always in nature a fear of loss, a fear another name of 
which is natural doubt. Along with my life as an accepted 
datum I have always a natural fear of death—a doubt that I may 
not exist. Every acceptance is accompanied by this doubt. 
What reason does is either to remove or accentuate this doubt. 
Reason begins with siding with acceptance and its primary 
function is to remove the doubt. This is why at the stage-level 
of intellect everybody begins with defending his standpoint. 
If through intellectual discussions one succeeds in removing 
doubts concerning his accepted doctrines, the acceptance will be 
strengthened all the more. It may sometimes happen that at the 
stage-level one finds his own doctrine to be as irrefutable as 
another's. Even then the natural doubt is removed and there 
occurs nothing to dislodge him from his faith. This is always 
the case so far as fundamental ideologies are concerned. But 
often, again, it happens that at the stage-level my standpoint 
comes to be refuted by another and the crux lies here. 

In such a case not merely are natural doubts not removed, 
fresh doubts begin to infest out initial faith. Very soon that 
faith, far from being a comfortable resort, turns into a bed of 
thorns. The result is that the faith or actuality is now shaken 
at the foundation. Yet, however, we arc not till now dislodged. 
How can we be, seeing that we must rest on something ? If on 
account of the increasing number of doubts and discomforts we 
give up our station, that means we are lost. The discomfpttA 
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here are the pangs of a new birth, but the foetus is still in the 
inother's body. The light of the outside world has not yet 
dawned on it. 

Even at this pre-conversion stage reason should, and actually 
does, struggle desperately to defend the old faith, though 
dialectically enough it puts forward for acceptance the other 
alternative with ever-increasing persuasion. Reason is dialectical 
only at such dynamic pre-conversion stage ; otherwise it is a 
friend, philosopher and guide. 

At the pre-conversion stage we still continue in the old faith, 
though with considerable hesitation. But sooner or later, 
supposing reason fails altogether to defend the old faith, the 
opposing faith rushes into the garrison of our actuality and 
swamps it. One fine morning we find ourselves converted. All 
pangs are gone. We feel installed once again in a peaceful 
atmosphere of stability, and life begins anew. 

Thus, there is no compartmental separation of reason and 
feith. The role of reason in man’s life never ceases and faith 
too is always there. Reason is a loyal sentry at the gate of 
faith, and yet the sentry has independent judgment. Reason is 
the judiciary which supports the laws of the state to the utter¬ 
most, but immediately as the support fails, it prescribes change 
of the law. It, however, only prescribes, not imposes, a new 
law. The new law must be coming from the legislators. 

The answer to the question — how two opposing ideologies 

remain friendly at the level of actuality — follows automatically. 

If one of the contending parties cannot defend itself and is 

■ 

refuted by the other there will be automatic conversion, though 
after a period of confusion. Hatred is begotten of fanaticism. 
Orthodoxy always leaves open the door for conversion and yet 
keeps itself steadfastly attached to actuality. Liberalism is 
criminally unrealistic. 

Thctc arc three stages in the life of the orthodox. First, the 
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blessed stage of'mere acceptance where Adam has not yet tasted 
the fruit called knowledge. The second is a more or less 
prolonged state where at the level of possibilities .there is 
ceaseless evaluation of what was merely accepted. . The career 
at this stage is chequered, confirmation alternating with refuta* 
tion, where, again, if refutation gets the upper hand there follqws 
a stage of painful insecurity. The third stage is one of recovery 
where the orthodox finds himself absolutely secure either in his 
old view or, if conversion has taken place, in another. 

The fanatic has no need of these stages. The three stages are 
characteristically human, but he does not need them because he 
has strangled the man in him. We may add that even in this 
process of dehumanisation he is rarely successful. His life is 
tragic. Reason inhibited works in the sub-conscious mind, and 
the confirmed fanatic should be sent to an asylum. 

The three stages through which the orthodox passes form a 
total healthy life. The liberal proposes to eliminate the third 
and revels in the second which is only the stage of preparation. 
The second stage is inevitably painful, though only as a means to 
the third which is stability. But somehow the romantic liberal 
enjoys it vicariously. Physical exercise is only a preparation for 
health, but to the gymnast it is of absolute value, and he finds 
pleasure in continuously straining himself. The liberal is a 
useless gymnast. 
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Rabindranath Tagore 

•i 

M 51. Bombay 15th May 1920 

Mini, 

I siDi in great haste, as I have to be on board ship 

within a few hours. From Andrews’’ telegram, I know that you 

will remain at Bolepur for a few days longer and remove to 

Calcutta after the house is ready. The house in front of 

Ramananda Babu’s* has been fixed for you. We shall not make a 
' \ 

long stay in Europe however, and shall return as soon as 
possible.* Joy and grief are not within our command. But 
the endeavour to turn into good whatever may be in store for 
us, by the very strength of our own souls, lies within our scope. 
I wish all of you to be happy ; but for some, the fulfilment of 
this prayer is hard to attain. This alone is my prayer for you 
that you may at all times succeed in the endeavour to bear grief 
with magnanimity and to transcend it by the strength of your 
spirit. This life is not the ultimate truth and to be too much 
attached to it is an illusion. If you can free your mind from 
such attachment, if you can regard your everyday self as some¬ 
thing outside your eternal self, if, instead of permitting the 
world to grind down yonr soul, you can keep your mind in a 
detached state, above worldly things, then surely you will walk 
in the ways of truth and be free from all sorrow and indignity. 
God bless you. 


t Chsflei Pteet Anditvs ( i S7t>t940 ). 

2 Ramaflantb Cluittet|i (i8Sf-t943 ). 

f Sutmaee i» lbibiad«afladk?i fifdt tiwor ^ Uty 1930^ jiUy 1921} 
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M 34. London' June 1920 

Miru, 

You have been in my mind continually for the la^ few days. 
I have been thinking that perhaps you are suffering. 

I can imagine how unbearable would be my own suffering if 
some one were to shut me up in a cage of a house in Calcutta. 
Here too, the cloudy skies and the London crowds seem to be 
crushing me to death. Daily my heart yearns to return home. 

I know how much the skies, the light, the fields and the freedom 
of Bolepur mean to you. But of all the animals in this world, 
man is the most enslaved, because knowing the value of freedom, 
he is deprived of it at every step. It is specially when I think of 
the women, that my mind revolts. For ages we, menfolk, 
have been guarding the gates of the prison-house for women. 
We have even lost the capacity to imagine the depth of the 
cruelty of this. 

The greatest sorrow of my life is that I have not been 
able to make you happy. The only hope I cherished was to 
keep you in the open air of Bolepur, but even that is beyond 
my powers. So I pray to God that He may give you patience 
and assume His place within your soul, that He may make you 
bright and pure in the fire of this great sorrow. I now see from 
here, the sacrificial fire of pain flaming all over the world. At 
the root of all this suffering is the conflict between two parties, 
one party forcibly attempting to impose its own wishes, and the 
other being ground down under the weight of it. One party 
holds the weapons and the other is helpless. But the meek 
triumph in this world, while they who are always accustomed 
to use force, will be crushed by the weight of their own 
weapons. 

In the meantime one must suffer pain, but they who receive 

f 

the hurts must be able to bear the pain magnificently, There ate 
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sotiows in this life which no one can avoid, but it' is within the 
power of man so to offer himself to the Barnes of sorrow as to 
purify himself in the way of an oblation to the sacrificial fire. 
You may say to God : Through this suffering*! place myself in 
Thy hands; Thy will be done. 

M 40. New York 7th Match 1911. 

Miru, 

I have not written to you for a long while, for I know 
you get all my news from Andrews. Here I find no time to 
write, although I do not count the hours by the clock. All 
around me everything seems to be muddled up in a queer 
way, with no space to breathe in. I do not feel like staying 
here a moment longer. 

Never in my life have I felt the weight of everyday to be 
such a terrible burden ; the four months that I have spent here 
ate equal in weight to four solid years. Life will gradually 
return to my pulse when my ship sails towards the east. 
Anyway, that day is not fat distant now; today is the 7th of 
March, we shall be aboard on the 19th, and when you receive 
this letter we, shall probably be in Sweden. It will be two 
months at the most, before we return home. 

I cannot say how glad I would be if I could somehow teach 
Santiniketan before the school closes for the holidays. At least, 
if I could keep my sixtieth birthday on my country’s soil, I 
would feel deeply contented. 

I think that perhaps a new chapter in my life is about to 
commence. It was prefaced ten years ago, when I stepped into 
my fifties. Then suddenly, without any previous waTmng». my 
westerly course commenced. Today, the whole world is at my 
hand. Today, I cannot escape by making myself a “national”, 
beinngbg to my country alone. X am about to unite my 
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country with all the other countries of the world; but the people 
of my own country would like to build a wall all around and 
intern India behind a veil so that she may not loo|: upon the 
features of other men. 

One great obstacle faces me : I never seem to be in agreement 
with my own countrymen and this conflict will continue to 
the end. 

I am deeply pained by the news of the death of Goswami .4 We 
shall never find another like him. As a singer too, he was of 
great worth. Now, we shall have to look for someone else. 

AsitJ drew a portrait of the boy^ and Andrews sent it to me. 
It does not seem to be a good likeness; but if it is, then I must 
say he has changed a good deal. I suppose, when I return, I 
shall find Buri 7 changed also. 


M 42. Shelida 26th March, 1922 

Mini, 

The old Shelida® is still the same. I rather like it here. 
Everything is green around me ; the birds call day and night 
and the leaves of the s/sa tree rustle and murmur ceaselessly. All 
over the mango grove there are tiny mangoes, and many other 
kinds of fruit are getting ready to appear. I am in the stair-case 
room on the second floor. I sit on the terrace far into the night. 
It is strange that there is not a single mosquito. But in order 
to remind Us that this earth is not a paradise, the god Indra has 
domiciled bugs in every piece of furniture here. So one has to 
pay the price of staying here with one's blood. 

4 Radhikamohaa Goswami, reputed skger. 

5 Aaitkunwr Haider, 

6 Nitiadreoath. 

7 Nandita, 

8 Headquartett of the Tagore Bstatea. 
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My friend Andrews is in the west wing of the gro^d floor 
and has selected the room adjoining the bathroom for his study. 
Day after day, he clings to the table, and covers reams of paper 
with writing, and sends letters and telegrams far and wide. 

I have been awarded a gold medal9 and have asked Gopal>o to 
send it to you. Please let me know whether you have received 
it. I shall return to Santiniketan a few days before the ist of 
Vaisakh.- I hope everything goes smoothly with you. 


M 45. Santiniketan 29th Septembet 1925. 

Miru, 

I felt relieved upon receiving your letter. It would be nice if 
you could stay right by the sea-side for a few days. There is 
nothing to see at Ahmedabad and I cannot say that even t e 
climate is ■ pleasant. Some time, on your way out or back, 

please call on Satya." 

I feel quite well. Very slowly and gradually, there are signs 
of approaching winter. Yesterday, the girls celebrated Lakshmi- 

Purnima with songs, on the terrace of my Konarka.» 

The day before yesterday I suddenly noticed that Poup&’J ha 
had all her hair completely shaved off 1 Just as the black clouds 
of summer have been dispelled from the autumn skies an t e 
days are clear, so her black hair, too, has disappeared and her 
entire face looks fair. She does not look bad at aU ; her head 
is well-shaped and round. At times she is seized by a craving 


9 Jagattarini Gold Medal (Calcutu University) of wUch Rabindtanath wa. the first 
recipient. 

10 Steward at Jorasanko house. 

\ I Satyaprasad Ganguli, Rabindranath’s nephew. 

U Residential house In Uttarayana area. 

I, Nandlni-adoptcd daughter of Ralhindranath and Pittima Devi. 
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fof tiger stories. Nowadays she spends her days making frietids 
with Jaiji.M 

Gaba'J has taken refuge in Ramananda Babu’s^ room and is 
quite happy. I get a lot of service out of him. Andrews has 
become invisible since then. He was looking for an excuse to 
escape and is now much relieved at finding the opportunity to 
do so. Gurdiab'’ is managing my English correspondence and 
various other jobs. It is all very convenient. My Nilmoni‘7 has 
not changed in any way ; whenever a new subject for thought 
turns up, he stands gazing pathetically looking exceedingly tragin. 
He sends his Vijaya greetings to his Mira didi. 

M 48. [ Near Aden ] 19th May 1926 

Miru, 

I am quite well. Poup^e’s health too, has improved. 

We shall reach Aden at midnight tomorrow from where this 
letter will be posted. The sea is calm. 

We made a serious mistake while building my new west room, 
please send for Biren’® and tell him so. Two sets of stairs have 
been constructed for no reason at all. Leave the stairs on the 
western side, but the others must be removed and a low broad 
parapet built on which people can sit down or place things. 
Please give instructions so that the eastern avenue, at the front 
of the house, may be completed during summer. It will be 
splendid if mohm and chfut'm trees are planted along with 
other kinds. I shall be pleased if you can get Kasabara’9 to 


14 Daughter of Jehongir Vakil. 

15 Bratiadranath Tagore. 
tS Gutdial Mallik. 

17 PefBoaal servant. 

18 Birendramohan Sen. 

19 Japanese worker at Srioiketan. 
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transplant some fullgrown trees from the astama. When the 
rains set in properly, Kasahara has transplanted big trees in hist 
way in Jagadis’s*® garden at Calcutta. The method will be a 
lesson for the boys. 

Before I left, Biren told me that he would soon start on your 
house» Perhaps work has already commenced, but I shall not 
be surprised if it has not. 

During the rains, do plant some seeds from the big trees here 
and there at random round about the pancbabati, some will take 
. root, some will die. I would like a wood to spring up there in 
the north-western corner, some day in the future. 

The mtmoni climber, opposite the mlmoni at Konarka 
has flourished and is looking for a support; please ask someone 
to arrange something suitable, around which it can cling, and 
the madhumalati will never be able to climb up the three 
supports erected for it, unless a sloping trellis is built for it to 
hold on to. Send for Suren** and talk it over with him. 

Is Santosh** still in the asrama, or has he run away ? I have 
just written him a long letter. 

What of Morris ?*3 It would come very useful if he seized 
this opportunity to learn to ride a bicycle properly. He has 
stuffed my trunk with loads of those pamphlets of my lecture 
at the Philosophical Congress *4 but has put in neither any statio¬ 
nery nor any blotting paper. From time to time, my pens are 
shedding huge blobs of ink and I sit in despair, clutching at my 
head, and yet I had put a whole blotting pad into his hands 
myself. Those who do not look after their own afl^irs have to 


zo Jagadis Chandra Bose. 

21 Surendranatb Kar 

« 

3 A Santoshcfaafidta Majumder. 

25 P. Morris. 

24 Presidential addiest at the First Indian Philosophical Congress at Calcutta on x8 
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bear these misfortunes. Whenever I look at those pamphlets of 
my lecture, I feel like flinging them into the sea. 


M ;4. [ Santiniketa'n ] iith March 1927 
Miru, 

My mind is troubled with anxiety for you. Every day I expect 
a letter, telling me where and how you are. I receive no news, 
even if I ask Bouma and the others. You live as you like ; 
as a rule I do not interfere. I would be at peace, if I could but 
know that you have settled down with some sort of a plan. In 
this life one may love somebody but one has not the power to 
make her happy. Every one is fated to bear sorrow. There 
is no other way but to keep one's mind above such sorrow. 

One must learn to detach and remove far away from within 
one’s soul, the self that suffers pain. Because k is but a shadow ; 
here today, gone tomorrow. With its load of joy and grief, it 
floats like froth upon the tide of time, and no sign of it remains 
after a few days. But within the depths of our soul, there is a 
place for eternal peace, where our eternal selves exist, 
beyond the births and deaths, the unions and separations, 
the gains and losses of this world. If we can make room for 
ourselves there, then we really live ; earthly living is not living 
at all. 

I had decided not to go to Bbaratpur, but since I have given 
my word, I must keep it somehow. So I have made up my mind 
to start on 15 th March and go via Agra. If I know you are 
somewhere nearabouts, I would like to see you. After 
concluding my business at Bharatpur, I have to go to Ahmedabad 
and a few other places, in order to raise funds. This sort 
of work is not agreeable to me, physically or mentally, but 
there is no way to avoid the trouble..... Phalgun is neatly 
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over, but it is cloudy and with such a cold wind blowing that 
there, has been nothing like it even in mid-winter. It is drizzling 
from time to time. One has to wrap oneself up in warm 
clothes and sit in a closed room. Who knows what it is like 
now in the west, and I cannot decide whether I should take 
any, warm clothing with me. This time Prabhatkumar*5 will 
accompany me, because he is quite shameless when it comes to 

begging. 

I am sending this letter to you at Delhi. Even if you are 
not there, I hope Nishi Kanta*^ will know your address. 


M 36, Santiniketan i8th March 1927 


Miru, 

The boys and girls here are shouting about on account of the 
DoM festival today. I do not enjoy it at all because you are 
not here ; a weight seems to press down upon my mind. 

Many peopl^ will be coming down from Calcutta today, 
some of them foreigners, some my countrymen. I shall have 
to talk and discuss things with them ; the very idea makes me 
nervous. I wish I could leave everything for a little while, and 
retire into solitude and converse calmly with my own self. 
Otherwise in this hurly burly, I lose touch with the peace that 
abides in Truth. Whenever I have a little time to sit down 
quietly, I find a refuge within my own soul. 


25 Prabhfltkamflf Mukbeijee. 

26 Nishi Kanta Seo. 

27 Spring FestivaL 
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M. 66 Santiniketan 28th August 1932 

Mini, 

• * • 

Wc fumble in the dark and unwittingly hurt those we love, 
and suffer without understanding. But that is not the final 
word. Amidst aU those mistakes and pains and sufferings, the 
important point is that we have loved. The bonds are cut 
asunder from outside; but, should we be deprived of the 
inward relationship, then the loss would leave a void indeed. 
We come into this life not together, and then drift apart on - 
the current of time. This has happened so many times before 
and will happen many times again. It is in these joys and griefs, 
that our lives find fulfilment. No matter how frequent and 
how numerous are the gaps in my life, there is the great world 
outside. It continues along its way, and I must keep step with 
it, with an unfaltering mind. I should feel ashamed if I removed 
myself and my sorrow from the world of other people, or if 
immobilised by grief, I laid the lightest load on the moving 
wheels of this life. 

There are unbearable pains and sorrows in every home. Day 
by day, Time effaces them by slow degrees. The all-pervading 
hand of Time has left its mark on my own life too. Let us not 
make this world-wide task of healing more difficult; let the 
outflow of grief be easy and let it not hold up the duties of our 
everyday lives. 

I loved Nitu*® deeply ; also, when 1 thought of you, a tremen¬ 
dous sorrow weighed down my heart. But I feel ashamed 
to belittle my profoundest grief by holding it up before the 
eyes of all. It becomes a mean grief, when it upsets the easy 
routine of our lives and draws the attention of everybody. 


a8 Nitindtaisath (^ 7th August 1951). 
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J never ask anyone to cleat my way; let everyone go on as 
usual and let me go along with them too. 

Many people have suggested that the Vars/ja Mangah be 
stopped this year in consideration of my Ifereavement. But 
I said; That cannot be. I shall take the burden of pay 
grief myself; no outsider can fully realise its significance. But 
this much at least they should understand, that there is not the 
least necessity for any outward sign of grief or any formal 
sorrowing. All that would humiliate me. I was afraid that 
every one would come round to console me, so for a few days 
I had forbidden any one to come near me. But I carried on all 
my work in a normal way. I did not want to make a show of 
it by omitting some of my duties. To make one’s personal 
life conspicuous above everything else is the greatest insult to 
one’s self. For many days, I prayed earnestly that if in this 
universe, I have any special Friend, may He have mercy on me. 
I do not know, perhaps He has shown me mercy. Perhaps I 
have been saved from greater sorrows. It is a weakness to pray 
in this manner. It is when my mind is at its dullest that I expect 
the law of the universe to make an exception in my case. It is 
shameful that I should demand special favours when every oiie 
else has to suffer grief. 

The night Samis® left us, I prayed with all my heart that he 
might have an easy passage into the vast Reality of the universe, 
that my grief might not drag him backward. In the same way, 
when I heard that Nitu had gone, for many days I said over 
again : Npw I have no duties left. I can only wish that he may 
find grace in the Infinite into which he has now passed. Our 
services will not reach there but our love may, or why should 
love still endure ? 


*9 Rains Festival. 

)o Samindfuuih ( 1894*1907 )• 
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As I was coming by train, the night after Sami left us, I saw 
the moonlight flooding the sky, with no sign of anything want¬ 
ing anywhere. My heart cried : There is nothjig wanting. 
Everything exists' in all this; I, too. My work for all still 
remains. As long as I live, this work will continue. Let me 
have courage, let me not grow weary, let no thread be sevfcred 
anywhere. Let me accept easily what has happened, and let 
there be no reservation in my accepting with a perfectly calm 
mind, whatever remains. .. . 

M 68. Santiniketan i8th March 1937 
Miru, 

How does Buri feel mentally and physically, now that the 
examinations arc over ? How much longer will you stay in 
Calcutta ? It is quite definitely cold here. It is now midday 
and still I feel like putting on thick clothes. On the 
other hand, the bel flowers are blooming and the tube roses 
are showing themselves in Bouma’s garden. The vasanti tree 
is covered with flowers and it will not be long before the vam- 
pulak blossoms. The silk-cotton tree has shed its flowers and 
is now preparing to grow new leaves. My mango tree 
has survived the hailstorm and mist and a new lot of blossoms 
have appeared. When the fruits will show themselves, I suppose 
we shall be somewhere else 1 A crowd of sun-flowers 
made a grand show of it for a few days and then disappeared, 
root and blossom. A few species of season-flowers still knock 
at my door. And those red lilies are showing themselves off, all 
in a line along the path. 

Nabakumar)' has arrived from Manipur and will be here for 
the holidays. This is a rate opportunity for dancing lessons, so 


31 Teachcf of Manipati style of dancing. 
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please do not ignore it by any manner of means. Buri’s natural 
talent will bring her real happiness and fulfilment. Do not delay 
another minute, come right away. The Malabar dancer is 
here too, but Nabakumar’s dancing appears to bt superior. 

Both Bouma and Rathi are keeping well nowadays. 


M 75. Santiniketan 14th April 1937 

Miru, 

If one grows deeply attached to a small world, every little 
hurt magnifies itself in the imagination. I have suffered not a few 
sorrows in my life, but if ray role in this world were restricted 
to my personal likes and dislikes, then not only would my griefs 
increase, but my mind would be inclined to injustice as well. 

This misfortune once overtook my literary life. I expressed 
strong disapproval of my own countrymen. The root of this 
hyperbolism was the unhealthy attitude of my own mind, so 
fat as that matter was concerned. Since New Year I have been 
trying to compose my mind. 

The world of human beings is vast and its history is agitated 
by gigantic joys and pains. If I cannot adapt my own history to 
it, then there is no humiliation greater than hiding in a corner 
and pricking myself and bristling against other people. 

We bear this life for a few days, and if we shut ourselves away 
from sweetness and light during those few days, when shall we 
make good our losses ? I shall endeavour with all my heart 
and soul to extend forgiveness and patience towards life, during 
the few days left to me. In the meantime, when I was very ill, 
I was myself much perturbed by my own causeless impatience 
and injustice towards everybody. I hope that such a thing 
should not happen again. I would like to get outside my 
personal world and travel towards the Infinite. 
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Ao Examifladoa of the Mystical Evidence 

Santosh Sengupta 

c 

The decline of intellectualism in the present philosophical climate 
is evident. There is no doubt that the reason for the decline 
is the over-ambition of the intellectualists, i. e. the excess of 
claim, made for intellect or reason. Present-day philosophies of 
different schools agree on directing our attention to the error 
of the excess and prescribe different ways of avoiding it. The 
disagreement is precisely about the ways. Some philosophers, 
chiefly, the Logical Postivists, uphold the insight derived from 
Russell, that the claim for reason, if it is to be a valid instrument 
of knowing, roust be modest. A determination of the limitations 
of reason is the preliminary task of philosophy. The employ¬ 
ment of reason to solve the problems of transcendence, which 
ate beyond the level of reason, only ends in an ineffective and 
fruitless pursuit. Philosophy, in order to be earnest with itself 
has to limit the scope of enquiry in the light of the determined 
limitations of reason. That is, before we can answer a question 
we must know if we can legitimately ask it. 

There are others who attack reason but on different grounds. 
They do not eliminate metaphysics or limit the scope of philoso¬ 
phy but urge that philosophy can be metaphysical only on the 
admission of a non-rational faculty — feeling or intuition or 
revelation. 

The influence of the present anti-intellcctualistic temper of 
thought is evident in the sphere of religious thought. There 
is no doubt that religious philosophy of the present, like philo¬ 
sophy in general, evinces a distrust of reason. The way of 
reason is the way of reasoning, and inference and different proofs 
of the existence of God, even at their best, fail. KanFs exposure 
of the inherent failure of proofs M so effective that, in spite oi 
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the able defence of Hegel, and of othct reputed thinkers of 
the subsequent period, they lost the field. The reason for 
the inherent weakness of the proofs as explained by the noted 
religious philosophers, is not unknown. Reason starts from the 

t 

world as the premise and passes to God as a conclusion, i. e. to 
know God is to start from the world and to find out the links of 
transition to God. But can there be a rational transition from 
the world to God ? Can we avoid the unwarranted inductive 
leap ? It is possible to avoid the leap only by assuming God 
and thereby begging the question. A similar predicament is 
evident in reason’s attempt at the establishment of the belief 
that nature is uniform. The belief cannot be derived from parti¬ 
cular cases of uniformity. An attempt at deriving the belief 
leads to a petitio principii. The way of reason involves a 
paradox which cannot be resolved. This explains the turn of 
interest of religious thinkers to a way, other than the way of 
reason. If we are to know God we must turn in a different 
direction, i. e. to the non-rational type of evidence for the 
existence of God. One principal type of non-rational evidence 
for the existence of God, which is mote employed and appealed 
to than any other, is mystical. 

The decline of the rationalistic or the intellectualistic pattern 
. of thought and the abandonment of reason as an instrument 
of determining the existence of God naturally makes the appeal 
of mysticism stronger. The other types of non-rational ways 
of knowing have, ipso factOy a weaker appeal as they are not 
human ways of knowing God. Strictly speaking, according 
to such types, it is not that man knows God but that God 
reveals himself to man or that the knowledge of God is just what 
is given — a matter of divine grace — which man has mereljr 
to accept. Revelation or grace is possible when man 
knows that he cannot know but that God knows through 
him. Knowledge comes as a light to whom an<l how. 
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man does not know. It is given to man to wait in 
patience and faith for the gift or the grace. Knowledge so 
viewed, it is evident, is not at all a natural proems and seems 
to be arbitrary,, being entirely beyond the sphere of human 
operation and control. Therefore, it cannot be the proper 
subject of man’s enquiry. What can be rationally enquired 
into, among the non-rational ways of knowing, is an operation 
or an act which is man’s, as it is characterised by the mystical 
way of experience. This is why mysticism, unlike the cult of 
revelation or grace, has been a centre of speculation and debat^ 
It is natural, therefore, that the study of mystical evidence 
is considered relevant to an enquiry into the existence of God. 

What is meant by the mystical evidence for the 
existence of God ? The question begs the more basic 
enquiry: what is mysticism ? It is as much difficult as 
important, in view of the ambiguity of the term, to fix 
its proper meaning. It is the same name which has been 
at once a target of attack and an object of praise. It has 
very different associations for the dogmatic western critic and 
the xealous orthodox Hindu thinker. As Professor Pratt points 
out in his A Study in Religious Consciousness : “There have been 
two dozen more or less well known, definitions of the term, 
each differing in something besides words from the rest.” The 
task of fixing the definite meaning of mystiscism becomes 
easier as we dissociate the valid usages of the term from the 
vulgar ones. Mysticism in vulgar usages means superstition, 
occultism, vision artificially produced by drug, the cult of the 
mysterious or the vague. I call them vulgar as they do not arise 
from a ratinnal npd<^fstanding of the concept but from an emotive 
suggestion. The valid usages evince wide differences of the 
meaning. This disagreement only reflects the difference in the 
point of view from which mystical experience is interpreted, and to 
determine what mysticism really denotes we must enquire into the 
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mature of the agreement, if any, among the mystics. There is no 
doubt that the agreement is more on the nature and the mode 
of knowledge. Knowledge, according to the mystics, is not 
mediate but immediate. It is an awareness or an experience 
of dire ct contac t, between the subject and the object, the 
knower and the known. But is experience as such intuition ? 
The typical mystic reply is in the negative. Intuition is different 
from sense-experience. Intuition shares the directness or the 
immediacy of sense-experience. What distinguishes the 
former from the latter is precisely its non-sensible and transcen¬ 
dental character, arising from the nature of the object of 
experience. Sense-experience is an awareness of a thing, out 
in the world, one in the multitude ; but intuition is an awareness 
of being, considered as superior to and higher than the subject. 
It is not the realist’s object, one existing independently and 
indifferently in the crowd of things, but one which is 
assigned the status, attributed to the One by the monists, that is 
considered as primal and the ultimate. Intuition, therefore, is 
the experience of the being, presented as the supreme and the 
ultimate. The mystics agree on the view of knowledge as 
thus characterised. The difference is mainly in the interpretation 
of the being, and the range of varieties in interpretation is wide, 
covering even the dynamic view of being. Bergson, for 
instance, characterises the being or the object of intuition 
as change itself. But there is a striking agreement in spite of 
the difference on the primal character of the object. Bergson’s 
change is as much ultimate and fundamental as the Absolutist’s 
God. It can be maintained that the essence of mysticism, as 
it is evident from the nature of the agreement among the 
mystics, is its view of knowledge as either intuition or 
experience of the primal ultimate bemg. The being so 
characterised, is beyond and transcendent, but knowledge 
is never possible unless the subject, has the experience of 
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direct contact with the object. To know God is to realise 
God, to be God. The consciousness of bein^ one with the 
ultimate is mystical experience. ^ 

The mystical e'^idence for the existence of God, it follows, is 
precisely the evidence of experience. The turn from the way of 
proof to the mystic way is anti-rationalistic. It is a turn to the 
belief that God to be known cannot be deduced or inferred from 
the world but must be experienced and known directly. If we can 
legitimately look for an evidence, it must be in the direction of 
the experience of God. It is this experience which is an evidencg. 
of the existence of God. To have intuition or mystic experience is 
to be in the presence of God. I can know that God exists because 
I intuit or experience Him. In other words it is only necessary 
to know if I have the experience at all. If I have it, I can no 
longer doubt that God exists. All this implies that the existence 
of the object of intuition is evident from the act of intuition. It 
is essentially the act of experience that entitles one to the belief 
that God is. If experience, as an act, is the assurance of the 
existence of God it follows that the criterion for determining the 
existence of God is merely psychological, the reason being that 
the experience, as an act, is purely mental. The mystical approach 
to God is essentially through the mental act of experience. In 
typical mysticisms it is this act which is the sufficient evidence for 
the existence of God. There is no denying that the mystics 
rely on being lost in the very act of experience which, according 
to the Hindu mystics, represents the state of knowledge or 
liberation. This state transcends the stage of logical and 
metaphysical enquiry. The need for an answer to the questions 
as to what the experience is of and whether the object of the 
experience is real is not felt in that experience. The experience 
is self-justifying. 

The characterisation of mystical experience as inefEible and 
infallible is very significant.* The befiability of the experience 
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means that the experience cannot be stated, communicated and 
expressed. One who is privileged to attain the experience can 
only be silent. It may be pointed out that mysticism is 
derived from the word mum which means the state of one who 
knows but cannot speak.' An attempt at communicating or 
stating the experience inevitably takes the aid of predication. 
The experience is described as of such and such an object. It is, in 
other words, reduced to the form of a judgment or a statement. 
It is evident that an experience so reduced has ceased to be mere 
experience. Experience in its pure psychical form, is lost in 
the process of logicising. This is especially true in case of 
experience of the transcendent, to which the imperfect categories 
do not apply. The point is that mystical experience can only 
be enjoyed as a mental act and is purely alogical. The task of 
logic is secondary and subordinate, one of statement and explica¬ 
tion only of that experience; but the task is self-defeating as 
the statement or the analysis of the experience is not experience. 
The mystics appeal, therefore, and consistently enough, to the 
act of experience, which has purely a psychological interest. If 
logic does not succeed to say what the mystic experience is of, 
it equally fails to say if the experience is v eridica l. This brings 
us to the infallibility of the experience. The very grounds on 
which the experience is taken as incommunicable require also that 
it should be infallible. In both the cases the appeal is to the 
psychical criterion. The infallibility means that the experience, 
ipso facto, is veridical. The reality of the object of the experience 
is assured by the very act. The evidence for the object cannot 
be logical as there cannot be a reference beyond the act of 
experience. 

The nature of the mystical evidence for the existence of 
God has been determined. Thwe is no denying that the 
evidence is essentially psychological. Given the experience of a 
certain ty^, constituted by certain quality, the existence of God 
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is only evident. The qualities, as it appears from the testimony 
of the mystics, are purely psychological, viz. (a) the intensity or the 
vividness, and (b) the givenness. It is reported that Jhe experience 
is so intense on vivid that the object of experience cannot be 
doubted at all. A typical mystic, if he speaks at all, will say 
“How can I doubt what I experience so clearly and distinctly ? 
I am more certain of God than of anything else.” The givenness 
of experience is also suggested. The story of the typical,mystics 
being possessed or overcome by their experience is common. 
This is more evident in the case of what Professor Pratt describes 
as the extreme type of mystical experience. It may be mentioned 
that the criterion of givenness is relied on to show that the 
object of experience is real. One of the reasons for the veridical 
nature of sense-experience is, it is argued, that it appears with 
a compelling force. It is an expereince which the subject cannot 
help receiving. 

My contention is that the psychological criterion — the 
intensity and the givenness of experience — cannot assure the 
veridical character of mystical experience. The reason is that 
tb^' non-veridical or jhe illusory experience also shares the' 
said properties of mystical experience. This is evident from 
the analysis of an illusory experience. The experience of a 
snake in the locus of a rope appears to be so vivid that one 
who is subject to illusion does not, as long he is under its spell, 
doubt the snake. He is conscious of the passivity and the 
givenness, of experience, so much so, that he shows the same 
psychological symptoms of being possessed and overcome. The 
point is that as long as the criterion of appeal is merely the act 
of experience and, therefore, psychological, no existential 
statement about the object of experience is possible. Experience, 
as an act, cannot be the evidence for the existence of the object; 
as a psychical state it cannot transcend or refer beyond its own 
state. The psychological criterion cannot be of av^ to a 
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philosophy claiming to be ontology. Being ot existence is not 
a necessary predicate of experience. ( Refer to the criticism of the 
ontological argument.) If it were so, there could not l)e the basis 
of a distinction between the veridical and ‘the non-vcridical 
experience. There is no passage to being till experience 
is interpreted and verified. The interpretation and the verifica- 
tion are possible if we abandon the psychological criterion and 
adopt jsome other criterion instead. To know if the supposed 
object of experience exists or has being, we cannot merely appeal 
to experience—to its intensity and givenness. What is necessary 
is td^how that experience is what it is because of the existence of 
the object of experience. That is, the intensity and the givenness 
need to be explained as having a source in the object as the 
ground or the cause. This requires a reversal of the procedure of 
our argument. It is not that the object is because the experience 
is such-and-such, but experience is such-and-such because the ob¬ 
ject is. In the mystics’ vindication of their position we find this 
cu];ious reversal. They say the character of the subjects’ 
experience has its source in the very existence of the object. 
If it -be otherwise, the result is subjectivism from which 
mysticism, with its claims to ontology, dissociates itseE The 
question is now, how can we determine, in the case of mystical 
experience, that the experience is the result of the object ? That 
is, how is verification possible ? In case of sense-experience 
verification is easy as the object of the experience can be 
known by way of perception or inference. But the object of 
mystical experience, being what it is, is not accessible to 
perception or inference (granting that inference derives its 
validity from the basis of perception). The tools of vctifica- 
tion as employed in science cannot be used to show that the 
object (E the mystical experience is the cause ot the ground 
of the experience. Bergson’s belief, as advocated in his “tvo 
Smtt of Uorality and Rjsli^ont that mysticism an ftqitfully employ 
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tiit mfetho^ of 'C^erificirfori seems to Bfe wishful thitiking. Th^fe 
ate some thinkers ambnig the upholdets of the way gf experience, 
who utge that the process of verification belt, ^ 
different frolh the scientific type. The nerve of their argurheni 
is that if we start with the assumption Or the hypothesis 
of God and if we assume further that in case of a contact ^ith 
the assumed entity. Certain experiences (as effects) arise in the 
mind of the subject, We can thfen reasonably hope that the 
object of experience would exist, if we have Such experience. 
To make it clear, how can we have the experience of the trahsceii- 
dent as the mystics have unless ^e know it to be caused by 
the transcendent or God ? This argument is exposed to 
formidable objections. Firstly, the uniformity of the mystical 
experience cannot be consistently relied on by the mystics. 
If mystical experience be ineffable the reports bn such experience 
being descriptions must be inadequate. Moreover, do the 
reports evince the uniform nature of the experiences except the 
intensity and the givenness which, as we observed, are common 
psychical characteristics. There are others who maintain that 
what distinguishes the mystical experience from the nbn-mysticai 
type is its moral character, and they base the evidence for thfe 
existence of God on the moral excellence of tht experience*. 
The objection to this view is that ail mystical experiences do hot 
always show the moral quality as it would appear ftorii 
an impartial psychological study of the mystical cxpctfehce. 
Again we appeal tb thit kipposed moral quality of tlife 
experience for Ihfe "Stipport of the belief Ih Gbdi 
abandon the bayStIcal way fh fh^oiir *df %hkt S kno^ ak ^ 
moral argument. Lastly, to state ihereiy that the 
experience is gfouhddd iff the %|ect is 116 iSshMc 
ha| to be proved, tt is like ktatfiig tMt wfe dffiot l®Wt 

God exists Uhlesl t^e belief in the ihi^teoe'e 
I tit k Mladdtis h 4 
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F. C. Copleston’s article entitled “The Phhospjphical R^levs^CE 
* Religious Experience,” in a recent issue of Philosophy. To quote : 
“It seems to be true that those who are impressed by 
mystical argument from the religious experience, are those who 

already believe in God”. 

Is there then no way ,of validating the .assutnpttpn ,q 
Go’d? I think that the only possible rational way is oqe Qi 
xelating the belief in the supposed entity to the known totality 
of facts. Religious philosophy, has been indifferent to 
way or mode of evidence. Mysticism, consistently enoq^h, 

‘ 'ua^$o been apathetic to this as this would entaU a ty^ <f 
evidence other than the way of experience. My contention ^ 
that, strictly speaking, mystical evidence, being the evidence o 
e^cperieace, is psychological evidence 

gS. Mysticism has employed other criteria, mclnd^ t^ 
scientific process of verification, bnt this recourse has been pf 
' no avail. On the contrary, it has exposed mysticism to anabigmty 

and inconsistency. 
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Aldous Huxley’s latest book* is a kind of mixture of Confessions 
of an English Opium Eater, and The Varieties of (aesthetically and 
chemically induced ) Religious Experiences. Huxley has always 
been attracted by the outri^ by the otherness of things, The 
intellectual in him has ever swayed between the physiological 
and the spiritual. He turns to them both by habit and by 
inclination, they are an obvious source of his satire. For insfaii^ 
he quotes Pascal’s “the heart has its reasons” only in order to be 
able to add : “Still more cogent and harder to unravel are the 
reasons of the blood and the enzymes, of neurones and synapses.” 
But the physiological facts have not been enough for him, at 
no time. And so he has sought other facts, in the “remoter 
regions of the mind.” 

That is why the intimations to which the artists and the mystics 
bear constant witness have been, for him, a proof that our 
normal, rational picture of the universe and the human personality 
is outrageously incomplete and unsatisfactory. These intimations 
are also facts, “and as such they cannot be ignored by anyone 
who is honestly trying to understand the world in which he 
lives”. In any case, “honest, honest” Huxley will not ignore 
these. The artists and the contemplatives bring glad tidings, 
they point-to a universe more mysterious and meaningful than 
any we have known before, except in the early religions and 
folklores now unhappily discarded. But those who have neither 
gifts, neither that of artistic creation nor of contemplation, 
need not despair. They can, Huxley tells them, avail themselves 
of the comparatively harmless mescalin (whose virtues he has 

I Ibmn and Htli, Aldous Huilcy, Chatto and Viudua. totedon. 
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alseady sung, in The Doors of Perception ). ‘Come, live with me and 
be my Love, and we will all the pleasures prove,’ beckons the 
Muse of Mescalin. Whi£F I and geometrical patterns, landscape, 
Japanese landscapes, gems, flowers, and Cherubims appear from 
nowhere, a caravan of the inexhaustible. The experience is 
excitipg, but may it not be also futile ? Or has Huxley forgotten 
his ci-devant enthusiasm over ends and means ? For if we ask 
ourselves how far these experiences are "spiritually valuable”, 
the cicerone is strangely silent. In passing he, however, points 
out how with the help of modern technique we can “de-classicize 
the severest classic ... a Pheidias becomes a piece of Gothic 
expressionism, a Praxiteles is turned into a surrkliste object 
dredged up from the ooziest depths of the subconscious. This 
may be bad art history, but it is enormous fun”. Huxley is 
certainly having “enormous fun” with religious history. 

Mescalin has its mysteries and Huxley seems to have fallen 
for these. The doors of perception cleansed, he is now free to 
move to Other Worlds and Visionary Experiences. But even 
while sight-seeing, he does not forget to glance over the world 
of art, faith and amusement, the cultural cavalcade. Everthing, 
thanks to mescalin, lysergic acid, stroboscopic lamp and carbon 
dioxide, now seems to be apparelled in celestial light, the light 
that never was, on land and sea. And so we have, what ate by 
now familiar to Huxley readers, "wide-ranging but necessary 
disgtessions”, perhaps more wide-ranging than necessary. These 
result in seven Appendices to a monograph of less than fifty 
pages. But, of course, Huxley is mote himself, and writes 
better, when he is on the trail of these disgtessions than on the 
main theme. His variations ate more veridical than the main 
theme. In this sense the best piece of writing is perhaps 
Appendix III, where he traces the history of fireworks,, 
pageants, theatrical spectacles, magic lanterns, the coloured movie 
and the Distofted Documentary. 
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But Huxley is not content to emertain, he also yjshes ,tp 
illuminate, his ambition is ultimately eschatological. ^‘The cote 
of the whole book,” the blurb informs us blandly, *is Huwcy’s 
belief that physiological facts do not invalidate spiritual meaning.” 
That may be his belief, the practice tells a very different story. 
This “collector of psychological specimens”— convemendy 
forgetting what a priceless specimen he himself might make for 
others similarly engaged !—arrives at the conclusion : “Knowing 
as he does ( or at least as he can know, if he so desires) what 
are the chemical conditions of transcendental experience, the 
aspiring mysdc should turn for technical help to the spe^»li»i— 
in pharmacology, in biochemistry, in physiology and neurology, 
in psychology and psychiatry and parapsychology.” The list 
is long but not complete : he forgets to mention pathology and 
medical jurisprudence. So far as the -‘aspiring mystic” is 
concerned, he will, perhaps, turn away from the recommenda¬ 
tion so glibly made. To him this royal road to transcendental 
experience is but another name for a familiar deviation, or ,a 
cul de saCy something to avoid rather than to run to. But one can 
predict a rush for mescalin and other allied drugs in all the stores 
of the United States. The Mescalin MaggOyrndi its message of 
transcendence without tears,, is likely to be crowded with 
boozed bhikshus. And, who knows, these “groups of devoted 
individuals,” to use Huxley’s earlier phrase from Efids and MeanSt 
may soon crystallise into clubs—or should it be .dens ?— linking 
up the scattered brotherhood from Hong Kong to San Etanciscp. 
Indeed, one foresees some headache for the hargssctl cttStQtt!|S 
department... 

II 


Huxley's arguments tun somewhat.asToUows :The 
view of the universe is partial apd oaiileadidg. '-^he^^ 
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xrdMs of cxjieriehce, bowevet improbable at first Sight. Th^t^ 
arc : ah Old World of pfetsooal consciousness; a NetSr Wori4 
Of personal subconscious ; the Far West of the collective 
uneonsciouS; and, finally, at the antipodes of everytky 
experience, the world of Visionary Experience. Two safe aud 
fairly Reliable methods for transporting oneself from the Old to 
the New, and farther Beyond, are available : mescalin or lysergiu 
acid and hyphosis. The action of hypnosis is, as yet, difficult 
to explain. The effects of mescalin have been studied in more 
de^^il. By reducing the efficiency of the brain mescalin permits 
the entry into consciousness of the phenomena of the other 
Vrotlds. Fasting does the same, in addition it reduces from the 
blood the well knoWn inhibitor of visions, nicotinic add. 
(Ordinary perceptual experience is another bar to vision.) 
Restricted diet and restricted environment serve the Same 
purpose. The experiences of the New Worlds are at first strangCi 
But really they are not without a pattern of their own. 

Among the common features of this pattern are praeternatUtal 
light, praeternatUtal colour and praeternatural significance; 
A distinction between dream and vision follows. Dreams ate 


usually without colour, while visions are intensely colouredi 
“with an intolerable lustre of light”. Dreams deal with indivi¬ 
dual wishes, urges and conflicts, visions do not. Examples are 
given from George Russell’s Candle of Vision, from Weir Mitchell, 
and reference made, among others, to Wordsworth, Traherne 
add Vaughan. 


But the ii^ht, colour and significance do tot tsiht in 
The lively geometrical patterns with which the typical mesealifi 

id experience b%ins gradually centre roUUd 
cohcrcte objects. These objects are, hoWevei, 


'or lyslir^c a 
dksdvfe iiitb 


afiy apparent eoUht^tibn with the aims, lutetelfts and 
feeli^ bf the 'experiehdog s^jech liidseapea, architectures, 
b^ihmtft-fid ihtrkafe imd^phims^ 


1 
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these are the stuff of which the mind’s antipodes are made. 
The similarity between these visionary experiences and the 
heavens and fairylands of folklores and the older religions is 
remarkable. This is illustrated from Graeco-Roman, Celtic, 
Hindu and Far Eastern traditions. 

The role of precious stones, jewels, glass and flowers in 
transporting one to the New World is discussed. The art of the 
goldsmith is thrown in as an aside, and the history of stained 
glass from the Renaissance to the modern times outlined. The 
reason why landscapes have found their way into visionary exper¬ 
ience and literature but not into painting is commented upCfiT" A 
long digression on landscapes, representing objects both a long 
way off as well as at close quarters, follows. Both, it would 
seem, are transporting. 

But visionary experince is not always blissful. It can be, 
and sometimes is, diabolical and terrible. Flectere si nequeo superos, 
Acheronta mmbo, if Heaven stirs not, I shall summon Hell. 
Examples are given from the Tibetan Book oj the Dead, and Journal 
d*une Schh(pphrlne. Van Gogh’s later landscapes, Kafka’s stories, 
G^ricault’s pictures, Goya’s work when he was deaf and alone, 
are offered as evidence. In them too the world is transfigured, 
but transfigured for the worse. The individuation is intensified, 
the sense of pressure and constriction becomes agonising, as in 
Dante’s Inferno. 

The nature of these unfavourable phenomena cannot be 
ignored, for they are encountered in mescalin experiences as well. 
Negative emotions — such as feat, hatted, anger or malice ■— ate 
a guarantee that visionary experience, if and when it comes, shall 
be appalling. The necessary moral is drawn. Only the pure in 
heart shall see or go to Heaven. ( Where, one wonders, will 
our author go I) Also, the mystical Is not the same as visionary 
experience. The former is beyond the realm of opposites, the 
latter is not. A guess on consciousness surviving death fouhda 
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oflF the essay. We are told, “There is a posthumous state of the 
kind described in Sir Oliver Lodge’s Vjsymond ; but there is also 
a heaven of blissful experience ; there is also a hell of the same 
kind of appalling experience as is suffered by schizophrenics and* 
of those who take mescalin ; and there is also an experience, 
beyojid time, of union with the divine Ground”. There are 
also the seven Appendices, already referred to. 

ui 

So i5ng as Huxley confines himself to the task of a “collector” 
he is interesting, though even here one suspects a good deal of 
‘reading into’. But when he tries to classify or to dogmatise 
he becomes at once feeble and is in a hurry to gloss over. The 
classifications are less rewarding than the descriptions. It is his 
running commentaries that retain something of the earlier verbs. 
Otherwise, his logic, that is his generalisations are not convincing. 
The book provides a number of assertions, but perhaps more 
important than these are his evasions. The contradiction in some 
of the statements is glaring. At one place he says that the New 
World is essentially alien and unaccountable, and yet he can 
write almost immediately after, “The experiences encountered 
under the influence of mescalin or deep hypnosis are certainly 
strange ; but they are strange with a certain regularity, strange 
according to a pattern”. The pattern of Huxley’s own state¬ 
ments is not always easy to discern. For instance, he emphasises 
the “complete independence” in which these different worlds 
are supposed to exist. But neither mystical tradition nor his 
own writings support that view. The earth alone is not our 
teacher, that is the general, verdict. As he himself writes else- 
whete, there is an occasional “landing” at the antipodes, and, 
still later, “Between Here and Beyond travels a two-way strat”. 
Again, how can it be said that the Chcrubims never **do smything” 
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when he himself suggests that they “serve as iotetmcdiarfes 
between man and the Clear Light” ? The ancient figures of 
sculpture appear to him to be “profoundly still”, and their 
transporting power would seem to reside in that sttllness. But 
this is to miss the mystery of their time-transcending stance. 
The stillness, profound as it is, is not a vacant white peace. 
Rapture and calm are united in these antique figures. In the 
bosom of this Silence there is both speech and power. To 
miss this is to fall short, it is to go in for some form of 
Illusionism. ( And that, by the way, is what he has done.) 

His self-confident judgment on the double motivaflSn*of 
asceticism is another instance of a misleading remark fobbed off 
as the right view. To say that atonement for past sins as well 
as avoidance of future punishments, and to do some visionary 
sightseeing are the real reasons for asceticism is far from the 
whole truth. The real reason of what Huxley once used to 
describe as non-attachment is not explained by such pleasant 
paradoxes. His remarks on Vaisnava and Persian art miss 
entirely the symbolical nature of the analogy with sex and wine. 
He quotes Coomaraswamy with approval. Whether that 
champion of traditional wisdom would have approved of the use 
made of the quotation is doubtful. 

Apart from these minor matters, there are his obittr dicta on 
theory of knowledge, on determinism and on survival after 
death. The facts of nature, he says, are independent of mao. So 
are the facts of the visionary world. But are they ? Then why 
does he speak, more than once, of the ‘Mind at Large* in 
explaining the things of the other worlds ? What is the relation 
between the nature of mao as he is and the ‘Mind at Large* with 
which he sometimes collides or comes In contact, be it through 
nature, art, meditation or mescalin ? That is the real questic^ 
and to avoid it is to leave it all une:aplained. 

As regards determinism, Hualey has a fondness fof med^ 
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aad psychological determinism, but not for the historical variety^ 
»He writes of “philosophical and a chemical reason” for the dearth 
of mystics and visionaries in the Western world. But, later on, 
anticipating a possible criticism of the high value he sets upon 
gems as transporting scents, he says that “those who think of all 
humjin activities in terms of a social and economic frame of 
reference fail to explain why precious stones should have come 
to be regarded as precious is the first place.” This precious 
argument is but a non sequitur. 

Sometimes he grows oracular, — perhaps the nature of the 
subject demands this. “Horticulture has its source — or at any 
rate one of its sources — in the other world of the mind’s anti¬ 
podes.” No explanation is offered, except a kind of I-say>so. 
But why horticulture and not other cultures ? Can there be 
anything Here that is not There ? As there so here, the 
Hermetic formula cannot be unknown to him. Or are some 
cultures more equal than others ? 

The mixture of timidity and dogmatisim that marks this book 
is revealing. Sometimes it is “I will risk an answer” or “If 
consciousness survives death, presumably ...,” at others, “There 
is a posthumous state of the kind described in Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
Raymond.” If, as Huxley says, such a state “is”, well, it must 
be. Thank Heaven, it is posthumous. 

But amusing asides, assertions and evasions are not all that 
there is in this book. The crusade for mescalin as a way to 
visionary experiences raises serious questions, not for the first 
time in the life of a purblind and inquisitive mankind. Into 
these questions we cannot go just now, except briefly. Avidity 
for ‘experience’ without prior discipline and sufficient discrirnim* - 
tion has always been held to be a snare and a pitfall by all who 
have a right to speak on the subject, a greater right, we must 
concede, than Aldous Huxley. It is not the reality of the exper-, 
lenecs described by him, and the others that he fails to mention, 
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that is at issue. It is not their reality but their value that we 
question. By his own standards, if the means adopted determine 
the nature of the end achieved, to be drugged into moksha or 
nirvana is, at the best of times, a questionable device. In this 
connection Huxley speaks of the “sacramental visidn of reality." 
Others would, no doubt, describe it differently. Ren^ Gm^non 
had a phrase for these and allied phenomena, “sacrament with 
the devil." To reach illumination through the stroboscopic 
lamp is worse than comic. It is a delusion. Not here Perfec¬ 
tion's key, passport to Paradise. In ^ravt New World Huxley 
had made fun of soma, the all-forgetting juice in a WSHsTan 
utopia. Now in his quest of the Visionary Experience he seems 
to have come round to accepting a surrogate that is, if anything, 
worse. The wheel has come full circle. 

Towards the end of his essay Huxley remarks wisely J “There 
is hell as well as heaven," There is another place, which is 
presumably his present address: Purgatory. 

Huxley has always been something of a missing link. ‘Born 
under one law, to another bound.’ It is an unhappy, role, but 
one for which he seems to be singularly suited. To use his own 
analysis, few authors illustrate so well “that most characteristic 
plague of the twentieth century, schizophrenia." When the 
present craze for mescalin, lysergic acid, stroboscopic lamp and 
carbon dioxide become sands upon the Red sea shore, Isrcal’s 
tents shall shine so bright. In the meanwhile the fume, “the 
smoky light" of mescalin is all that we have. 

Ourselves vrithia us lethal forces nurse : 

% 

We make our own enemies our guests: 

Out of their holes like beasts they creep and gnaw 
The chords of the divine musician's lyre 
Till frayed and thin the music dies away 
Or crashing snaps with a last tragic note. 
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Triloki Nath Raina 

The fall of Baiamula to the raiders from across the border was 
perhaps as epoch making in the history of the vaUey as the 
fall of Constantinople to the whole of Europe. It unleashed a 
whoje fund of spiritual strength and opened new vistas that only 

yesterday would have seemed impossible. 

A few days after the invasion of Kashmir all writers of 

Kashmir met in a conference and arrived at a unanimous 
decision to bid good-bye to the Ivory Tower. At a ume when 
the country was being burned and pillaged it seemed cowardice 
to sit apart and do nothing. They felt that they as artists 
could do much, for an artist’s personality should not remain a 

functionless though graceful appendage, but must > 

vigorously if need be and fearlessly in any case, on the side 
of the right. As a member of society he owes it to his 
conscience to do fearless propaganda for justice when justice is 
in jeopardy. As a matter of fact, moral, social and pohtical 
problems of the day have always released hidden springs o 
artistic activity in the greatest writers of the wor d. It is en^ough 
to quote the examples of Milton and Emlie Zola, Maxim Gorky 

and George Bernard Shaw. . 

The Keshmiri language and liteiatnee did not thme unto 

the Dogias. Literary stagnation went hand m hand w 
political humiliation. Effete traditions, now grown “orc‘ton 
Lie, persisted. The wornKiut symbohsm of the gd and to 
WW was used with sickening reiteration m poem after 
poem, and drained themes were droned in ever to same manner 
year after year. What passed as poetry was merely a series rf 
Ilumsy attempts to eseape from life, however unconsa^ s^ 
attempts may have been. As is 

to springs of ardsuc inspiration ran dry, Kashmin poe ty 

achieved a certain amount of virtuosity. 
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The Jast in the line of expetimenters with words aod metre 
was Mahjoof, whose poems attained as much popularity as the 
lyrics of Swinburne in his own day. 

Mahjoor has qn unfading instinct for the right w^rd, if by 
the right word we mean the purely musical word. As a matter 
of fact, he resembles Swinburne in more than one way : in h**" 
as in Swinburne, words seem to lack the divine necessity of 
expression ; there is a straining after music for its own sake. 
He never in his earlier phase sought after novelty in subject- 
matter. He was content to draw from the same fountains that 
had been tunning for a century. But towards the middle of 
the thirties he discovered that these fountains had run almost 
dry, and that the only thing that would give life and vitality to 
his verse was a new theme. 

Mahjoor was a patwari. Languishing in a village school, 
a primary school teacher named Abdul Ahad Azad had arrived 
independently at the same conclusion much earlier and sought 
after the rejuvenating waters of the spirit. And intuitively both 
of them felt that a genuine renewing must have its origin 
in vast moral and social changes, or in the broadening of the 
consciousness. 

The hope of such a renewal came in 1931 with the first 
memorable uprising in the century. But though it was a hope, 
it did not crystallise into a clear-cut vision till the year 1938, 
when the National Conference was founded, and the people of 
Kashmir had their first political dream. Nor was this an 
amorphous dream with blurred outlines. The nationalist move- 

r 

ment began with a definite economic programme, the first article 
of which was that land should go to the tiller, and that all 
production should be socialised. The architects of this mighty 
dream evidently meant business. 

It is against the background of these developments that • 
contemporary Kashmiri literature has ,tp he studied. 
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eta in the literatate of Kashmir dawns formally with Mahfooi*a 
poem addressed to himself and to the other servants of AppoUe ; 

Come, gardener I create young Spring's glory I make 
Guls bloom and bnlbuls sing — create such haunts I ... 

Your dear roses’ growth rank nettles hamper : 

Weed them out, for behold I thousands 
of laughing hyacinths crowding at the gate I 

The “thousands of laughing hyacinths” are the lower classes, 
the untapped reservoirs of virgin sensibilities and intact forces, 
and according to Cazamian, the literature of the future can live 
only if it continues taking its sap from the people. The kettle?- 
drums of the past are but poor music for our troubled times, 
which demand an adequate reply to its ‘accelerated grimace.’ 
Thus Mahjoor in the same poem : 

Bid good-bye to your dulcet strains to rouse 
This habitat of flowers I Create a storm ; 

Let thunder rumble ; — an earthquake let there be I 

Thus in the year 1938 began a great ferment not only in the 
political but also in the literary field in Kasmir. The full flower¬ 
ing was to come in 1947, and the impetus came frofla, the 
Invasion of the valley by the raiders on the 22nd of October. 

In April, 1948, the Kashmir Cultural Front, a voluntary non¬ 
governmental organization of all the available artistic talent in 
Kashmir, published a small booklet entitled Kashmir, Sing On I 
This was the first time in the history of the land when contem¬ 
porary poets sought publication in a communal anthology. 
Even elsewhere such instances are extremely rare. One is 
inevitably reminded of TotteI*s Miseellany, Lyrical Ballads, Poems 
and Ballads of Young Ireland (1888), Georgian Poetry (i9i2-’22 ) and 
l^en> Signatures (195 3). An analysis of the instances quoted here 
will reveal that they are either in the nature of a ttnoifesto cf 
teYolt against a particular tradition or a testament of the will of a 
or :et|^ as in the aise of Geor^ Poetty, the assetdoo and 
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afBrmation of an older tradition, which, faced with an apOCaIypS6, 
takes the defensive. Kashmir, Sing On ! is the statement of a new 
' faith. 

‘These poems,’ the editors of the anthology telWus in the 
introduction, ‘are the finest representation of the aspirations of 
the entire Kashmiri people, and also a testament of their 
irrevocable determination.’ The anthology is dedicated to ‘kisans, 
mazdoors, and all those who live by work.* 

A glance at the table of contents will reveal the appearance of 
a number of new stars in the poetic firmament. Quite a few 
among these published practically no verse of any consequence 
earlier, and were therefore not known outside a limited circle. 

The case of Nadim is particularly striking in this respect. He 
unquestionably occupies the first position among the poets of 
the land now — a place occupied for more than a decade by 
Mahjoor, who towards the end of his career gave evidence of 
a waning inspiration and showed utter inability to step out of the 
dilettante world which he had made peculiarly his own. The, 
contrast betwen Mahjoor and Nadim is very cleat if we make a 
comparative study of their poems on the same theme — 
Shetwani’s martyrdom. Nadim weaves an atmosphere, his 
words are convincing and his metre forceful, whereas Mahjoor’s 
poem produces an impression of puerility, and leaves us 
absolutely cold — a proof of the fact that he is tiowhere near his 
subject. The metre used by him earlier with great success in 
many a love lyric looks perfectly ludicrous here when he is 
dealing with a tremendous theme. The case of Mahjoor is 
symbolic of the death of an earlier tradition. 

. Again it is interesting to note that the number of poets who 
are sons of the people is notably on the increase. The inteilec^ 
tual proletariat is fast growing. The late Abdul Sa^r AM 
known as the ‘Coolie Poet.’ He was a wage-^tnet/whd jtiad > 
always been interested in political activity aod was otice arrested 
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by the Dogra Government for burning a bridge during one of 
the political uprisings in the state. Azad, who died in 
December ’46, was, as we have already said, a poor school 
teacher. 

4r 

Perhaps such a literature is bound to be wanting in refinement, 
but itg merit lies in its abundant vigour and spontaneity. It is 
the record of an instinctive reaction of the spirit of the people 
rising in proud defiance and flinging its ‘natural answer in the 
wind’s teeth*. One must remember that the realization of the 
dream of new Kashmir, after a struggle of seventeen years, 
coincided with the invasion of the state — a fact that made the 
people of Kashmir all the more jealous of their freedom. 
That is why, mixed up in this anthology, one finds poems 
dealing with the raid and those that sing of the birth of a new 
era, and all these songs attained immense popularity and were 
sung in every street. 

When to-morrow gives to-day its proper perspective, it will 
perhaps appear that the verse written since 1947 is essentially 
minor verse. But that does not detract from its worth as 
pioneer work. Indeed, the poetical climate of a period is 
determined not by great poetry but by the general level of its 
minor verse. The enriching of the content, the awakening of 
an intense national consciousness, the broadening of the horizons 
of the mind, and the broad indication of the lines along which 
the literature of the future is to develop — these are some of 
the contributions of the writers of the last few years. The future 
will be the richer for this service. One thing however, one 
must remark in passing: this literature, because of the 
discovery of a new Helicon, is young and fresh and does not 
suffer from any of the diseases of an opulent old age. It gives 
the impression of a total harmony between the poet and liis 
world, as the accompanying examples will show. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM MAHJOOR AND NADIM 


Poems 1 and 11 belong to Mahjoor*s earlier phase, whereas III and IV were written 
after 1938, Poems VII and VIII were written immediately after the raid 01^947, and became 
very popular marching songs. * 


I. Youth 

You charmed me, wizard, and gambolled away, 
My youth, my sweet Spring 1 

My youth was like high midsummer. 

The Circean temptress of the world. 

But alas, the blossoms remained for a day I 

Or like the forest deodar he. 

Enjoying the river’s shady green. 

Cut me not down, O stern wood-cutter I 

Or like the blazing pinewood fire. 

Showering sparks with tongues of flame. 

Spent is its force ; the fire is out 1 

Or like a dream short and sweet, 

And great my grief when it was gone. 

O could I dream that dream again I 

Or like a sweet warbling bird. 

Singing perched on a flowering bough. 

Aim not your arrow, O hunter king 1 

Or like a garden aflame with the colour 
Of the bright red blossoms of pomegranates. 
The autumn wind destroyed the bloom! 
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Or like the hurrying waters of the Ram hi, 

Which rushing do not know returning. 

Though the grass on the banks dry and wither. 

I stand foresaken by the Lord of Youth 1 
And soot has covered my jessamine frame 1 
And my eyes starve to see him again 1 

I 

I am the forlorn Zuleika on the road, 

My love, Yusuf’s footfall awaiting. 

For I yehrn to meet him once more. 

My youth, my sweet Spring I 

— Mahjoot 


II. ■ A Garden is Our Land 

Sings the bulbul to the flowers 
A garden is our land. 

Like to walls of white marble 
The mountain peaks enclose 
A sunny space of emerald green : 

A garden is our land. 

The early Spring has come again 
And camped on mountain heights 
And tulips bloom in Shalamar : 

A garden is our land, 

The sweet gift of Spring 
To fountains, rivulets, stream 
And waterfalls is music : 

A garden is out land, 
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Coloutful hwers bloom 

In gardens and on hill and mountain, 

Forests, ravines and river banks : 

A garden is our land. 

Blossoms are everywhere 
In orchards and on hills, 

And drunken sings the bulbul: 

A garden is our land. 

Mahjoot, our motherland 
Is the loveliest on earth. 

Shall we not love her best 

This garden of our land ? 

— Mahjooi 


III. The Fussy Bird 

Fussy bird, you do not know 

Who drinks delight from bud and blossom. 

Ravishes Spring in all her beauty— 

Fussy bird, you do not know 1 

New clapnets have been made for you. 

And finer ate the meshes ; 

The snare around the flower shrub 
Is camouflaged in green. 

Your pretty nest is on the boughs’— 

But they will ruin and burn. 

And sure it is that you will have 
To leave the garden soon. 
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We love a shady tree and wish 
It were to live for ever, 

Bat axe the one that gives no shade,^ 

Be it the proudest Pine 1 

— Mahjoor 



IV. Come Gardener 

Come, gardener ! create young Spring’s glory 
In haunts where guls bloom and bulbuls sing. 

The dew weeps and desolate lies your garden, 

Tearing their robes, distracted are your flowers; 

Breathe life once again into the lifeless gul and the bulbul I 

Your dear roses’ growth tank nettles hamper : 

Weed them out, for behold ! thousands 
of hyacinths crowding at the gate 1 

Who will set you free, captive bird. 

Crying in your cage ? Forge with your own hands 
The instruments of your deliverance 1 

Wealth and pride and comfort, luxury and authority, 
Kingship and governance, all these are yours 1 
Wake up, sleeper, and know these as thine ! 

In your garden birds sing, but diverse 
Arc their notes. Weld them together, O God, 

Into one soBg — one mighty syffliphooy I 
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Bid good-bye to your dulcet strains to rouse 
This habitat of flowers I Create a storm, 

Let thunder rumble, — an earthquake let there be 1 




— Mahjoot 


V. On The Death of a Comrade 
Comrade I 

• My comrade-in-arms ! 

Why does not our new song sound in your ears ? 
Tired ? Why lie you down when the journey’s not done ? ' 
Wherefore should you slumber when our work is just begun ? 
Watered with your blood, won’t you see the garden bloom ? 
Won’t you wait for a new time's dawn that’ll be soon ? 

Is it right for the architect of future to assume 
Death, my comrade— 

My comrade-in-arms ? 

Don’t I hear what you would say ? 

Don’t I know to what you were a prey ? 

Chill blasts of poverty made you fade before your noon ; 

For medicine means money, — and your sun set soon ; 

But even in the claws of death you remembered the plighted 

troth 

To the flame of new resolves you played the happy moth ; 
You cannot die, for you are the beacon on our path 
Forever, my comrade,— 

My comrade-ih-arms 1 

You are no more, — but what of that ? 

Can fire forever slumber ? 

You are no more, but your fiery emanation can never die 1 
It ’ll flower into a myriad sparks, and grow, but never die I 
Dead coals, infected, will glow, and grow, but never die 1 
Coals glow into a blazing fire, and grow, but never die I 
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My lyre has caQght this tune, aiy song this stirring theme 
From you, my comrade,— 

My comrade-in-arms ? 

— Nadim 

VI. I Will Ask 

I see light lisping 
On eastern mountain heights ; 

Has it come to stud with jewels 
The dljrk robes of the down-trodden ? 

I must ascend the heavens 
And ask the stars to speak. 

What desire is leaping 
In this restless stream, 

Cleaving the breasts of the hills, 

Frolicking and dancing, 

Rich with the rocks’ tribute. 

And giving the mountainsides a dower ? — 

I ask the virgin waterfalls 1 

Whose desire, strangulated. 

Lives in these pavillions ? 

Whose drops of sweat are trembling 
In every waterfall ? 

Whose blood still scintillates 
In every jessamine shrub ? 

I ask Nishat and Shalamar I 

Who with his heart’s blood 
Studs hems with pearls ? 

' And fashions his flesh 
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Into ornaments of grace ? 

Who courts his frame’s extinction 
Chiselling jewels into form ? 

I ask the pearl necklace 
Adorning Beauty’s breast I 

How long can the lid 
On ideas remain ? 

How long is it possible 
To anajsthetise the storm ? 

How long can you force 
Yearnings to slumber ?— 

Ye proud and rich, reply I 

He who would establish 
Democratic equality, 

Build a dignified pedestal 
For the greatness of the people — 

Should he let his aim 
Be trapped into slumber ? — 

Workers and peasants, reply I 

The rule of the rich man. 

The supremacy of wealth. 

The crown on hollows sticks, 

One man’s surfeit with plenty. 

Another’s paiii in want, — 

Can this remain for ever, — 

Wearers of crowns, reply I 

Wealth and pride and comfort 
Carousing on one side ; 

While poverty, nakedness, hunger and want 
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Stalk, not very far : 

o ' 

I ask you, with your ireful pens. 

Artists and litterateurs 1 
Which camp is yours ? 

— Nadim 


4 

VII. Determination 

Red and warm, red and warm 1 
My blood is red and warm ! 

My youth the force of a storm 1 

For Kashmir, my land, a martyr I would die ; 

And whirlpools do not fill the wind with trepidation. 
Lulled in the Dal Lake, waves should not hide and linger. 
Let us become the flood, and wash down the foe 1 
That’s why — that’s why 
My blood is red and warm. 

What joy to fight, O I for my country’s liberation 1 
To chase out the frost and make the garden bloom I 
My spurs are the unforgotten tears of yesterday ; 

I have a new fire, a new determination. 

That's why — that’s why 
My blood is red and warm. 

Lightnings signal me to burn bright and thunder ; 
Restless ’quakes point to a new apocalypse ; 

Flowers blooming on martyrs’ graves 
give new blood to my veins; 

The love of vernal blossoms gives me the lion's roar. 
That’s why — that’s why 
My blood is red and warm. 

9 
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The narcissus and the hyacinth have a new fire in their eyes ; 
For the rich have learnt to kneel 
before the impecunious peasant; 

Spring and youth have come to bless 
the grey-haired, wrinkled hopes ; 

And centuries’-old yearnings are tossing restless in my breast. 
That's why — that’s why 
My blood is red and warm. 

Can I find rest when my forests are ablaze ? 

Can I live in peace when every flower mourns ? 

Have I the time to wait for lazy councils’ deliberations ? 

I am the lighted torch, and a firebrand dreads not fire I 
That's why — that’s why 
My blood is red and warm. 

The fire of youth the world shall see when she beholds me ; 

I make myself an offering, like the Spring breeze for the garden 
And I shall dye it with my blood, and dear shall be the dew I 
And I shall rout the enemy with earthquake, fire and flood 1 
That’s why — that’s why 
My blood is red and warm. 

— Nadim 


VIII. Warmonger, Beware 

Halt! you who come with your load of hate and strife. 
Bombs and machine-guns, and a wicked blackened breast 1 
This is no Hiroshima which you would ruin and burn 1 
Hear the roar of the waterfalls in this awakened land I 
Behold out firm resolve — 

The blaze of mulberry-wood fire I 
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Qn your bullets and your bombs, of which you are so proud, 
Your silver and your gold be always so efficient ? 

You have n’t seen the worker, the changed toiling peasant, 
The desperate restless life-urge, the impending ^quake. 

The fiery eyes of peace-living courage I 

The poor and the dispossessed are up against you; 

The worker is resistant, democracy defiant; 

Behold the vast army of freedom and peace 
Prepared for any sacrifice the motherland may claim ! 

Red blood is bubbling and coursing in their veins 1 

Gone is the empire of which you were so proud — 

Your pomp and your glory, your crown and your throne I 
Behold the fallen sovereign, prostrate and humbled. 

His palaces in ruins 1 but a new glory shines 
For Fortune is smiling on the lowliest of the low 1 

Your slaves in every land, your henchmen and vassals. 
Everywhere are put to shame, and cannot hide their head. 
Behold the red Hoang Ho in wild pursuit of Chiang 1 
China is awake, and her gardens are in bloom 1 
Wait and you will also see a new Viet Nam 1 

For you senility’s curse, for me the fire of youth ; 

For you insensibility, for me acute awareness; 

For you a sheer insanity, for me a firm resolve ; 

And behold, warm and radiant, Kashmir’s lovely dream 1 
To-morrow is mine — yours the thorns of yesterday 1 


— Nadim 



Tfffi WOUD-CHAOS AND ITS CAUSES" 

Krishna P. Mukherji 

If the world is in a sotry mess today, it must be dife to some 
deep-seated malaise in out social system which is cbntinuously 
weakening the basis of our moral life. This, in its turn, has 
brought about a veritable chaos in out morals and manners, 
which threatens to engulf the whole humanity. Attempts, made 
so far, to stem the tide of our moral degradation, have, more or 
less, failed to produce the desired result, — I believe, because 
the diagnosis has been incomplete and palliatives rather than 
radical remedies have been prescribed. An illustration of this 
half-hearted approach to our crucial problems is the tendency of 
attributing all the defects of the social order, solely to social forms 
or institutions and the attempt of curing all the social evils by 
effecting little (or marked) changes in the governmental 
machinery, e. g. a republican constitution for post-war Germany 
in 1919 . The matter is not so simple. 

Social institutions, important though they are in shaping our 
morals and habits, are not self-evolved or absolute categories 
but are the culminating stages of a closely connected series of 
social factors such as our views on knowledge ( science ) on 
the universe ( cosmology ) ; on men ( personality ); on life 
( PHILOSOPHY ); and on social philosophy ( ethics ). These 
ideas colour and fashion our views on government (institution). 
In other words, our views on (a) Government ( institution ); 
(b) Ethics ( SOCIAL philosophy ); (c) Life ( philosophy ); 
(d) Universal order ( cosmology ); and (e) The Nature of 
Knowledge ( science ) are inter-connected factors, and a chaos 
in man’s governmental sphere is a sure sign of some confusion 
in the whole series, reaching back to his views on knowledge. 
A study of the defects of governmental machinery alone can 

* This article is a sequel to the author^s "The Case for a Spiritual Outlook*’ which 
appeared in the VisvMaratiQuartirlj (Autumn Issue 1956}, 
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show only the immediate causes of the world-chaos; but one 
who desires to grasp the ultimate causes must study the defects 
in our views on the entire series of social factors and then 
only would it be possible for one to effect proper changes in 
the institutional and mental patterns of life, or else, the efforts 
will end in patchworks. Let us, therefore, first make a brief 
survey of our prevailing views on the above topics and 
then try .to see to what extent and in what manner the defects 
in these are responsible for the defects in out governmental 
systems. 

SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY : 


The popular social philosophy of the present age combines in 
one the ideals of the profit-seeking trader and the power- 
seeking demagogue, ostensibly sanctified by a sprinkling of 
national-patriotism. Profit, power, patriotism are the ruling 
passions of our progressive peoples. This social philosophy, 
which might have once appeared to have been progressive to 
peoples groaning under the medieval tyrannies, is no longer 
conducive to our progress. Perhaps in the growth of the 
consciousness of united-humanity, that social philosophy (with its 
emphasis on national sovereignty ) has had some unintentional 
contribution to make, inasmuch as the crude and fanatical 
nationalism by the very crudities of its methods and the sordid¬ 
ness of its enterprises, had (unwillngly ) paved the way for an 
enlighted nationalism (of today ) which is but another name for 
international co-operation; but, that cannot make us oblivious 
to the fact that such a social philosophy is not only no more 
conducive to our progress but has reached a stage where it 
simply does not work. 

It does not work because the crowning glory of that 
philosophy—• omnipotent national sovereignty and fanatical 
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stite-ckkenship — is founded on an archaic conception of soda! 

progress, oblivious to spiritual culture and indiiferent to the needs 
of broader humanity conceived as a united brotherhot^d dedicated 
to creative ideals. This spirit of narrow nationalism's the most 
potent cause of international strife, and the writings of well- 
known western thinkers confirm the view that the cessation of 
international conflict and promotion of cultural progress among 
all the peoples of the world have no prospect of realisation in 
future unless the philosophy of narrow nationalism and the 
worship of the nation-state are rejected in favour of a more 
enlightened view of progress. The credit for first drawing the 
world’s attention to the dangers of narrow nationalism, however, 
must go to the Founder-President of Visvabharati. 

Delisle Burns (in his Political Jdeals pp. 349-350) remarks: 

All traditional philosophy of the State implies that the State is complete in 
itself. But even with respect to purely political life or functions, the modern 

State is not economically or politically independent of other States. It 

is not true that the essence of the State is independence. All States are now 
continuously and normally in contact, and the nature of each is affected by 

the nature of others.As for ideals, these are of importance for group 

morality. The morality of a man acting for his group should not be lower 
than when acting for himself, and again every member of a group, in so far 
as it is a moral association, should be unwilling to benefit by any act of his 
representatives which he would be ashamed to do for himself. 

Aldous Huxley (in his Ends and Means p. 38) observes: 

Owing to the fact that even democratic peoples ate to some extent 
militarists and devotees of the idolatory of exclusive nationalism, almost all 
the economic planning undertaken by their governments has seemed to 
foreign observers imperialistic in character and has in fact resulted in a 
worsening of the international situation. Governments have used tariffs, 
export-bounties, quotas and exchange devaluation as devices for improving 
the lot of their subjects; in the context of the world as it is today, these 
plans have seemed to other nations acts of ddiberate ill-will meriting reprisals 
in kind. Reprisals have kd to oountcr-ieprisals. International exchanges 
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have beconie more and more didicult. Consequently yet fur^r plafloing 
has had to be resorted to by each of the governmeats concerned for the pro¬ 
tection of its o«^fl subjects — yet further planning which arouses yet bitter 
resentment abroad and so brings war yet a little nearer. 

It is obvious that the greatest obstacle to global progress is 
the sacrosanct national sovereignty — the master product of opr 
“progressive” social philosophy, which, in elFect, teaches us to 
worshipj above all, a huge passion-driven monster, the Nation- 
State, which thrives on international envy, competition find 
suspicion. Being suspicious of each others’ actions and inten-' 
tions, the foreign policy of the States are perforce guided by 
mutual hatred and fear, and, as a result, creative efforts are 
forsaken for the sake of preparation for defence and hostilities. 
Fear of war leads to the concentration of political power in the 
hands of a few strong men who can successfully give vent to 
the fanaticism of national patriotism. In such a context any 
project of real reform is fore-doomed, and the only hope there¬ 
fore, lies in accepting a social philosophy which does not hinge 
round the central hub of the almighty State. The administrative 
machinery should have a place in our scheme of social 
reorganixation but only as the gurantor of peace and tranquillity 
and the executor of the social will. The formulation of policies 
(representing the social will) in a cultural society must, 
however, be entrusted to non-attached master minds, Its 
emissaries in foreign lands likewise must be its cultural leaders, 
who, (being tuned to universal harmony ) will, in due discharge 
of their duties, not forget or injure the interests of humanity at 
large, The task before us is the replacement of demosophic 
plutocracy by a theosophic fraternity wherein the focus of our 
loyalty will be shifted from the administrative machinery ,to 
humanity, from men to man. Till then our social philosophy 
remains perverted. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 

This petversion in social philosophy is to be traced back to 
perversion in the philosophy of life of the western (or 
westernised modern) man, the basis of which is the worship of 
wordly success irrespective of methods used for securing it. This 
philosophy of success may be traced back (as Weber and Tawney 
have shown) to the protestant (and puritanic ) ethics according 
to which the best can be realised in life by taking life positively 
and performing the duties of our respective stations faithfully and 
efficiently. In its essence there is nothing offensive in such a 
philosophy, based as it is on the principle of sm-dharm ( duty 
of one’s own station ). But protestantism and its by-product 
of modern capitalism, led humanity astray by over-emphasising 
the importance of our economic interests and business efficiency 
with which they equated the whole life-interest. This was a 
perverted view of the true nature of man who is a spiritual 
being and not merely an economic animal. Tawney very 
succinctly expresses this (in his Religion and Rise oj Captalism 
p. 252 ) when he says: 

Socialists who urge that production should be organised for service, not 
for profit, are but different attempts to emphasize the instrumental character 
of economic activities, by reference to an ideal which is held to express the 
true nature of men. 

It will be seen that mere drive and hurry of business life and 
public engagements are utterly inadequate for the promotion of 
higher virtues in man and that the satisfaction of man’s higher 
cravings can be ensured only when education becomes elevative 
( rather than merely informative ), when the mad haste of animal 
existence is replaced by the effort to secure a spiritual poise born 
of a proper utilisation of leisure and when every one is assured of 
a humane condition of labour which is to be undergone for 
earning one’s daily bread; in short, when due recognition is 
given to the spiritual side of man’s nature, 
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The greatest defect of this, in many respects, brilliant modejoi 
civilisation lies in its unwillingness to accede any other 
recognition to man than that of a desire-dissatisfactionsridden 
victim of eternal wants and satiety. It can conceive of no other 
existence than that of frenzied rapidity of movement and hectic 
change of programmes, of enervating entertainments and colossal 
acquistions of property unrelated to any higher purpose or 
aim. The representative man of our present “progressive" 
civilization starts the adventure of life as a want-and-desirc-driven 
animal and later on, his education only teaches him to multiply 
his wants and intensify his desires for satisfying them. The 
condition of liberty — laissez faire — under which his character is 
formed, gives him ample scope to master the technique of injuring 
others for his own gain. Discipline, such as is taught to him 
(either by way of an efficient worker or a loyal citizen ) being 
dissociated from the context of disinterested service-motive, only 
helps him in increasing the intensity of his selfishness and 
furthering the unholy design of a narrow clique (Nation-State ) 
to the exclusion of and contrary to the interests of, the larger 
humanity. Excepting (probably) inertia, his education 
succeeds in conquering none of the agents of his lower nature, 
such as lust(^w<z), zagct(krodba) and gietd(kbba ); nay, it helps 
to foster their growth. No wonder, there is no peace and 
happiness in this world. How can there be peace when stark 
self-acquisition is made the only criterion of one*s ability and 
Worthiness ? All this, however, is contrary to man’s inner 
nature. 

The central theme of human civilization is the continuous 
proving of the feet that man with all his fleshy limitations is ip 
ess^ce a moral personality. The story of the progress of 
science, arts, literature and of civilization in general, has no 
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meaning excepting in relation to man’s moral transformation, 
stretching from animality to the godliness of cosmic conscious* 
ness (or Samadhi ). The purpose of life lies in the realization 
of the supreme good ( Swam) or Truth ( Satyati^). That is 
possible only by establishing equilibrium between the part*soul 
( Jivatma) and the all-soul ( Paramatma ), in which lies the 
highest and the noblest transformation of man. Such a view 
of man is obviously at a discount with the “modernist” ^ because 
it is based on a view of the universe ( or cosmology) which 
does not tally' with that known to him. Let us then examine 
that view. 


VIEWS ON THE UNIVERSAL ORDER ( COSMOLOGY ) : 


The social and human ideals of peoples who have evolved or 
borrowed the modern civilization are based upon a conception 
of cosmology which has been designated by some as “meehano- 
morphtc*’ according to which the universe is represented as a 
purely mechanical contrivance, everything beyond the range of 
the five senses is superstition, hence the animal life is the only 
real life and to make that life “successful” by any means is 
the summum bonum of existence. It is but obvious that the 
social ideals of people with such conceptions of the fundamental 
nature of the universe, will be naturally based on the negation of 
spiritual culture and emphasis on the matter-of-fact physical 
existence, encouragement of the spirit of acquisitiveness, free- 
competition, free use of scientific discoveries for the profit of 
the influential class — in a word, on the emphasis of the import¬ 


ance of Mammon and the rejection of God. The result is that 
inspite of brilliant works in the domain of the intellect, man’s 


inner spirit has ^ grown savage with the further tesult that the 
relations between individual and individual, group and group 
itnd individual and group have been marked by suspicion whi^ 
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ultimately has led to open antagonism. Knowledge (bcii% 
dissociated from spiritual context) instead of serving as a 
mellowing agent in human nature, serves only to intensify the 
brutalities which that nature is capable of committing. Scientific 
developments, therefore, have found fruition in the atom-bomb. 

VIEWS ON KNOWL EDGE ( SCIENCE ) 

# 

This again is an inevitable corollary of the mechanistic con¬ 
ception of the universal order, which, in the physical plane, tries 
to explain away everything by the workings of pulleys, levers and 
parallelogram of forces, and, on the social sphere, tries to solve all 
our problems by the help of legal and constitutional checks and 
balances/ The betterment of man is left, not to inner transform¬ 
ation but to external controls, and, controls, however necessary 
in times of emergencies, promote, in the long run, black¬ 
marketing of all sorts. The modern society is thus so much 
occupied with contrivances and mechanisms; forms, constitu¬ 
tions and organizations, that it has completely lost sight of man, 
for whom all this was originally designed. We have been 
thinking of the “superficial accessions to life, not of life, of 
harmony, consistency and law, not Beauty, Truth and love.” In 
this process, we have not only lost touch with the fundamental 
essence of history, i. e. life, but our suf^rstitious faith m 
mechanistic science has made us so audacious that we have 
come to believe that we can explain, grasp, and comprehend 
the mysteries of life and the life-force through the crude, coarse 
and wooden formulae of dynamics and chemistry; a baseles? 
presumption founded on the further presumption that the 
cteative process or life can be wholly comprehended through 
the intellect, which is itself an Insignificant part and product of 
the mysterious ufge that is life. Natme. according to this 
view, is "a plan” and whoever has i^St^ the technique of 
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nuts, bolts and screws can foresee and predict the shape of 
things to come, which must come automatically in causal 
sequence. 

With such conception of man's nature and environment, it is 
impossible to avoid chaos and confusion, because an all-knowing 
intellect, working in a mechanically propelled world, inhabited by 
a want-and-desire-dtiven humanity, aspiring at all cost worldly 
success in a power-and-profit driven society, can evolve no other 
institutional pattern than the Nation-State-Leviathan, and so 
long as the nature and antecedents of the Leviathan ^ remain 
monstrous, it matters little whether it wears a crown of gold or 
a parasol of silk, because it will produce the one inevitable 
result, viz., conflict and chaos. 
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Th^ Cid^ural Heritags of India^ VoL IV; The Religions, (Second edition: 
fcvhed and enlarged) Ed. Haridas Bhattacharya. Intro. Bhagavan Das. 
Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture. Calcutta. 1956. xix-l-775 pp. 
Rs 35.00 


Religion has been the central pivot of Indian civilization down the ages. 
The di^scovery of the Indus Valley Civilization has brought before us at least a 
partial picture of cultural India during the prc-Vedic age. Though researchers 
are not unaminous yet, they generally agree that some fundamental ideas, 
beliefs and observances of Hinduism as they exist today may be traced 
to the days of Mohenjodaro (5rd millennium B. C.). Again, sources 
of the worship of Siva and Sakti may be traced to those ancient days. 
When Atmans came, they brought with them their own civilization. The 
Samhitas, Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanishads represent the four stages of 
the development of the Vedic culture of Aryans. The Vedic and the pre- 
Vedic civilizations blended in course of time. As a result, an unique but 
comprehensive ideology grew up and this is what we call Hinduism. The 
Samhitas insist on offering sacrifices (Yajna ) to the deities. The Brahmanas 
have elaborated the mechanical details of Yajna while the Upanishads have 
built philosophies. The Upanishads do not present one definite system of 
philosophy. Rather, they present diverse points^ of view. A pluralist or 
monist, a materialist or an idealist, a theist or an atheist, a pessimist or an 
optimist, may quote the Upanisads with equal aptness and logic. Generally 
two main trends of thought are to be found. First: a belief in Brahman or 
an impersonal Absolute who is to be realised through knowledge (Jnana). 
Secondly : a belief in Isvara or a personal God who is to be realised through 


devotion (Bhakti). 

Bhagavatism laid stress on the second trend, Bhagavatism or original 
Vaishnavism passed through the Pancaratra system, the Krishna cult and 
finally culminated in the Radhakrishna cult. Vaishnavism, in some form ot 
the othcf, has been a dominant feature of Hinduism. Origins of pre-histotic 
Saivism are lost in obscurity, but historical Saivism is a blend of Aryan and 
pre-Aryan cultures. The Svetasvatara Upanishad expounds the supreniacy of 
Sivft over other gods and stresses the personal relation between Him and I& 
devotees. Saivism underwent reformation in course of centuries. As early as 


in the 9th centqiy, Saivism was revived in the North. Today it is known 
as trika ot Kashmir Saivism. By the middle of the lath cedtuf^ 
again re^ncrated the old fidth apd founded Wo 
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is as old as Saivism. The Tantras say that Siva without Sakd is a Jlfi^Iess 
corpse for wisdom caunot move without energy. Siva and Sakd, Tantras 
assert, are not two realides but one. Once the Sakd cult wasJiighly popular 
in North India. In the South, Sakd is worshipped as Dur^ or as a deity 
of the Sapta-Matrika group. 

When the Vedic culture was reigning, (circa 500 b. c. ) there arose schools 
of thought to condemn the mechanical Vedic sacrifices. They wanted to 
interpret man and the world on a rational basis. These schools were the 
heterodox schools — Buddhism and Jainism. Buddhism and Jainism 
flourished for a few centuries and then declined. With the passing away of 
the Palas in the 12th century, Buddhism began to dissolve. During the 
period of decline, Buddhist Tantricism emerged and made the religion 
unpopular with the masses. There was no longer Buddhism but a travesty 
thereof. The severe austerity of Jainism brought about its decline 
though it was possibly free from Tantricism. 

With the advent of the Christian era various religions came to India from 
beyond her frontiers. Christianity came to this land, according to some 
writers, as early as the and century a. d. Tradition, however, says that 
St Thomas, the Apostle, preached the gospel to the people of Malabar in the 
ist century. Since the days of the Apostle, the Community of St Thomas 
Christians of Malabar, also known as Syrian Christians, has been quietly 
following the religion of the gospel. Towards the end of the 7th century, 
some Jews, unable to bear religious persecution, fled from Arabia and Persia 
and settled in Cochin. Today, the Jews of Cochin form a very small religious 
community of India. The community again is divided into two sections, 
the white Jews and the coloured Jews. The small Parsec community 
came with their religion, Zoroastrianism to the shores of India in. the 10th 
century and settled in Bombay. Since then they have been prospering io 
this land. Muslims came to rule India in the ijth century with their new 
religion and culture. Hinduism faced a powerful alien faith —Islam. Islam 
was a proselytizing religion and sooh many Hindus and Buddhists yfttt ^ 
converted to it. Again, Islam was the religion of the rulers and naturally 
conversion was facilitated by hopes of rewards or threats of punishments.. ' 
Hinduism, however, allowed Islam to thrive on Indian soil The (tvo \ 
religions influenced each other. I^oth from the Hindu a^d points.: 

■ ■ ' ■ 1 ' V 

of view, there were attempts to create a synthesis of the two faiths. RattU:. 
nanda, Kabir, Nanak, Dadn and others dedicated their lives to implemrat 
such a syfithesis. Afpnity between Sufism and Vaishnavism contrtbutedito . 
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popularity of Sufi saints all over India. Again, there grew a school of 
Bengali Muslims who adopted fragments of Yogic practices and synthesised 
them with the Islamic faith. 


Time flowed on. Aurungzeb, the last great Mughal emperor, died in 
1707 A. D. Eighteenth century saw India in a decadent stage. The whole 
country was steeped in superstitious adherence to dead religious forms* 
Social^vices such as the Suttee, throwing of childtea into the Ganges, and 
female infanticide were given religious sanction. The corruption and 
degeneracy of Hindu priesthood reached its peak. Muslims too had been 
deteriorating. About 1800 there came a great religious awakening in India. 
It was mainly due to the work of Protestant Christians. Christianity has 
been the main inspirer of the various religious movements of modern India. 
When Christianity began to thrive in this land, Indians awoke from their 
dogmatic slumber and decided to reform their ancient religions. Hinduism, 
Islam, Buddhism, Jainism and Zoroastrianism —- galvanized into vigorous 
activity. As a result several religious movements sprang up all over India. 

The above is a broad outline of the various religions in India. Hinduism, 
the main Indian religion, is like a thousand-petalled flower. It has a 
wide variety of religious cults within its fold. Toleration has been its 
characteristic feature. Slowly and calmly it has made room for Buddhism, 
Jainism, Islam, Zoroastrianism, Judaism and Christainity. Its various cults 
reside within the patent body in amity and harmony. 

As a picture of this richly diversified unity. Tie Cultural Heritage of India, 
Vol. IV, is a book a of outstanding significance. In its 77; pages it gives 
us a correct and* an almost exhaustive account of the various religions 
and religious movements in India from the Vedic times to the present 
days. The book is the result of a co-operative research undertaken by 
several eminent scholars in the field of Indian religions. It has six v 
partsPart I — Religious sects and cults; Part II — The saints and 
their teachings; Part III Religion in practice ; Part IV — Religions from 
beyond the borders ; Part V •— Some modem reform movements; and 
Part VI-.Sri Ramakdshna and spiritual renaissance. Most of the articles 
contain a mine of information and ate seasond by a balanced judgment. 


The erudite editor, Prof. H. D. Bhatuchatyya ( now no more } tpared 
no pains in edidng the vblume to the best of his ability. The 
bibliography at the end it faitly exhaustive and ^ prove usi^ to 
filtute researchers. While going through the book; it bccured m my mind 
that tW0 mote chapters should h^Ve l^n writt^ 0 
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Indiaa Sadhus of all the diffeteot orders, and the other should hare described 
the various religious movements that sprang up in the 19th and ao^ 
centuries. Chapters have been written on Brahmo Samaj, Ai^a Samaj, 
Ramaktishna Math and Mission, and Theosophy. Besides th^se there 
had been several other movements — Prarthana Samaj, Dcva Samaj, the 
Ahmadiyas, the Radha Swami Satsanga, the Chet Ramis, the Mahabodhi 
Society, the Aligarh School and the like. 

The get-up, paper and printing of the book are all excellent. 

Benoy G. Ray 


Entyehpedia of Morals. Ed. Vergilius Perm. Philosophical Library, New 

York, U. S. A. x-f682 pp. 1956. $ 10.00. 

The work, like its parallel — Encyclopedia of Religion, is one of the few 
most instructive books published by the Philosophical Library. Some of the 
contributors are already well-known scholars, and the rest, as is evident from 
the quality of their writings, are many of them of almost the same rank. 

‘Morals’, with the editor, is a wide concept covering much of anthropology 
and religion that do not normally come under the scope of ethics. The use 
of ‘morals’ in this wide sense has at once been a merit and a defect of this 
work. A student of morals, confined within traditional limits, has little 
knowledge of the actual state of affairs in the world and naturally dabbles in 
useless, and often unrealistic, speculations. For him the present encyclopedia 
is a good corrective. But the editor forgets that American eclecticism is 
often also a vice. It is apt to sacrifice depth and encourages dilptrant i sm . 
Ulustrations of this are not wanting in the present work., (a) In the article 
‘Absolute’ Hegel alone has been studied, though everybody knows that there 
are other forms of absolutism in India and the West, (b) Even with regard 
to Hegel, both in this article and later in another specifically on Hegel, the 
profound ethical' fundamentals of that philosopher go untouched, 
(c) Articles on lesser thinkers like Balguy, Butler, Cudworth, Clarke 
Hutchenson, Shaftesbury and similar others are unduly lengthy, latetaiy 
figures like Dante, Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy and the like could have been 
dropped, (e) Swami Nikhilananda’s article 00 Hindu Ethics is ^sappoihdog, 
He has not touched Mimamsa and Dharmasastras, though an IncBao ^idEeC . 
expects ali this from him. His contrasting of Hindu Ethics with the Gttsife- 
00 the ground that the former is soeial is also unexpectedly cheap and certainly 
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wrong, unless qualified in a way. (f) Articles on Berdyaeve and Muslim 
Morals are cheap and sketchy, (g) Anthropological studies,, though other¬ 
wise interesting and instructive, are often uselessly prolonged, (h) There 
ought to have been separate articles on Bentham, Mill, Bradley and 
Basanquet. 

In sharp contrast to this, however, the other articles arc most of them 
writtf,n wonderfully well. The handling of philosophers and their problems, 
in these articles, is generally masterly. The contributors have penetrated 
straight to fundamentals and developed consequences from out of them. 
This is exactly as philosophical articles ought to be. We may mention, for 
example, articles on Th. Acquinas, Aristotle, Ayer, Broad, Christian Moral 
Philosophies, Dewey, Hartmann, Jewish Ethics and Civilisation, Kant, 
Kierkegaard, Major Ethical Viewpoints and Meta-Ethics and Normative 
Ethics. 

Some of the articles in the book, though not otherwise commendable, 
occasionally contain brilliant points. The article on Freud, for example, 
contains a surprising comparison of Freud with Socrates and Jesus. In 
‘Moral Theology of Jesuits’ there are many salient points, not ordinarily 
known. The lines in the last paragraph in ‘Language and Ethics’, viz. 
“G. E, Moore.practitioners”, are highly illuminating, 

A most disappointing feature of the work is that more emphasis has been 
laid on moral philosophers than on moral concepts. The concepts have 
indeed been arranged alphabetically ; but nothing is written against them, 
except references to philosophers. This is not a good method, because 
readers are always left alone to grapple with those philosophers. There are 
inaccuracies also in the references. Against ‘Buddhism', for example, there 
is a reference to‘Moral Philosophies of China’. But the latter has never 
touched Buddhism. Against 'Immortality' also there is a reference to 
‘Hindu Ethics’, though Swami Nikhilananda has never even mentioned the 
word. ‘Laissez fairc’, again, has referred to ‘Green’, but there also we find the 
story repeated. These are only a few among many instances. This defect is 
almost uncondonable. 

The double inverted comma after ‘describe’ in line 35, page 51^5, is a 
misprint. 

Kalidas Bbattacharyya 
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Ti 0 Imixs People Speak — By SwAMi Sankarananda. Published by Nilmooy 

Maharaj. 88, Vivckaaanda Road, CaIcutta-6. Rs. lo.oo 

The archaeological finds of the Indus Valley culture immensely 
rich ; but they presented difficulties — as the characters on^the many clay 
seals baffled all attempts of decipherment by Indian and foreign scholars. 
Affinities were tried to be traced to Sumerian, Egyptian or even Dravidian 
sources etc., without much success. There were no certainties if the 
signs were representational, symbolic, or phonique. Speculations, 
surmises and guesses were chiefly the implements whereby solutions were 
attempted. But the challenges were not faced with appreciable success. 
Comparisons and analogies and so forth may only bring out common 
characters, if existent. But affinity must be based on kinship. ,The seal 
writings of the Indus valley, were not traceable to any known foreign 
source. Since they were incontestably of Indian origin, dues as to their 
decipherment must have to be based on indigenous critical apparatus. But 
proper searches were not made. 

That such apparatus — long in existence in India—, could however, be 
successfully employed for this purpose, has now been demonstrated amply. 
These are the Tantrika Bija Kosba-s — the dictionaries, many in existence, 
of ritual cryptograms — mostly single-lettered and a few conjunct-lettered, 
monosyllabic sounds. The BiJa lAuntra-s are monosyllables, and though 
representing letters of the alphabet, arc supposed to be forms of Sakti as 
sound-powers. Out of the Bija-s^ the forms of the inherent Devaia-s are 
materialised. On the other hand, they probably, represent,^also actual stages, 
in the evolution of the meaning of Sabda-s or word forms. 

For more than the last two decades, industrious attempts were made 
by Swami Sankarananda to employ these Taa/rika Bija Kosha-s for the 
decipherment of the Indus Script. 

Starting from the apriori reasoning that the Tantrika cryptograms or 
Bija-s, as also^ the Indus valley signs, represent specific objects in nature, 
living or inanimate, or ideas connected with such objects, the Swamiji 
tried to compare and correlate the two systems. An analysis of the gradual 
steps of his thesis is given below ; 

1. The first step involved was the accurate identification of the representa¬ 
tions and to find out the particular sense. 

2. The next obvious step was inevitably to put them into mutual rela¬ 
tionship to bring out any co-berent sense, especially when there cpeld 
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be many possible interpretations, k particular sign may have mutQ mlm 
and vice versa, many signs might have om mkn in particular. 

3 Analogies with Chinese and Egyptian scripts were found — all Aose 
possessing monosyllabic sound values, were put to careful comparisons. 
But this was only a prelude to the discovery of more satisfactory methods. 

4. Two synonymous word-forms were juxtaposed — one with a general 
meaning and the other with a particular sense — the two together forming a 
specialised sense, as found in the Tantrabhidbana-s, 

5. The discovery of the old bi-scriptal Vaisali clay seals — three in 
number, provided mutual correlations. Both the pictographic and the 
Brahmi characters represented a number of identical sounds. The Brahmi 
sound-valyes were known, and the Tantrahhidhana-s provided clues to those 
of the pictograms ; and they were found to be identical, in each particular 
case. 

1 In the first seal (round) — the same legend “Aramikisvara'* is 
inscribed in two piriUel lines of characters, with the exception that the 
(5) compound pictograms have not the character for so- of the Brahmi. 

ii In the second seal (oval) with the 5 pictographic characters — the 
legend is Saddaka lira; the Brahmi has Sbarndak^ Pura, In Prakrit 
Saddaka and Ura are possible forms. ( cf. Sendraka of Kadamba inscription 
of Mayurasarman. ) 

iii In the third .seal (square) — the pictograms occupy two middle lines 
and the (9) Brahmi characters the uppermost and the lowest ones. The 
pictographic legend is Bacbali Amschbana and the Brahmi is Vasati 
Anumyanaka ( one extra syllable ) and the two may be equated, the two 
last syllables naka being probably intended for both the inscriptions. 

There are six Indus characters in Vaisali seal. 

The mutual corroboration of the two scripts — the pictographic and the 
Brahmi — proves certainly the antiquity of the Tantrika AbhiSna-s and of 
the probable use of these for secular purpose, as early as the beginning of 
the Christian Era. 

The Brahmi script must have evolved in India from these sources. 
Other probable offshoots or distant afHoitics were the Viktama Khole 
Inscriptions of Central India and the shell characters of Rajgif — the 
ftmntats of some other saboMrged Civilizations, long forgotten. 
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6 , In the Chinese system, the 214 tidials, by theit permutations and 

combinations, formed many ideograms. Also taken originally from speciBc 
objects in nature or their movements, those Chinese ideogiams likewise 
had each a basic and a phonetic part — the one, giving the s^se and the 
other, the sound. 

7. Another characteristic of the Cuneiform and other ancient scripts, as 
of the scripts of the Indus valley, was the development of strokes. ^Both 
pictographic and stroke characters prevailed — with modifications. 
Straight lines, curves and dots were the elements, used. Full and half 
strokes were also found. 

8. The sound values of the Indus characters were mostly identical with 
Sanskritic alphabetical signs. 

On the basis of his studies, the Swamiji concludes; (i) that the Indus 
people spoke an Indian language closely allied to some popular proto¬ 
type of what is Sanskrit, the cultural speech, and that its grammatical struc¬ 
ture was not well-defined ; (ii) that they were ethnically related to the early 
Indians and worshipped the same gods; (iii) that many of the old tribal 
peoples whose names arc deciphered in the seals, arc as old as the Vedas 
and the Upanishads, and are still surviving ; (iv) that the civilization of the 
Indus valley is therefore post-Vedic. 

The system of decipherment followed by Swami Sankarananda is likely to 
find further corroborations with the discovery of new materials. At present, 
unfortunately, the finds consist mostly of clay seals with brief legends. 
These archaeological specimens are little more than mute testimonies to the 
great age of the Indus Civilization. 

The Swamiji*s system certainly paves the way for further investigations ; 
it provides some of the possible foundations until more authentic 
literary sources (keys) arc available. 

2- 9 - 56 Haridas Mitra 


Monumenla Serku ( Journal of Oriental Studies), Vols. XIV ( 1949-193J ) and 
XV, fasc. I (1956). Edited by Heinrich Busch, s. v. d., S. V. D. 
Research Institute, Honshiocho zo, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo. 6zo and 258 pp. 

The Monmenfa Serica, after a glorious past in China, needs no introduction. 
All we shall do here is to welcome it in its new home. May it soon 
recover the important position it occupied formerly among the inter- 
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aationsil siaologidil periodicdls. Yet, we may refresh our memory and point 
out what we feel to be new features of the present volumes. 

The Mjommmta was founded in 1935 by Fr. X, BialJas, s. v. D., with 
the cooperation of Chinese and foreign scholars, resident in Peking. After 
the untimely death of the founder, the good work was carried on by 
P. R. Rahamann, the then Acting President of the Catholic University. 
Thirteen volumes and an equal number of monographs had been published 
when in the course of the revolution and the subsequent obliteration of 
Western influence, the Monum’ft^a was forced to close. In the new volumes, 
published in Japan, the general programme, the size, paper and print, the 
cleat pictures and maps, which made the earlier issues so attractive, 
have been retained. But a noteworthy change seems to have taken place in 
the editorial policy. The articles are generally longer, one comprising 
163 pp. and another reaching through two issues, even 247 pp.— a fact which 
is the more striking as the Japanese sinological periodicals are composed of 
very small papers, often mere notes. This may partly be due to the interval of 
six years' inactivity during which much miterial must have accumulated; but 
there may also be another reason. A Japanese scholar who publishes a note 
knows all that has been published in his field of research in Japan and can 
expect his note to be appreciated and the result incorporated in comprehen¬ 
sive compilations. In the result, cooperation is intense. In the international 
field, on the contrary, that cooperation seems to be widely absent, inspite 
of the wealth of bibliographies and other information, published each year. 
Books are carefully listed in foot-notes but not read. While scientists are 
eager to appropriatfe to themselves whatever results are gained in laboratories 
abroad, humanists, writing for a small national circle of colleagues on whose 
approbation they depend, do not care to acquaint themselves with the litera¬ 
ture published abroad, especially when written in a Far-Eastern language. 
This accounts for the fact that so many Western sinological publications are 
obsolete even before they are printed. As P. Kostcr rightly remarks (I 188), 

( The Western compilers of reference-books) “repeat diligently what was 
new long ago, revive cheaply what then was already obsolete." (transl. from 
the German.) This declining interest in discussion and heightened interest in 
“tools" “inventories" and “exhaustive" studies, which ate better appreciated 
by the financing public than less thoroughly documented “views", seems to 
be mirrored also in the growing proportion of large, better “selling" articles 
in the international sinological journals, 

•Most^ of the articles in the Monum^nia are written by Catholic leathers, 
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a fact which naturally rouses doubts as to whether all their stateweots ire 
free from bias. In either volume we find an article (j8 and 41 pp. ) Ofl 
matters related to Church history. But these articles are ^ot without 
general interest. The histoty of missions is part of the Aistory of the 
Western influence in China, and monographs like that on Michael Boym 
(B. Szczesniak, I 481-538) whose writings are imporunt sources for the 
study of the seventeenth century relationships between China and the 
West, are welcome also to non-Catholics. In vain did I look for passages 
blaming the “heathen” which abound in the work of P. Wieger and 
other Christian missionaries writing at the end of the last century. 
All other contributions are comparable with some of the best papers 
written and published in France and elsewhere on the subject of sinology. 
One of the authors ( P. Kjjster, I 203) emphasizes the importailte of the 
religious content of legends apart from their value for the dating of 
historical facts, quite convincingly. Some investigators “seek in every 
legend a historical kernel.” ( 202 ) But “the value ( of a certain legend ) 
lies rather in what it reveals of “the cultural-psychological aspect.” The 
article tells us “what the Chinese human being in ancient times” considered as 
‘bad’ or ‘punishable*. And this insight into ‘the Chinese soul’, viz. in the 
Chinese ways of thinking and imagining, “constitutes a real though not the 
only value of this material.” ( my transl.) To-day prejudices and supersti¬ 
tions are no longer the exclusive preserve of the churches; they are thick 
also in the secular universities, especially in the departments of humanities. 

P. Koster did a good job when pointing at some of them. He might have 
been even more daring in this respect. I lack expert knowledge to be able 
to take a detailed notice of the other articles. The translations, as many 
as I have compared, raise no objections. Only one point which struck me 
during perusal may be mentioned. In I 336 J. Maringer describes a 
Tibetan inscription as the “Sanskrit word ‘Arapatsanadhi’, a mystical, 
lamaistic prayer-word of a magical character.” I protest against the use of 
the terms ‘mystical’ and ‘magical’ as synonymous. Mysticism is not magic, 
just its opposite. Arapatsanadhi, originally perhaps an aid to memory used 
by children to learn the system of Sanskrit alphabets, became the name 
of a god in Lamaism. The line may be an invocation to Manjusri, the 
protector of learning, represented by his five bija (a-na). It is no more 
magical than any other prayer. 


W. Liebcndial 
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Dbtrmttara Pradipa by Dumka tAim [a Sab-commintary oa Dhitmottin's 
Nyayabindutika, a commentary on Dhatmakirti’s Nyayabindu], Bdited by 
Pandit Dalsukbbhai Malvanla, Tibetan Sanskrit Works Series No. a. 
Published under the patronige of Government of the State of Bihar. 
Kasiptasad Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna. 1955. vii+i-x.f- 3 ®* PP* 
Rs 7-8-0. 

I 

Dharmakirti's Nyayabindu, a treatise on Buddhist logic, claims high 
distinction for its subtle analysis of the fundamental problem of Indian logic 
of the mediaeval period. The work was originally written to explicate the 
crucial points of the problem of pramna^ defending the grounds of 
Buddhistic standpoint of Indian logic. Dharmakirti, an erudite 

logician, criticised and commented upon the important logical doctrines 
advocated or propounded by his predecessors and contemporaries belonging 
to Buddhist or non-Buddhist schools. As mentioned in Tibetan records, like 
a bright sun he expelled darkness : 
ni mas dmag rum rigs pa^i thigs pa yis / 
bdag gi Ita ba druns phyun no mtshar nid // 

(Obermiller’s edn. p, zay) 

The Nyayabindu, likz the author’s Pramanavartika, was composed in 
dialectical method and in a very concise language. For instance, it may be 
noted that Dharmakirti did not propose a general definition of pramana 
explicitly in cither of the above two works. He categorically opened 
a discussion on the problem of pramana^ explained by Dharmottara in his 
commentary. Hence, we find that in many instances the Nyayabindu was so 
difficult to understand that even the commentaries by Vinitadeva, Santabhadra 
and Dharmottara could not provide adequate elucidation. Later on, a group 
of scholars, like Durveka Misra, felt the necessity of sub-commentiftg on those 
commentaries for obvious reasons. For instance; Dharmottara’s commentary 
p. 21 has r ... anumanam iu linga sambaddham myatamartham darsayatijata 
ite niyatasyarthasya pradarsake. Here Dharmottara requires more clear^xposition 
which Durveka Misra provides, (see p xi, 11 16-18). 

The reason of Dharmakirti's silence in enunciating a general definition 
of ammam in his Nyayabindu is thus explained by Dharmottara : pararibanu- 
manm sahdatmakam smrthsnmemam tu jmmtmakam I iatastayob praiimyafam 
lahammakhyutum prakaranahhfdah hatbyati (p, 67) Is this sufficient ground to 
explain the reason of Dharmakirti’s silence ? 

For the comprehtosioo of similar subtle logical problems, Durveka's 
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commentary throws much light. In appreciation of the method of interpreta¬ 
tion followed in the sub-commentary, Dharmottara-pfadip^, Pt. Malvania 
correctly observes, ‘he (Durveka) was a sound critical scholar Indian logic 
and he had the faculty of independent judgment’- ( cp. pp. ^ 42-44, 54-57, 
172-173 etc.). The present work will be a great help to scholars in 
determining Dharmakirti’s standpoint as represented in the Nyayabindu. 
(For controversial opinions in this regard, see History of Indian Phi/ospphj — 
Vol. I, by Dr. Umesha Misra, Allahabad, 1957). 

To facilitate the study of Buddhist logic, the present edition of Nyayabindu 

« 

together with Dharmottara^s commentary and Durveka Misra’s sub-commen¬ 
tary, as given side by side, is really helpful. The introductions (in Hindi 
and in English) of Dharmottara-pradipa and the notes by the editor appended 
thereto, testify Pt. Malvania^s critical outlook as well as his acquaintance 
with the abstruse problems of Buddhist logic. It may be observed that a 
brief note on the result of the comparative study of the original Nyayabindu 
and Nyayabindutika with their Tibetan versions, would have made the 
edition more critical. The patronage extended by the Bihar Government 
in publishing such rare texts, is a source of encouragement to scholars 
engaged in higher studies and research. 


Sunitikumar Pathak 
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That was 2.300 years ago when India was already famous as the home of 
quality steel Today, once again, steel is very much to the fore in tho 
nation's thinking. India's steebmaking capacity is being rapidly enlarged to 
provide a sure and solid basis for the country's industrial advancement 
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freedom 

RMINDRlNiTH TaCORE 


Given below is a transcription by Leonard K. Elmhirst of a talk given at 
San Isidro, Argentina where Rabindranath Tagore stayed as guest of 
Madame Victoria Ocampo during the period September-December 1924 . 

Like most other writers, the thoughts and sentiments I 
express jn my writings have their philosophical foundation, but 
I lack the training of a professional philosopher. In India, 
philosophy infects the very atmosphere wc breathe. Quite 
unconsciously I shape all my thoughts and my life on the 
philosophical teachings of the Upanishads. I can therefore only 
discuss with you what I consider to be the central idea in our 
own religion, an idea whose source lies in the Upanishads. 

This idea is that truth implies unity, a unity expressed through 
many and varied manifestations, a unity which, when we are 
able to realize it, gives us freedom. To a man ignorant of a 
foreign language, the literature contained in it appears to be a 
stupendous jumble of words, and the speech mete sounds that 
oppress and confuse the mind. Directly he learns and under¬ 
stands the langiyige, he is freed from the bondage of his igno¬ 
rance. Likewise, a path is a meaningless division on a farm 
until we understand that, although at first glance it divides, in 
reality it connects us with the farm of our neighbour. When 
we regard our self as a sole and final end, we separate the self 
from the great life of the world. As soon as we admit that the 
self must establish a harmonious relationship with the all, then, 
for the first time, we realize what the word freedom means. 
Until a poem reveals to us that unity of perfection that permeates 
the words and the grammar and transcends them, we find 110 
joy in it. The world is like that poem; it is constituted of 
facts, that may themselves constitute new discoveries to the 
explorer and illustrate new laws to the scientist, but never their 
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significance, a significance which can only be comprehended 
through our spiritual vision. Because this truth of perfect inter¬ 
relation goes far beyond the mere facts or the contenft of the 
poem, it carries us instantly across them, making us free, like 
the beauty of a rose that takes no time in leading our minds 
beyond the innumerable physical facts of that flower tp its 
ineffable harmony. 

We have in our Upanishads the great saying : 

Only he knows truth 

who realizes himself in all beings, 

and all others in himself. 

Let us tty to understand this saying, for in understanding it 
we shall come to a truth which, as I said, lies at the basis of all 
that we call civilization. An individual who succeeds in 
disassociating himself from his fellows may imagine that there¬ 
by he attains real freedom, for all ties of relationship of value 
imply obligation to others. But we know from our experience 
in history that this is not a fact, and that where men live under 
the compulsion of fear of their neighbours, they cannot attain 
their full humanity. Only those who can cultw^ate a feeling of 
sympathy with others, of understanding and of co-operation, 
achieve that relationship which is a great deal more than the 
numerical fact of their all being on this earth together. Civili¬ 
zation, itself the fruit of inter-communication and of escape 
from the dungeons of obscurity, is productive of the arts, of 
literature, of religion and of ethics, all of which can embody 
eternal values. They will never emerge from that kind of crowd 
which only represents an unrelated or imperfectly related 
numb,M of people. The best and highest type of society is one 
that is forever active in trying to solve the problem of mutual 
relationship. Only thereby can wider areas of freedom for its 
members be acquired. 
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Men are never free in a country where the rulers have 
one idea of their own as to what should be, And the ruled ideas 
^that are quite different. In England, through their political 
experience and good sense, the people has succeeded in 
establishing and in keeping open for themselves what seems to 
be an. almost perfect system of communication between those 
who are at the helm of the government and the man at the 
bottom.. 

In India, the real cause of the weakness that cripples 
our spirit of freedom arises from the impregnable social 
walls wewraise between the different castes. These check the 
natural flow of fellow-feeling among the people who live in 
out country. The law of love and of mutual respect has been 
ignored for the sake of retaining an artificial order. This 
only serves to promote a sense of degeneracy and of defeat. 
The people of India in this way have built their own cage. 
But by trying to secure their freedom from one another, they 
only succeed in keeping themselves eternally captive. 

The truth is that for humanity the perfect relationship is one 
of love. This truth has itself been the foundation of the teaching 
of the Buddha.-, According to him, we can only reach our 
freedom through cultivating a mutual sympathy. To gain this 
freedom we need to liberate ourselves from the fetters of self 
and from all those passions that tend to be exclusive. It is 
this liberating principle that we must apply to an imprisoned 
world. 

What we call progress does not necessarily conform 
with this ideal. With a purely material progress the greed 
for things tends to become a passion, thereby promoting 
unbridled competition and conflict. A reign of ugliness 
spreads like a callous over the whole world. Men behave too 
much today like those savages who put an artificial value on 
their collection of human scalps. However large it grew, it 
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never seemed to lead those primitive people to any notable 
discovery or truth. A mere addition to the height of sky¬ 
scrapers or to the velocity of speed can lead only to Ja savage 
orgy of boasting and of exaggeration. Along this road, the 
spirit of man will be vanquished by the demon of senseless 
accumulation, and will remain the perpetual victim of a moral 

t 




THE PAINTINGS OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

Bishnu Dey 


It was in a Calcutta theatre, the veteran British scientists, man 
and wife, said that Tagore’s play, Kaktakarahi acted better than 
it read. The credit was due to Sambhu Mitra and his Bohu- 
rupec group of actors and assistants. The play lacked in drama, 
as distinct from fine thought and language, but the actors 
endowe<i it with their own vitality, the contemporaneity of their 
ardent interpretation, so that even though the play was in 
Bengali, Professor J. B. S. Haldane and Mrs Haldane were as 
much impressed as their hosts, Professor P. C. Mahalanobis and 
Mrs Mahalanobis. Later on, Haldane said that he knew 
what we thought of Tagore’s work in Bengali, that he 
had read Tagore in translation with great care, but he 
would not have thought he was a very great poet — from 
the translations, unless he had the opportunity to look at 
the great man’s paintings. Now, he said, he could imagine that a 
man who could paint such pictures might be a great poet in his 
own language. 

Leaving aside the fact that Tagore has been singularly unfor¬ 
tunate in the txunslation of his work, including much by himself, 
it is true that for people who do not know Bengali, Tagore’s 
paintings are an excellent introduction to a study of his genius. 
His paintings complete his artistic personality and its multitudi¬ 
nous expression. It was, indeed, stupendous in its range, and 
heroic in achievement, the nature of which cannot be properly 
understood out of his native context. But the total effect of his 
oceanic range is, one might say, somewhat pacific. It is true, 
that, on the whole, his work gives one the sense of a fine strong 
mind which cared more for the peace than the tumult of the soul. 
This however, was not, with him, whatever it may be with his 
followers, a superficial habit. It came from the deep of his 
nature, from his beliefs which were so true and important to 
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him ; it came from his attitude to and vision of life — and 
death. 

Wc need not try to analyse his beliefs or the natute of his 
personality which he had built up against the background of his 
life. His official biographer tells us a few things which throw 
some light on his background : how, for example, Taggre’s 
saintly father was perhaps a little disturbed when young Rabi 
came to be intoxicated with the freedom and the adventure of 
the mind of man in Europe and recalled him home, or how the 
young poet was rushed into an arranged marriage. We all know 
with what unfailing dignity and devoted sense of duty, .possible 
only in a highly civilised person, the poet fulfilled the demands 
of life. One can also notice the influence of the Mahatshi upon 
his youngest son, in spiritual refinement and good manners, 
which is but another name for morals. 

But the refinement and correctness had their limitations. 
Readers of Romain Rolland may remember how the Maharshi 
had once invited Ramakrishna to a party and then thought of 
the incongruity of the ill-dressed simple rustic in an upper class 
Indo-Anglian assembly, and cancelled the invitation. 

Tagore was a victim of the aristocrat’s inhibition., in a country 
where artistocrats are few and usually somewhat unsatisfactory 
as men. Much he gained thereby; perhaps the restless¬ 
ness of his creative imagination, throughout a long and 
highly productive career, may partly be traced to this 
holding himself back from an abandon to this crude and 
cracked life of our common people. But he tried to break 
through again and again, as we find in some of his poems, 
plays, stories or novels; and at least in two spheres of his 
immense activity, he gained freedom. It was when he himself 
had his full experience of life and had reached the serenity of 
an old man and the ease of long mastery, that his songs acquire 
the great beauty of spontaneous abandon to the beauty of the 
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visible, sensible world and to the beauty of human love. It was 
not so much emotion recollected in tranquillity as the joys and 
sorrows of this dangerous life of ours on this earth, stilled in the 
sanctities of memory. Is it any wonder that even in physical 
appearance, Tagore who had been a very handsome young man 
grew into a marvellously beautiful old man ? It was no 
improvement in features or quality of the skin, it was the beauty 
of the growth of a poet’s mind. 

Years ago, an Art School Principal told me that Tagore could 
not represent even a matchbox, and how could he be termed 
a painter ? Not altogether an impertinent question from the 
academic point of view, particularly in our country, where so 
many young persons rush into what is called the free style of 
abstract art, which is but the inevitable next stage after the 
realism of the bourgeois Renaissance in Europe. Similar 
questions have been asked about Cezanne who did not quite 
know how to hold his brush or smooth the surface in the 
classic mode of the Italian or Dutch masters. Gauguin and 
Douanier Rousseau were amateurs. It is strange that in the 
case of poetry or music, we do not demand or test the power 
to describe a rc’’.! matchbox or a bird or a man’s face. However, 
another of our Art School Principals had answered this 
question. Tagore, we were told, had practised pencil drawing 
when he was quite a young man. Others have explained his 
late arrival in the world of painting by his calligraphic interest 
in his manuscripts. Perhaps he had to wait for the climate to 
change, when our century came of age. The fact remains that 
he started painting with a joyous fury when he was over sixty; 
and his pictures have great significance for us in any serious 
consideration of Rabindranath Tagore’s life and work, and also 
for its role in the history of our painting. 

Perhaps Leonardo was right in considering painting a more 
satisfactory art than poetry, because 
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The eye which is called the window of the soul is the chief means 
whereby the understanding can most fully and abundantly appreciate the 
infinite works of Nature, and the ear is the second which acquires dignity 
by hearing of the things the eye has seen. 

Tagore had heard the music it seems earlier, simply because he had 
been himself a singer and composer from his boyhood. That he 
had heard the music well we find from some 3,000 of his songs; 
both the words and the music came to him simultaneously as 
he looked at and loved the works of nature. This dignity of 
music must have been of great help to him as a discipline in 
and mastery of rhythm. And, he had also the advantage inspite 
of Da Vinci, of the long and varied experience of his poetry, 
verse and prose, which gave him the power to re-create, to re¬ 
conceive and to re-organise his world of perception. 

Perhaps it was due to his conceptual or intellectual habit 
of poetry, more than his family or social background that 
Tagore had his world de-limited. Biography in this case, 
may not explain the whole mystery of his genius. Leonardo 
did not quite have the world of poetry in his mind when he 
said that 

( 

There is the same difference between the poet’s and the painter’s 
representation of the human figure as there is between dismembered and 
united bodies...And the poet’s way may be compared to that of the musician 

.But the poet is debarred from such harmonious discrimination of 

voices, he is unable to give an equivalent of musical harmony, because it is 
beyond his power to say different things simultaneously, as the painter does 
in his harmonious proportions where the component parts arc made to react 
simultaneously and can be seen at one and the same time, both together and 

separately.For these reasons the poet ranks far below the painter in the 

representation of visible things, and far below the musician in that of invi¬ 
sible things. 

It is true that the processes are different. But each artkind 
has its own virtues and limitations. Painting cannot reach 
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cettain human expetiences because of its very mode of operation. 
The Divine Comedy can be possible only in verse, the same is 
true of King Lear or The Odyssey or any important work of 
poetry. And modern poetry since Mallarme has been moving 
towards the unitary view of objects. And after all, even the 
painter’s eye can see, at a time, only a dismembered thing— 
that is the law of the human eye—the component parts are 
added together by the painter, part by part. The head and 
the test of the body in a full-length portrait is only the result of 
joining various visions together. But there is some truth in 
Leonardq’s statement, and Tagore would have been much 
poorer, if he had not been also a musician and a painter, where 
the media helped him to release himself. 

There have been poets who painted, for example, Goethe and 
Hugo. And the first made some contribution to our knowledge 
of light and colour. There is also Blake, important both as a 
poet and a painter. But Coomaraswamy missed the point in 
his comparison between the two. Blake really continued his 
poetry in his painting or his painting in his poetry. They 
supplement each other, whereas in Tagore’s case, they are 
complementary. ^ 

Again, though in a way Tagore was an amateur in painting, 

( was not he the same in poetry too ? are not all poets amateurs 
in poetry ? even though in some of the new countries there are 
now schools for poetry I ) Tagore cannot be compared to 
Alfred Wallis or Ramjor, he had sixty years of maturity and 
sophistication of a highly civilised Indian who knew his world 
of today. But it is true that f'he impact of the visible universe 
which came to exist for him, and the exhilaration of the new 
found power to represent it, was tremendous, and painting 
became an adventure as exciting to the master as it can be to a 
child. He himself was very pleased when Jamini Roy praised 
bis pictures, be said that he 

z 
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,,,could not have a better reward in this country where the eye is 
muffled.I 

In another letter he said : 

We use our eyes, not because we see beauty and are pleated. The flow 
of the visible across our eyes keeps our consciousness alert. In my childhood, 
I lived enclosed in a lonely room, and various things of the outside world 
used to appear before my eyes only through the window shutters and to 

keep my mind awake with curiosity. That is the world of pictures. 

We want to see because we love to see things. It is out of this ardour 
that visible objects come up in our world. They do not carry any philoso¬ 
phical ideas, they do not claim to solve any problems of our everyday life, 
nor do they raise moral issues. They only convey to us the fact they exist, 
absolutely exist. Consequently, they also sharpen in a particular way the 
feeling that we also exist. The answer to the question—what is a picture, 
is that it bears witness to this absolute concrete existence. The clearer its 
declaration, the more unique it is as a statement, the better for its purpose 
and fulfilment. Everything else is irrelevant. When I had not yet turned 
to painting, then, from this universal scene, notes of music used to invade 
my ears, then the poetry of feelings —the rasa of bhava used to pervade my 
mind. But when painting attracted me, then my mind found its place in 
the grand pageant of the eye. Trees and flowers, men and beasts, every¬ 
thing became concrete objects to me with their own distinct forms. Then 
lines and colours began to recreate what was in the process of expression 
in itself. No other explanation is necessary. In thft visible world, the 
being of the painter as the unique spectator was discovered. This pure 
visible world and the joy of showing it up—only a real painter like you 
will appreciate this intimate story.^ 

In a late poem, one of those many which are quite a 
departure from the earlier seventyfive years, with their new 
broken rhythms and groping diction, he says, eighteen months 
before his death ; 

Over this continent of my life 

At the end of so many plains 

Across so many floods 


I, 2 & 3 Translated by the writer from the original Bengali, 
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I have journeyed since my childhood* . . 

In some places, the shaded verbiage of mysterious forests. 

In some, the despair of pale dry deserts. 

Or the wooded path of youth loud with flowers. 

Or the ancient mountain rapt in stillness 
With its obscure words, hidden in clouds. . . 

AIJ these I have gathered in my poetry 

Putting on them from memory their own rhythms. 

But now I see that a great deal had been left out. 

* 

The delicate pen in its timidity 
Did not collect in its picture gallery 
What is rude or cruel or horrible. 

That ispwhy in its harmony 
The rhythm has suffered a lapse — 

O why did it refuse to comprehend, why did it shrink ?3 

He understood better in the other arts. He had said in 
London in 1930 : 

It came to my mind that the whole world can be viewed as a unity of 
life and creation. Only those creations of the poet or the artists have a 
right to survive which have their proper balance, for interrelation is a 
principle of creation. I often think what significance there may be in the 
long neck of the giraffe. When it suddenly developed the extra demand for 
its neck, the whole body was troubled, and until the process was completed, 
it was a misfit, an*d so the whole body did its best in order to prepare for 
and give appropriate welcome to the newcomer. Such things are going on 
all over the world. There are innumerable animals. 

As a painter, he realised the ultimate aesthetic function of 
all objects, though as a poet he had narrower, rather Victorian 
ideals of beauty. It should be again pointed out that his 
enormous success cannot be gauged through unfair translations, 
and both Yeats and Pound in their later days were victims of 
their revulsion against a premature admiration. But the fact 
remains that in his literary work, in spite of repeated efforts, 
Tagore was circumscribed by his theory and practice of Beauty 
as something delicate, well-mannered, spiritual, somewhat 
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afistocraiic and a little Teiinysonian. In his pictures, however 
he had discovered that : 

Camels are very weird, but in its own surroundings in tfee desert, the 
camel is complete. 

It is easier to see and create in a picture the surroundings of a 
thing and set the thing right than in a poem, though modern 
poets like Rilke and Pasternak have tried to do that. 

Anyone who had the good fortune to look at Tagore’s 
pictures, if not all the 2,000, at least a few hundreds, must have 
been overwhelmed by the revelation of a great poet’s world of 
vision. It is a strange and unafraid world giving a sense of the 
magnificent richness of a powerful personality. It has great 
variety, — delicate things, almost girlish things, strong things 
of horror and of nightmare, exquisitely fanciful things. There 
are many moods of joy in movement and in stillness, of 
nostalgia, of sardonic humour, of harsh satire, and of tenderness. 
And almost always, the hand is infallibly certain. The beauty 
of the moving line is astonishingly bold and sure, inspite of 
the experimental nature of the inspiration ; and in a very large 
number of pictures, the use of colour is highly ri^ch and original. 
He painted in complete freedom with brush and pen and 
spatula, with inks and in various colour-media. I remember, 
one day how he had been painting while talking, and he exhausted 
his palette, and he borrowed a bottle of colour meant for 
leather-work, and finished the picture. He did not hesitate 
to utilise even flowers for this purpose. Sometimes he painted 
directly, at once ; sometimes he had tentative lines. Watching 
him, one could understand how the sense of rhythm and form 
which mastery and long habit in writing and music had turned 
into Tagore's very nervous system. 

Of course, even the unerring eye and hand had their moments 
of weakness. Here and there, as Jamini Roy had pointed out, 
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there is confusion of styles or motives in the same picture. 
But they are few and minor. In the best, and they are many, 
the eye is delighted to wander with the line or to gaze into the 
shades of colour. In these, one can see how, on the one hand, 
Tagore had driven past dead academic realism which tries not 
to represent but to reproduce Nature, and, on the other hand, 
the debilitated prettiness of the orientalists. It is true that 
Tagore . himself had something to do with the so-called 
Renaissance of Indian Art, in Calcutta, in Santiniketan and, 
generally speaking, all over India. His own work seems to be a 
revolt against the thin-blooded artiness and pictorial weak¬ 
ness of this neo-Indian Art. But he himself is obviously 
an Indian artist — not the kind which would be in keeping 
with the life-denying metaphysic sanctioned by such great 
scholars like Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy particularly in his 
highly mystical Boston period, and made so popular by Indolo¬ 
gists like Dr Stella Kramrisch. Tagore’s Indian character can be 
seen in the same artistic vision that we find in the most glorious 
of our arts in a sunny country, namely sculpture which embraced 
every aspect of life, human, animal and vegetable, and turned 
them all into, art-forms, all of which revealed a certain 
civilised, fanciful but controlled attitude to life. 

Tagore, no doubt, could not believe in the myths which 

our ancient artists found so useful, and which our folk-artists, 

|> 

to a certain extent, still perhaps can utilise ; Tagore is a modern 
man, but a modern man in India. And in Indian Art, there 
never have been problems of realism and surrealism and all 
that. Our realism has never been afraid of stylisation. Symbols 
have been very common things among our people, and a love of 
life in the concrete has gone hand in hand with symbolism 
integrated with canons which the bewildered abstractist of to-day 
might envy. And, to this Indian context, Tagore was the first 
to bring the spirit of the modern painter. Emil Nolde, or 
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May Ernst, or Modigliani could have understood him, though 
Tagore had nothing of the Teutonic wildness or the haunted 
splendour of the northern nightmare. Nor has Tagore the 
German whimsicality of Klee’s fancy of charm aid horror, 
though perhaps a reading of Klee’s Journal and Opinions on 
Creation may help towards an understanding of Tagore’s 
paintings : 

Let as develop, let us make on the basis of a topographic plan, a little 
journey into the land of greater insight. The dead point must be overcome 
with the first act of movement ( line), After a short time, stop to get your 
breath ( broken line, articulated by repeated steps). A look-back to see 
how far we have already come (counter movement). In your mind 
consider the road from here to there ( bundle of lines). A stream wishes 
to hinder us; we use a boat ( wave-movement). Further on there would 
have been a bridge (series of curves). 

Tagore also was fascinated by the adventure of the line. In 
the introduction to Cbitralipi 2, Tagore says : 

Desultory lines obstruct the freedom of our vision with the inertia of their 
irrelevance.4 

In a number of plates in this volume, one can see how 
Tagore drove out the inertia of irrelevance and gave back to 
the lines their freedom. In some of the pictures here as well 
as elsewhere, in Bengali books and magazines and also in 
Mukul Dey’s catalogue, one can find the liberation and the 
prosperous life of the line ; one can also find the marvel of his 
colours, opaque and luminous, brush-stroked and pen-drawn 
or finger-rubbed, sometimes stroked simply, sometimes in 
repeated attacks. Unlike some of the Germans, Tagore achieves, 
along with the emancipated line, depth or tone in the juxtaposi¬ 
tion of his colours. Even printed reproductions will give some 
idea of this tonal quality, thanks to the discriminating care taken 
by Prithwish Neogy and Pulinbihari Sen over Cbitralipi 2, 

4 Cbitralipi 2, Visva-Bharati, Calcutta 7,1951 
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Of course, reproduction does not do justice to the fine 
shades of Tagore’s colour. For example, in the remarkable 
picture he painted in Moscow in 1930, there are shades of 
blue, black and mauve which the Ism reproduction could not 
quite bring out. The colour texture is particularly important 
in many of his pictures. 

One can but wonder at the dear old master’s vivid 
apprehension of such diverse objects in their strangely 
varied moods, sometimes single, sometimes in compositional 
groups, always with the inexorable but autonomous logic 
of their rhythm, linear or chromatic, or both in one. It is 
difficult to classify Tagore’s work, there is so much variety, 
not merely in the immediate motive or the subject-matter, 
but in the treatment or mood. For example, there can be a 
primary division — the earlier pictures round about 1927 or ’28 
are patterns achieved on the accidents of calligraphy, based 
mostly on erasures, and then developed for the artistic fun of it; 
the later pictures are purely pictorial; some arc very close to 
real life, some are portraits of men and women, of himself and 
of historical figures, such as Dante. In the later work along 
with the interest in natural forms, flowers, birds and animals, 
men and women, still or in movement, we find dream pictures, 
and in some, a trend towards the pure design of forms, some¬ 
times even grotesquerie. These pictures may remind the 
spectator of many countries and many periods of Art, and 
sometimes they are pure creations of shapes and beings never 
seen on sea or land, out of an inexhaustible fancy. Some are 
bold sweeps of colour, some are gem-like or mosaic-like in 
their scales of tone. There are many with the gayest colours, 
but quite a few have an enfolding darkness and the bright living 
colours shine forth against the blue or the black. Tagore’s 
pictures remind one of the varied but self-controlled music of 
Bach’s fugues. 
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A STUDY IN THE RHETORICS OF HAMLET 

Alex Aronson 

« 

Hamlet is that kind of play which grows up with you. 
When you are young it haunts you with its "juice of cursed 
hebenon,” its “Remember me,” and its disturbing emphasis on 
“the royal bed of Denmark” which a “most pernicious woman” 
had turned into a “couch for luxury and damned incest.” The 
story, more than any other Shakespeare tragedy, has all the 
elements of a childhood dream — kingship lost by murder, 
a call for vengeance, and that familiar political set-up which 
consists of worldly courtiers intriguing against an honest prince 
lost among the clouds ; and there is, last but not least, that 
unspeakable poison which enters first into men’s blood and 
then into men’s minds. 

When you grow up with Hamlet by your side, the play 
gradually loses its crimson lustre of blood and vengeance, and 
seems to turn increasingly upon itself. Hamlet’s painful intro¬ 
version becomes your own. You project your own adolescent 
search for a soul into the play and discover in it the suffering 
that comes from over-sensitiveness, the inability to be ordinary 
and average, your own essential unfitness for life. This is the 
stage of self-pity, of emotional sloppiness, of indiscriminate 
identification. In European criticism of Hamlet Goethe's 
famous statement in his Wilhelm Meister represents this 
stage best of all. 

Your response to Hamlet is bound to remain fluid, uncer¬ 
tain, confused. At times he resembles one of those over-life- 
size portraits of humanity taken straight out of a novel by 
Dostoyevski; again, perhaps a few years later, he acquires all 
the twisted complexities that go to the making of Oedipus, the 
son and the prince. The fluidity of our response has its own 
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fascination for the literary critic, the psychologist, the teacher. 
It is the stage of the search in the dark, of groping after 
certainty, of striving after self-knowledge. 

To the mind that has achieved mental poise and a certain 
degree of emotional stability, Hamlet ceases to be what Thomas 
Mann, would have called “ein Sorgenkind dcs Lebcns” and 
what a modern critic has called “the Mona Lisa of English 
Literature.” To the mature mind Hamlet is, first of all, a 
play ; and since a play demands a more complete response than 
any other literary form, you arc forced to take into account 
more than merely its “contents” or its subject-matter ; the 
actors that move about the stage forcibly remind us of ourselves 
moving about in life, and their speech ( for they are seldom, 
if ever, silent for more than a few seconds at a time ) quite 
naturally reminds us of the use—and, more than once, of the 
misuse—that we tnake of speech in our life. To a mind versed 
in the subtleties of the theatre, movement and speech on the 
stage are somehow inter-related. At times they harmonise, as 
for example in Shakespeare’s comedies, at others ( as in some 
of his tragedies ) movement and speech arc divorced from each 
other ; it is then,that they are liable to produce in you a sense 
of intellectual ambiguity because the actors who are supposed 
to say what and why they act, do not behave according to what 
they say, or say something quite different from what they do. 
This discrepancy between speech and movement is one of the 
elements that constitutes the fascination which the play 
Hamlet has exercised upon generations of readers. 

Speech is a social activity determined by the social context 
which gives it or deprives it of meaning. Shakespeare (and 
the Elizabethans in general) saw the human universe in the 
form of a never-ending dialogue between yourself and your 
fellow-beings or between your Ego and your Id. At the same 
time Shakespeare discovered what no dramatist before him 

3 
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seems to have realised fully, namely that speech is the most 
common device in use among men to “cover up” something, 
to deceive either themselves or others, to pretend to be what 
they are not, to show off, to make the most nefarious actions 
look harmless, to hide the evil within by a smile without. 
Much could be said about the semantic behaviour of Shakes¬ 
peare’s evil-doers, Macbeth or lago or Edmynd ; the first one, 
a constant seeker after the right word that would give him back 
the pristine purity of soul that he once possessed ; the latter 
two, diligently, almost pedantically, heaping up words and 
mixing them up together as a painter mkes colours on his 
palette, both of them true artists of words who know how to 
handle them to their own full satisfaction. Each one of them 
a criminal “by nature” whose main weapon is language and the 
ambiguity of words. 

To the mature mind the tragedy of Hamlet is a tragedy of 
words, the tragedy of a man involved in his own semantic 
ambiguities, who could never harmonise action and speech 
because he also was a true artist of words wanting so much 
to do good, and yet doing evil. If our approach to Hamlet 
appears to narrow down his tragedy to a .mere question of 
“words”, we shall try to justify ourselves by going back to the 
text itself — more “eloquent” than anything Shakespeare ever 
wrote either before or after. 

Shakespeare’s tragic characters have a way of revealing 
themselves at the beginning of the play which truly denotes their 
essential nature. Hamlet has the unique distinction of revealing 
himself in a number of word-plays the very ambiguity of which 
throws everyone concerned into confusion. Hamlet obviously 
thinks in words rather than in images — “A little more 
tlian kin, and less than kind”. .“I am too much i’the sun”—. 
And when his mother, unintentionally no doubt, appears to 
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emphasise the word “seems” in her question, “Why seems it 
so particular with thee ?” Hamlet immediately pounces 
upon the word “seems”, thereby avoiding a straight answer. 
Instead he tells his mother, and incidentally us as well, that his 
grief “/s; I know not seems”. The speech that follows, elabo¬ 
rates this idea. He, Hamlet, is not concerned with appearances. 
The reality is here, within him. “Actions that a man might 
play” he truly despises ; for he has “that within which passeth 
show”, 'it is the kind of speech which not only reveals Hamlet 
to us, but commits him to a definite line of action, to a pattern 
of behaviour which anyone less than Hamlet might have 
hesitated to declare in public. 

This, at leasu, is what Shakespeaic tells us. There can be no 
compromise between appearance and reality, just as there can be 
none between falsehood and truth. In other words, if we 
are to understand Hamlet’s answer to his mother correctly, there 
can be no discrepancy between speech and action. You speak 
what you are and vice versa. It is your soul that provides mean¬ 
ing to the words you use. We remember that a few hours later, 
shortly after midnight, Hamlet having listened to the ghost’s 
story, decides to put on an “antic disposition”, to do just the 
very thing he most despises, namely to “play” a part that is not 
his by nature. We also remember that Hamlet is not only a 
remarkably good, but also a remarkably enthusiastic actor who 
is always on the verge of convincing not only others but also 
himself of the “truth” of his “show”. The paradox of this 
situation derives from Hamlet’s first speech about appearance 
and reality. Shakespeare, incidentally, gives us more than one 
hint in this play that the appearance of truth counts for more 
in human relationships than truth itself. 

Polonius represents this paradox in its purest state. In fact, 
so forcefully does he stand up for it that one sometimes doubts 
whether it is a paradox at all. He talks to his daughter as a 
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man-of-the-world who has no illusions at all regarding the need 
to distinguish between what “is” and what “seems”. Therefore 
Ophelia's naivete in believing Hamlet’s vows appears to him 
indeed pitiable, if not despicable. Being as goocH at playing 
with words as Hamlet is, Polonius never misses a chance of 
turning the meaning of a word inside out as it were, this being 
his way of teaching his daughter the difference between the 
“real’\and the assumed moaning of words. When Ophelia tells 
him of Hamlet’s “tenders” of affection to her, Polonius suspi¬ 
ciously asks her whether she believed Hamlet’s “tenders, as you 
call them”, adding, however, that she is a foolish and inexperi- 

I 

enced girl if she has 

ta’en these tenders for true pay 
Which are not sterling... 

The language of money suits Polonius. It is down-to-earth, 
“real”. He dismisses all high-flown pretence with the contempt 
of a man-of-the-world for the poet, the lunatic, the lover. In 
his opinion Hamlet’s “holy vows of heaven” to Ophelia are not 
to be believed in, 
for they are brokers ,— 

Not of that dye which their investments show. 

But mere implorators of unholy suits. 

Breathing like sanctified and pious bonds 
The better to begtsih .. 

Polonius who knows the society in which be lives and which 
he to a considerable extent, controls through the medium of 
words, is in no mood to believe Hamlet or any prince for that 
matter. He knows that speech is, by its very nature and 
especially so in the feudal society of medieval Denmark, a-moral, 
a useful tool in the hand of a politician, indeed the subtlest of 
all the weapons in gaining power over other human beings. 
And since he also knows that the end justifies the means, we 
find him at the beginning of Act n transmitting the rudiments 
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of his art to his servant Reynaldo. The true nature of speech, 
says Polonius in so many words, is to uncover truth with the 
help of falsehood. Therefore, when speaking of Laertes, 
Reynaldo should 

but breathe his faults so quaintly, 

That they may seem the taints of liberty... 

In such a way truth will be caught like a “carp” 

With windlasses, and with assays of bias. 

Reynaldo who is a fool and rather frightened of Polonius’ 
eloquence which at one point runs away with him ( “What was 
1 about‘to say?,..where did I leave?”), does not object 
to this round-about way of* finding truth and goes off to Paris to 
spy on Laertes. 

We, however, are left with the impression that those “of 
wisdom and of reach” at Elsinore have a way of handling and 
of using langu.rge which, in this kind of society, guarantees 
success in life ; indeed your very ability to succeed is measured 
by your command over words. When Polonius comes to tell 
the Queen and her husband the reason for Hamlet’s madness, 
they are immediately reduced to mere listeners ; they are 
hardly given a chance to express any opinion at all since again 
it is Polonius’ eloquence that overflows its banks. The Queen’s 
interpolation : 

More matter, with less art 

does not help at all, as Polonius gets more and more involved 
in his own rhetorics. Actually throughout this scene Polonius 
shows a peculiar realization of the unsuitability of certain figures 
of speech, of “art” in speech which, we may assume, contradicts 
“natural” speech — 

a foolish figure ; 

But farewell it, for \ will use no art. 
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That’s an ill phrase, a vile phrase... 

The contrast between appearance and reality, firstt stated by 
Hamlet himself, finds a worthy parallel in this contrast between 
art and nature. If to Polonius all forms of speech are “arti¬ 
ficial,” if indeed, as the whole scene seems to imply, one cahoot 
possibly escape from “foolish” figures and “vile” phrases, 
how much more must Hamlet feel the inadequacies of human 
speech when trying to communicate feelings that are “sterling”. 
That he does feel it, one sentence in his letter to Ophelia proves 
painfully enough : “0 dear Ophelia, I am ill at these numbers ; 
I have no art to reckon my groans.” He finds it hard to express 
the truth of his feelings in rhythm and rhyme ; the preceding 
four lines of doggerel written apparently by Hamlet himself 
show what happens when Hamlet takes to “poetry”. This 
seems to be Hamlet’s dilemma on more than one occasion : 
to have to communicate “more matter, with less art” to 
those whose speech and, therefore, whose understanding 
have become merely artificial. When Hamlet discovers the 
social advantages of “seeming” over “being”, he adapts 
himself to the semantic demands of his society and 
his age. 

Yet, he never loses sight of “nature”. It is his predicament 
to have to play a part and to have to despise himself for playing 
it. His own speech is full of equivocations; and yet he com¬ 
plains to Horatio of the grave-digger’s speech : “How absolute 
the knave is! we must speak by the card, or equivocation will 
undo us.” And immediately he reminds Horatio that it is the 
age and not the grave-digger who is to blame. Osric is another 
representative of an age that seems to have enjoyed nothing 
more than words. Shakespeare here goes out of his way to 
satirise Elizabethan euphuism. But we arc more interested it);, 
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Hamlet’s reaction to the hilarious artificialities of Osric’s 
"speech”. When, at one point, Osric is at a loss for the right 
word, Horatio laughingly remarks ; "His purse is empty 
already : all’s golden words are spent,” But Hamlet again takes 
account of the age rather than the individual; and after Osric 
has left them, he defines the type that Osric represents for 
Horatio's benefit : “Thus has he—and many more of.the same 
bevy, tfiat I know the drossy age dotes on—only got the tune of 
the time and outward habit of encounter ; a kind of yesty 
collection, which carries them through and through the most 
fond and winnowed opinions ; and do but blow them to their 
trial, the bubbles are out.” 

Only once in the play does Hamlet use the word "hypocrite” 
to designate the peculiar relationship between language and 
action in a society which forces you to “seem” to be what you 
"are” not. Before going to his mother he formulates to himself 
the painful situation of a man who may speak without being 
able to "give seals” to his words : 

I will speak daggers to her, but use none ; 

My tongm and soul in this be hypocrites ; 

How in my words soever she be shent, 

To give them seals never, my soul, consent I 

In the foregoing quotation Hamlet appears to be following 
the advice given by Polonius to his son before the latter’s 
departure for Paris : 

Give thy thoughts no tongue, 

Nor any unproportion’d thought his act. 

The accent lies on the word "unproportioned”. Again Polonius 
speaks as one "of wisdom and of reach”. He does not, how¬ 
ever, tell us what precisely constitutes an "unptoportioned” 
thought. We may deduce a good deal from the remaining 
pieces of advice given to his son. The greatest social error 
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that a human being may commit is to lose his sense of propor¬ 
tion, which means his sense of belonging, thereby to become an 
outsider and run the risk of becoming “false to «ny man". 
The first virtue of a socially well-adjusted person would, there¬ 
fore, be to know when to be silent. It all boils down to a 
question of commonsense rather than morality. 

Hamlet’s approach to the hypocrisy of human speech is 
different from that of Polonius. To the latter it is an ‘Vt” that 
has to be diligently studied ; the successful speaker would be 
the one v/ho knows what to express and what to keep hidden ; 
he is also the one who—artist that he is— keeps a due proportion 
between word and action which alone ensures social success. 
To Hamlet the starting point is nature. rather than art. His 
advice to the players is full of reference to what is “natural” 
rather than to what is “artificial” in human speech. Yet, exactly 
like Polonius, he reaches the conclusion that when speaking and 
acting (on the stage) man must keep in mind the ideal of 
proportion and degree. Polonius speaking about the “natural” 
life of man in society speaks in praise of art; Hamlet speaking 
about the “art” of acting, speaks in praise of nature. Need we 
be surprised ? If, as some critics think, Shajeespeare, when 
writing Hamlet, had in mind a particular type of human 
ideal, we shall have to find it somewhere in the middle, between 
art and nature, on that razor’s edge between life and the stage 
where perfection may be found. 

When Hamlet asks the players to speak a speech that he 
remembers well, he points out that there was “no matter in the 
phrase that might indict the author of affection” ( affection^ of 
course, here means affectation ); similarly he quotes someone 
who called the method of this speech honest, wholesome, 
and sweet and “more handsome than fine”. Later on, shortly 
before the performance before the king, he asks the players 
not to “mouth” their speeches “but use all gently^*, not 
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to “tear a passion to tatters”, but instead to “let your own 
discretm be your tutor” ; the essence of all good play-acting, in 
Hamlet’s opinion, is “to suit the action to the word, the word 
to the action” ; this is indeed Polonius’s advice to his son, only 
that Hamlet continues “with this special observance, that you 
o’erstep not the modesty of nature^ Nature is very much in 
Hamlet’s mind at this moment; for according to him, the very 
purpose of playing is “to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to 

nature.” 

Gentleness, discretion, modesty, — these are the keywords in 
Hamlet’s speech ; for even in “the whirlwind of passion”, the 
actor must “acquire and beget a temperance that may give it 
smoothness” Where do we draw the line between life and the 
stage ? Hamlet knows fully well that one who follows the 
dictates of discretion in speech and in action is unfit for life in 
his society. This, by the way, explains his violent outburst 
when he finds Laertes “mouthing” his grief in Ophelia’s grave 
before the assembled court — 

Nay, an thou’lt mouth, 

ni rant as ■well as thou. 

In such an exclamation as this is expressed all of Hamlet s 
contempt for the “poor player that struts and frets his hour 
upon the stage”, the immature soul that has not learnt the art 
of self-control, and is devoid of the virtues of temperance and 
smoothness in either speech or action. Laertes “phrase of 
sorrow” is indeed *‘uoptoportioned”; he speaks his passion 
like some “robustious periwig-pated fellow”; nature revolts 
against it, and “the wandering stars” stand still “like wonder- 

wounded hearers”. 

Considering that every one of the characters in Hamlet is 
almost constantly playing a part, Hamlet’s advice to the players 
is of peculi^ significance for our undersanding of the play as a 
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whole. The king who is shown to us as a remarkably astute 
actor is defeated by his own weapon, the play within the play 
which no doubt “holds up” his own “nature” to'him. Even 
before the performance the king realises that his de^d stands in 
the same relationship to his “most painted word** as “the harlot's 
cheek, beautied with plastering art... to the thing that helps it.” 
After the performance his words remain “painted” while his 
thoughts ate heavy with a sense of guilt. Prayer is-no doubt 
the one form of speech where hypocrisy will undo even the 
best of all “players”. The king's self-knowledge is his only 
redeeming feature ; 

My words fly up, my thoughts remain below ; 

Words mthouf thoughts never to heaven go,'* 

This is indeed a case of “art” being defeated by nature. 
Polonius, an equally remarkable actor defeats his own purpose 
by constantly overacting; Rosencrantz and Guildenstern try 
their best, but are almost immediately dispatched by Hamlet who 
quite rightly, considers them to be very inferior actors indeed ; 
Laertes neither listens to his father’s advice nor is able to grasp 
the true value of discretion, he also has to die ; Ophelia who 
is sent by her father to “play” before Hamlet, breaks down at 
once and ends her life in lunacy. 

Remains Hamlet, the one of them all who has taken to his 
“antic disposition” not out of choice but out of necessity, the 
best actor of them all, who “know no seems” and yet is pet- 
mitted to be himself only in moments of sudden sclf-tealization, 
when he ceases to act and looking around him finds himself 
lackbg in those very qualities that he knew so well how to 
praise to the players: discretion and modesty and, above all, 
“suit the action to the word”. 

The most revealing of Hamlet's monologues follows 
immediately after the first pkyet's Hecuba 
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Hecuba-situation is indeed Hamlet’s own, a father cold^ 
bloodedly murdered, a mother widowed and humiliated. It 
undoubtedly affects Hamlet very strongly. Yet his monologue 
does not deal with the situation at all, but with the player who 
indeed spoke “in a fiction, in a dream of passion” and yet 
succeeded not only to “force 'his soul so to his own conceit”, 
but also convinced the listeners by “his whole function suiting 
with fortps to his conceit”. That all this was mere “play¬ 
acting”, was actually “for nothing”, amazes Hamlet. For if 
the stage could make the player “act” so convincingly, what 
would life; have done to him ? And what would he have done 
to those at whom his speech would have been directed ? 
Hamlet gives his own answer thinking no doubt of himself and 
of his own dilemma of having tried ineffectually until then to 
perform the ghost’s command. He can think only of “speech”, 
of “words”, not of action ; therefore the player 

would drown the stage with tears. 

And cleave the general car mib horrid speech. 

Make mad the guilty and. appal the free, 

Confound the ignorant, and amaze indeed 
The very faculties of eyes and ears. 

t 

As for Hamlet, he is “unpregnant” of his cause, and therefore 
“can say nothing” ; but like “a shrew” “a very drab, a scullion”, 
he must “unpack (his) heart wifb words’\ instead of choosing 
the only way open to him, that of silence and violent action. 

It is strange, this belief in the power of speech, a belief 
shared by almost all the characters in our play. If to speak is 
what distinguishes us from mere beasts, then this play is indeed 
a monument to our human nature. For the “paragon of 
animals” is here, first of all, a speaker. The king is introduced 
to us with that extraordinary speech about “the death of 
fathers” i Laertes delivers quite a sermon to his sister, while 
Poloaius is shown to us, at the very beginobg of the play 
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elaborately moralising for his son's beneht ; the ghost himself 
is given his chance to deliver the most impressive speech of 
them all. Though Hamlet excels in witty repartee 'and word¬ 
play rather than in making speeches, he yet, signifiantly enough, 
is made to deliver his speech about acting to the players. He 
knows, and later on he will share his knowledge with Horatio, 
that a speech—though it has the power to conceal the truth from 
the listeners’ ears — may just as well have the power fio reveal 
it. After all the speeches we have heard, the shortest of them 
all, the one that Hamlet wrote for the first player to speak 
during the performance before the king, will uncover “^11” : 

if his occulted guilt 

Do not itself unkennel in one speech, 

It is a damned ghost that we have seen... 

Yet when the guilt “unkennels” itself in one speech, Hamlet is 
less than ever able to fulfil himself in action. 

The universe that Shakespeare creates in Hamlet is peopled 
with speakers who seem to find their most complete happiness 
in verbal communication. It is a verbal civilization, first and 
foremost. The comedy as well as the tragedy of life derive 
from verbal situations. Their love and their ^hate, their pity, 
jealousy, and compassion, their good and evil, are all buried 
under a conglorameration of words. Significance only matters 
in moments of recollection. A universe that consists so very 
largely of “words, words, words”, is to a considerable extent 
the universe of the mentally unstable, the emotionally unbalanced. 
Most modern critics seem to have realized that Hamlet’s 
decision to pretend madness has its roots in some very teal 
disturbance of his mind and soul. Let us notice, by the way, 
that this pretended madness is, almost to the exclusion of 
everyting else, merely a matter of words. If we leave out 
Ophelia's description of Hamlet’s appearance in her doseti 
all the rest is verbal madness, indeed a question of speech* 



“moke matter, with less art” 




Horatio's exclamation on listening to Hamlet after the latter's 
meeting with the ghost, 

These are but wild and whirling words, my lord, 

may be applied to more than one occasion in our play. Hamlet, 
again and again, gives way to hysteria, loses that self-control 
over* his speech which makes him “unpack his heart with 
words”. On the other hand, Hamlet knows how to take full 
advantage of his “madness” saying things that have a wisdom 
all their own, cunningly disguising his very real mental instability 
behind the veil of his “antic disposition”. Polonius is indeed 
full of admiration for Hamlet’s “mad” speech : “How pregnant 
sometimes his replies are ! a happiness that often madness hits 
on, which reason and sanity could not so prosperously be 
delivered of.” 

Indeed Hamlet plays the madman with much shrewdness, one 
would almost be tempted to say, with much “art”. And yet, 
again, where does one draw the line between the “art” and the 
“nature” of madness ? After having listened to his nunnery 
speech Ophelia compares Hamlet’s “noble and most sovereign 
reason” in the past to the “sweet bells jangled, out of tune and 
harsh” of the present. We are liable to agree with her. 
Hamlet’s mother is convinced that it is his madness that speaks 
out of him. Hamlet's defence uses the same musical imagery 
as Ophelia— 

My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time. 

And makes as healthful music ; ’tis not madness 

That I have utter'd... 

The words “temperate” and “healthful” remind us of his 
address to the players. But we know, just as Hamlet himself 
knows, that the “modesty of nature” has long ago been thrown 
overboard, as far as he is concerned. 

And then there is Ophelia. Her madness is verbal in a 
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different manner from that of Hamlet. Her mind moves among 
flowers just as her body will drown among them later on. Indeed 
she is as mindless in her madness as the flowers ^e speaks 
about. Verbal insanity without the mental superiority, the 
sophistication of Hamlet, is the most pitiable of all, because 

her speech is nothing, 

Yet the unshaped use of it doth move 
The hearers to collection ; they aim at it, 

And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts... 

The “nothingness” of Ophelia's speech is the ultimate point 
that Shakespeare reaches in his indictment of verbal communica¬ 
tion between human beings, a verbal communication bereft of 
its soul, and therefore carrying no more meaning than Hamlet’s 
“words, words, words”. 

We who have been throughout the play “but mutes and 
audience to this act”, who have listened to many of the speeches 
in wonder and amazement, who together with Horatio have 
patiently absorbed the whirlwind of words, and now long for 
silence, we grasp — however dimly — that Hamlet's tragedy lies 
buried among words, those that he spoke and, even mote so 
those that he kept himself from speaking. His death could 
hardly be called a fulfilment. For even though he seems to 
save his soul’s integrity for all eternity to come, he has been 
found guilty. And though the suffering of his soul—his nature— 
redeems him, he dies among words as he lived among them. 
Horatio, more patiently than ever before, Horatio 

Whose blood and judgement are so well commingled 
That they ate not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please. 

listens and we listen together with him. "O, I could tell 
you—” says Hamlet; but he desijts, knowing that it is 
impossible to tell “all”; then, turning more especially to 
Horatio, he implores him : 
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And in this hatsh wotld draw thy breath io pain 

To till my story... 

Hamlet wishes his stoty to be told to posterity. Horatio is the 
Bttest of them all to give back to his “wounded name" its 
former integrity. There is one man in particular that should 
know “all,” Fortinbras who has Hamlet’s “dying voice” : 

So t$U him, with the occurrcnts, more or less 

Which have solicited— the rest is silence. 

We would have liked to be present at Horatio’s story-telling ; 
we would have liked to listen to his unsophisticated account 
of his friend's tragic involvement with human speech and action. 
Horatio is ready : 

so shall you hear 

Of carnal, bloody and unnatural acts; 

Of accidental judgments, casual slaughters ; 

Of deaths put on by cunning and forced cause ; 

And, in this upshot, purposes mistook 

Fall’n on the inventors’ heads: all this can I 

Truly deliver. 

Is that all ? Are we back again among our childhood-dreams 
with their characteristic elements of kingship, murder, and 
vengeance ? Will Horatio “tell” the story of the Prince of 
Denmark without Hamlet ? And the “rest” which is silence- 
will Fortinbras never hear of it ? 

Shakespeare never tells us what happened during that meetbg 
between Horatio telling his stoty and Fortinbras listening open- 
mouthed and in silence. It must have been a very undramatic 
meeting. For having reached a kind of perfection in their 
own simple-minded and straightforward way, they must have 
found it hard to comprehend the meaning of that agonising 
choice between speaking and acting which made Hamlet take 
the way of silence, thereby outgrowing the insufficiences both 
of human speech and human action, at last returning to the 
"modesty crif nature” after his “art” had failed him. 
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The concept of public opinion has come up for a good Seal of 
discussion with the advance of modern social sciences.* The 
relation between leadership and public opinion has also been 
studied but mainly with reference to the historically significant 
figures of the west.* In this paper I will try to analyze the 
relation between public opinion and leadership with reference to 
four Indian personalities who have been the topmost figures in 
the history of modern India — Dayananda, Vivekananda, Tilak 
and Gandhi. I take public opinion to be a much bigger 
category than political opinion and hence I will include, 
social, political; and religious opinion under the category 
of public opinion. Opinion also, I am using in a comprehen¬ 
sive sense because inexplicit attitudes, persistent historical 
traditions accepted without conscious logical ratiocination which 
have become integral constituents of the psychic structure of a 
people, and unvocalized opinion are also being comprehended 
under opinion. 3 Opinions are the vocal and formal expressions 
of attitudes. From the standpoint of the sociological roots 
of mental processes it may be said that the socio-historical 
structure does supply not only some of the primary materials 
and subjects of study but also the ways and styles of thinking, 
and hence I am including a study of attitudes and historical 
backgrounds in the analysis of opinion. Opinion is a highly 


1 The writings of Dicey, Lowell, Dewey, Lippmann, Doob, Albig, Cantril are some 
examples. For the history of the concept of public opinion, see W. Bauer’s article ^'Public 
Opinion” in Tht Enejclopaedta of tb$ Social Sdmes* 

z The articles entitled "Political Power,” "Authority,” “Leadership” in The 
paodk of the Sodid Sdmes, 

\ » 

3 For the distinction between attitudes and opinion, see W, Alhlg^PttkBcOpinioi^ 

( McGraw Hill Co, New York, 1959) pp, T78-180. , \ 
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fluctuating category and it lacks the certainty and exactitude of a 
mathematical number.4 In this paper I will try to analyze the 
technics, processes and symbols consciously and half-consciously 
utilized by the four Indian leaders to maintain their influence on 
the people. We shall also stress some of the dominant tradi¬ 
tions and myths which have been the historical constituents of 
Indian*national mind. Although I do not accept the romantic 
hypos tatization of the racial and the national mind.J nevertheless 
it is possible to decipher some of the main ingredients of the 
cultural ethos and thereby to typologizc the different culture- 
communities. The nation is such a culture-community. Gandhi 
and Stalin could respectively flourish only in India and Russia. 
Dayananda would not have been accepted in France nor could 
Roosevelt have succeded in China. A great leader has some 
significant original creative traits but he is also the focalization 
of the dominant patterns in the historical structure and social 
reality. The leader is neither the stupendous superman as 
conceived by Renan and Nietzsche, nor is he a mere agent of 
the objective forces of production and the relations of 
production. A leader does require creative insight to read the 
signs of the times. If he does not do that he can be the- 
martyr to a great idea but not a leader. He must have initiative 
and daring dynamic skill to place himself at the head of the 
forces that are struggling for supremacy. Leadership in 
modern India has been faced with the great challenge of the 
clash between the old religious, pietistic and social culture of 
India and the aggressive political civilization of the Occident. 
All the four leaders whom I am studying, were deeply rooted in 

4 For the diithictioa between flartmtim end tfulibraiitg public opinion, see V. P., 
Vgtms, "Publfc Opinion end Democracy,’' in TSt IiuBm Jetmu/of Potttiul Seiam, Dec. lyyS. 

J The fomandci and Hegel conceived of tbe Spirit of the People, Volksgoifl, almost 
a* a substance, In reeent times McDoogall and bis school regarded Gm^ Mind as if it 
were an Independent entity. 

J 
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the ancient traditions. They succeeded because they resisted the 
alien challenge. 

SwAMi Dayananda Sarasvati 

The career of Dayananda (1824-1883) is significant because 
it reveals the greatness of the leadership of the man who was 
intensely aggressive and vehement in mercilessly exposing the 
crudities and irrationalities of some of the most cherished notions, 
prejudices and opinions of the public. Dayananda had left his 
ancestral home in quest of the eternal spirit and for emancipa¬ 
tion from the bondage of death,^ The worship of the celebrated 
family pantheon had ceased to attract him intellectually and 
emotionally. Never in his life could Dayananda reconcile 
himself to idol-worship. He regarded it as un-Vedic. 

Dayananda was not the democratic type of leader with the 
catholic capacity for innumerable compromises. He believed in 
democracy as a political principle but in his psychological make¬ 
up he reminds me of an authoritarian leader. The vehemence 
of his challenge, the stubborn scholastic Vedism which was his 
mighty arsenal in any fights with the traditional Pandits and his 
persistent absolute belief in the veracity of his own ideas remind 
us more of the personalities of Luther and Calvin than of Pitt 
and Jefferson. There were other leaders in medieval and 
modern India who condemned several of the social and religious 
ideas of the people, but Dayananda was unique in his un¬ 
compromising iconoclasm. The mighty intellectual Congress of 

6 See The Life of Dayananda, (in Hindi), published by Arya Sahitya Mandal, Ajmer, 2 
Vols., based on the materials collected by Devendranath Mukhopadhyaya. Also Satyananda, 
Dayananda Vrakasb (In Hindi), For critical and appreciative writings on the life, mission and 
achievements of Dayananda, see Dayananda Cmmmoratim Vokm ed. by H. B. Sarda, Ajmer, 
1933; T. L. Vasvani, The Tmb~Btarer; Lala Lajpat Rai, Tbi published by 

Longmans, London, 1^15, 
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Banaras of 1869 where Dayananda had a discussion with the 
renowned Pandits of the land had idol-worship and its Vcdic 
origin as the basic problem. Dayananda also mercilessly 
condemned the theological ideas of the Moslems and the 
Christians .7 But his opposition to the traditional Hindu religion 
brought him into open hostility with the religious leaders and 
scholars of the country, and many a time he was hooted, mobbed 
and persecuted. The slow acceptance of the greatness of the 
personality and message of this man who had the boldness to 
set himself up in frontal downright opposition to the traditional 
social and religious opinion of conservative India, is a remarkable 
phenomenon of national psychology. 

Dayananda had several assets that made him a powerful social 
and religious leader. He had an athletic Herculean bodily 
frame, and many a time he won the admiration of the public by 
demonstrations of physical prowess. The native psychology 
interpreted these feats as manifestation of the power of Brahma- 
charya and people came to have secret veneration for him. 
Dayananda was an acute dialectician and had a subtle and 
ingenious mind. He had a great mastery over Sanskrit and was 
a profound Vedic scholar. He had a deep study of Sanskrit 
grammar. Against the authority of the Puranas he took his 
stand on the Vedas, the age-long rock of Indian civilization and 
culture. This resort to the Vedas had a great attraction for the 
Indian public., The average admirer of Dayananda may not 
understand the interpretations he put on the Vedic texts, but in 
stressing the Vedas Danyananda was allying himself with the 
literary foci of immense religious power and strength. The 
word Veda itself has a magical and mystical appeal in Hindu 
India. Thus the secret of Dayananda*s religious leadership was- 
that if he appeared as a destroyer of traditional notions, it was 

7 The thirteenth and fourteenth chapters of Swami Dayananda, Satyartba Prahaia 
(in Hindi), second editwn. 
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not on the basis of a pure critical rationalism but on the 
foundations of the citadel of traditional reverence — the Vedas.* 
■ Dayananda believed in the supremacy of the spirit? He was 
a theist and his last utterances at the time of his deat^ reveal bis 
spiritual personality. He practised Yoga. Some of the greatest 
followers of Dayananda like Gurudatta and Shraddhpanda 
were attracted to him because they regarded him as a great 
Yogi .9 But although Dayananda might have derived his 
immense self-confidence and utter fearlessness from spiritual 
perceptions, the public were attracted more by the thundering 
intellectual dynamism of his mind than by the calm, mellow 
gentleness and sweetness of his spiritual self. But certainly the 
fact that Dayananda was a Sannyasin — the ideal man of the 
Hindu tradition, who had renounced lust and money and bad 
put on ihtgerm had also much to do with bis public influence. 

Dayananda was thoroughly rooted in the ancient Vedic tradi¬ 
tion. He accepted the infallibility of the Vedas, and, at a time 
when western scholarship was deciphering the naturalistic origins 
of the Vedic deities, he pronounced them to be the fount of 
divine wisdom. At a time when western imperialism and Chris¬ 
tianity were dominant, he appeared as the spearhead of a great 
Indian religious revival. Revivalism imparted to Dayananda, 
and also later on to Tilak, great personal and social influence. 
Hence, if on one side Dayananda was a vehement critic of Hindu 
social and religious obscurantism, he brought Hindu public 
opinion to hjs side by his trenchant criticism of Christianity and 
Islam. Hence the Hindu public compared him to Sankara who 
also had championed the Vedic and Vedantic religion against 
the intellectual onslaughts of the Buddhists. 

Dayananda had an optimistic vision of India’s historical 

8 V. P. Varraa, *'Buddha and Dayananda/’ in Th Spark (Patna), May 27,1951, 

9 Swami Shtaddbananda, Kaljan Uar^ Ka PMk (k Hindi), Btoftiat, 1917 ; Nat|lytn 

Atmkatba (in Hindi). . 
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evolution. He regarded the Mahabharata war as the point of 
departure for India’s decline and fall. To a public lying 
prostrate and miserable Dayananda gave a new hope and vision. 
He reminded the Indians that theirs was the mission to spread 
the culture of the Vedas in the world. This profound optimism 
had^a great appeal for the youthful sections. Dayananda’s career 
thus shows that the successful leader has to give a gospel of 
actionijm and futurism to the people.*® A pessimistic 'gospel 
of the vanity and despair of the world may have appeal for a 
few philosopers, but in order to acquire a large following it is 
essential to dynamize the attitude and opinion of the public. 

Dayananda’s soul was heroic in character. Colossal strength 
of the physique, mind and spirit was the essence of his personali¬ 
ty as well as the source of his leadership. Leadership in his 
case was not the function of manipulation or clever intrigues or 
possession of armed strength. Tt was the example of what Max 
Weber calls charismatic authority. Later on, Dayananda estab¬ 
lished a religious sect which provided an institutional basis to his 
leadership but in the earlier years his leadership was based only on 
personal accomplishments. 

The career, of Dayananda and the story of the gradual 
acceptance of his message as one calculated to advance the 
cause of Indian nationalism and Hindu solidarity, provides an 
illustration of the shifting dynamics of Indian public opinion. 
Originally condemned as a heretic, poisoned several times by 
his own co-religionists as an apostate, Dayananda was gradually 
accepted by conservative Hindu social opinion as a social 
benefactor and a religious personality of outstanding ability and 
heroic power. This phenomenon shows that public opinion is 
a fluid and changing category and it is amenable to change by 
preachings and propaganda. 


to Sw$ini Satya Deva/Kt KboJ Ut (in Hmdi)» Jwalapote, 19JI. 
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SWAMI ViVEKANANDA 

The career of Vivekananda (1863-1902) is another significant 
example of leadership based on personal accomplishments, t^iveka- 
nanda had a contemplative soul and had profound mystic 
agonies and longings, but like Dayananda he also wanted to do 
something positive in the external world. The language of the 
books of Dayananda is plain and simple. Vivekananda’s 
language is more inspired and eloquent. Certainly, the orations 
of Vivekananda have had a powerful influence in shaping the 
mental structure of the youth, in Bengal specially, and to a 
general extent throughout India." 

Like Dayananda, Vivekananda was a Sannyasin and both 
of them provide the examples of obtaining power by abnegation. 
Although they had taken the pledge to renounce the desire for 
mundane fame and prosperity, both acquired fame in a super¬ 
lative degree. Vivekananda’s dynamic interpretation of the Hindu 
gospel proclaimed him as a world-teacher. In the west he 
was called ‘the Hindu Napoleon'. He was a mystic and he 
claimed to have the realization of the super-conscious 
through Nirvikalpa Samadhi. His eminence amongst his own 
brother-disciples was based on his superiority in the realization 
of the super-phenomenal. But the literate sections in the east 
and the west were specially captured by his giganticjntellectual 
powers. The fact that being a ^^m-clad monk he could deliver 
Burkian speeches in English made the Indian intelligentia 
wonder-struck. Another factor that made Vivekananda irresis¬ 
tible to his hearers was that like Dayananda he defended the 
fundamental principles of the ancient Hindu religion to be in 
consonance with the findings of modern science. He had a 

II Sri Aurobindo Ghosh and Subhas Qiandta Bose were Immensely inspired by 
Vivekananda, Vivekananda has been hailed as the spiritual father of Bengal nationalism^ 
$ee Lala Lajpat Rai, Young India, 
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sound knowledge of modern philosophy and science and 
history.** 

A powerful physique is sometimes a vital aid to leadership 
and both Dayananda and Vivekananda illustrate this idea.** But 
while Dayananda impressed people by having amassed immense 
physical strength, Vivekananda cast a hypnotic spell over the 
audience by the grace and charm of his physique. He was 
never as athletic as Dayananda. But there was a magnetic 
sweetness round his person that greatly influenced people. 
Hence the opinion gained ground among the public that the 
powers of Yoga had imparted luminosity to his physical 
countenance. 

The great contributing factor to the leadership of Vivekananda 
was that he championed the cause of Hinduism in the world 
at a time when occidental imperialism and Christian religious 
supremacy were at their height. Dayananda took his stand 
only on the Vedas and alienated Hindu public opinion by 
criticising the Puranas. Vivekananda championed the claims 
of all the scriptural texts of the Hindus and had the boldness 
to proclaim their supremacy in the fashionable and critical 
metropolises of the scientific west .*4 This procured for Viveka¬ 
nanda supreme* leadership in the Hindu religious world. In 
spite of the fact that during his travels in the west, he did not 
quite conform to the external requirements of the Sannyasin, 
he was hailed as a mighty Acharya after his return to India. 
This fact shows that public opinion can reconcile itself to a 


u V* P. Varma, **Vivckananda: The Hero-Prophet of the Modern World’*, The 
Paina Coiiege Magnet September 1946. 

15 E. S. Bogardus, F. H. Allport and L. L. Bernard consider fine physique or physical 
power or appearance of strength of body as qualities of leaders ; W. Albig, Ptiblie OpinioH 
pp. 102-103, 

14 Sister Niredlta, Masfer as Ism him* Romain Rolland TbeLifeofPamakrishaa 
and The L^e of Vhehmmia* 
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partial degree of non-conformity if the leader can demonstrate 
his excellence in some commendable enterprise. 

Dayananda was a critic of several of Hindu social malpractices. 
Vivekananda was not a reformer in the strict sense. 'He put 
the emphasis not on criticism but on construction. He claimed 
to represent the whole of Hinduism as it has developed during 
the centuries of its historical evolution. >5 Hence his leadership 
was not challenged in the same way as that of Dayananda. 
Public opinion did not show the same degree of antagonism 
to his leadership as to that of Dayananda. 

At heart both Dayananda and Vivekananda were saints and 
did not like the din and bustle and confusion associated with 
leadership. They did not want to mould their personality in 
accordance with the whims, prejudices and dictates of public 
opinion. Dayananda openly defied public opinion for the sake 
of his convictions. Both Dayananda and Vivekananda felt 
more at home in the technics of perfecting their own spiritual 
personality than in creating the paraphernalia of leadership. 
Still the foundation of the Arya Samaj and the Ramakrishna 
Mission provided to both the institutional basis of leadership. 
Thus both Dayananda and Vivekananda showed that it is 
possible to combine religious prophethood and social leadership. 

Vivekananda was a champion of fearlessness and freedom. 
He always put the stress on the absolute conquest of fear. He 
did not take any part in politics, but, nevertheless, he had a 
passion for freedom. His ‘Song of the Sannyasin’ consecrates 
the concept of freedom in a powerful tone. This exalted 
devotion to the creative aspect of freedom won for Vivekananda 
the lasting homage of the youth. Being a spiritual monist 
Vivekananda was an internationalist. But he had also a great 

15 Tbt CmpIutWorki Swam Vhtkamtida in 6 Vois, publttbed bj theAdvgjtei 
Aihratna, Almow» ^ ^ 
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attachment to India as the motherland. His exalted patriotism 
endeared him to the Indian public. 1 

Vivekananda owed a great part of his success to his 
marvellous interpretation of the Vcdantic philosophy in the west. 
He met James, Max Muller, Paul Deussen, Royce and discussed 
with them the significance of spiritual monism. He was 
singularly fortunate in procuring some devoted and talented 
western disciples. He succeeded in creating a new favourable 
public opinion in the west on behalf of India. On the other 
hand his success at the Chicago Parliament and other places 
stirred Indian public opinion.>8 

Lokamanya Tilak 

If Dayananda and Vivekananda were mainly concerned with 
social and religious opinion, Bal Gangadhara Tilak ( 1856- 
1920) was the first leader to be concerned with the political 
opinion of the people. Tilak was a versatile genius and a 
towering political leader. His life and activities provide us 
some new insights into the nature and significance of public 
opinion in India. 

Tilak in his early days had a physically vigorous and robust 
personality.*! But the rigours of prison life and illness broke 
him down, and at the height of his political eminence he 
impressed people more by his strength of mind than by any 
physical prowess or excellence. Hence physique as a consti¬ 
tuent factor in leadership was not as important in the case of 
Tilak as in that of Dayananda and Vivekananda. Tilak was a 


16 Tie Life of Sumi VhekmeanJk^ % Vole, by his eastern end western disciples, 
published by the Advaita Ashrama, Almora. 

17 Mr, M. S. Aney told me in a conversation I had with him at Poona in 1955 that 
at the time of the Banaras Congress in 1905 Tilak could cross more than half the width 
of the Ganges in cold December. 

6 
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profound Vedic and Sanskrit scholar. His monumental Vedic 
researches and his epoch-making commentary on the Bhagavad- 
gita thoroughly endeared him to the Hindu public and provided 
a solid foundation to his political leadership als6, because 
besides being a politician he was revered as an intellectual 
giant thoroughly at home in law, mathematics, philosophy, 
history and astronomy.’® 

Tilak’s greatest asset in life was his firm moral character. 
He did not have the capacity for reverberating rhetorical 
eloquence, but be was a leader of leaders. He had a strong 
sense of personal independence and was absolutely fearless. 
The Indian public regarded him as the concrete embodiment of 
indomitable courage, exalted patriotism and strong character. 
All attempts of the bureaucracy to antagonize Indian public 
opinion against him by inflicting judicial defeats on him proved 
fruitless. He was absolutely selfless and never coveted the 
presidentship of the Indian National Congress. But his 
Himalayan firmness, exalted spirit of self-abnegation, steadfast¬ 
ness of purpose, iron will and determination and an unostenta¬ 
tious readiness to accept the greatest sufferings, made him, in 
the opinion of both the Indian public and the British officers, 
the strongest political personality in the cbuntry.’9 As the 
father of Indian unrest, as one of the foremost makers of 
modern India, as the uncrowned king of the Dcccan, Tilak’s 
greatest political service was the creation of a strong, vigorous 
and unbending nationalist public opinion in the country.2° 


18 V. P. Varma, “The Achievements of Lofcamanya Tilak/'Tiff (Poona), 

August 5,1955. Swami Shraddhananda was attracted to Tilak because the latter had 
written that great book, Tbt Orion, 

19 This was the opinion not only of Tbt Amrita ?atrtka August 2,1920, but also 
of Edwin Montague expressed in his An Indian Diary* 

20 Gandhi’s articles in The Young India, 4th August, 1920 and February 23,1922. The 
tributes paid to Tilak after his death by Lala Lajpat Rai and Sri Aurobindo may be consult¬ 
ed in AH about Lokmatya Tilak 
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As a statesman and political leader Tilak was far-seeing, 
sagacious and practical. Hence as a leader he was admired, 
followed and even worshipped by millions.” He was a con¬ 
vinced democrat. He always adhered to the decisions of the 
majority. On the questions of the Khilafat and non-cooperation 
he had agreed to accept the majority decisions.” As a leader 
Tilak regarded democracy not only as a political mechanism but 
as a philosophy of life. He loved the people. The people 
were for him never a mere instrument for the exercise of his 
own leadership. He was always accessible to the lowest and 
ihe humbjest.*? He lived very simply and frugally. He was 
never a demagogue appealing to the crude and vulgar passions 
of the public. He was a democrat of democrats who created 
the foundations of a vigorous nationalism. He championed 
the cause of a politics of self-reliance, home rule and swarajya. 
The technics that Tilak used to create a strong public opinion 
in favour of swarajya were various. He started the Poona New 
English School, the Fergusson College and the Samartha 
Vidyalaya. He started the Mahratta and the Kesari^ the two 
papers that provided the most solid education in politics 
to the Maratha people. The Kesari was the most outspoken 
mouthpiece of the growing vigorous anti-bureaucratic public 
opinion. Thrice Tilak was charged with sedition, and twice, 
in 1897 and 1908 he was convicted for editorial articles published 
in the Kesari. If the Pioneer, The Statesman, The Times of India 
advocated the official opinion, the Kesari and the Bengalee stood 
for the cause of nationalist public opinion. Throughout his 


21 Even a confirmed opponent of Tilak, Dr. Paranjpe stated in a discussion I had 
with him at Poona in 195 j that Tilak was regarded as a god in Maharashtra. 

22 V, P. Varma, “The Foundations of Lokamanya Tilak’s Political Thought", Tht 
^t<xUsman, July 24,1956. 

23 For a sociological study of political leadership, see Max Weber ‘‘Politics as a Voca* 
tion", Eisafft in Sociology, pp. 77-123. 
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political career Tilak aimed at creating a strong, vigorous and 
powerful public opinion in favour of swarajya. 

The leadership of Dayananda, Vivekananda and *Tilak was 
mainly intellectual in character. They appealed to so'me of the 
most persistent moral and spiritual traditions of the country, but 
they brought public opinion in their favour mostly by intellec¬ 
tual means. Tilak was a master of the Marathi language .^4 His 
powerful trenchant Marathi style reminds one of Voltaire’s 
writings. He wrote the Gita-Kahasya in Marathi. Lokamanya 
Tilak definitely Indianized the Congress movement. He started 
the public Ganapati festival and the Sivaji festival, and thereby 
an integral connexion was established between the traditions, 
sentiments and opinion of the people and the national agitation.*? 
He had to create a strong public opinion in favour of national 
solidarity and after having created it used it as an anti-imperia¬ 
listic weapon. Tilak’s career is a monumental landmark in the 
creation of a politically oriented public opinion in India. 

MAHATMA GANDHI 

The careers of Tilak and Gandhi (1869-1948) enable us to 
study the dynamics of public opinion in modern India in its 
pronouncedly political phase. Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 
assumed leadership at a time when Indian public opinion was 
thoroughly anti-British. The propaganda of the Home Rule 
Leagues under the leadership of Tilak and Besant had created 
a great longing for swarajya. The Jallianwalla Bagh massacres 
had thoroughly alienated the Indian masses. The coercive 
technics used by the British during the first world war had 
produced great bitterness among the public, Gandhi appeared 


24 Sec the four volumes of Tilak’s Marathi writings originally published in the JCrwr/. 
2j Bipin Chandra Pal, Swadeshi and Swaraj (Calcutta, 1954), pp. 75-87. 
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as the concrete embodiment of the legitimate political aspirations 
of India. Tilak had begun the practice of bringing the masses 
into politics, Gandhi carried this trend forward to its logical 
culmination. He claimed to be a peasant and weaver*^, and he 
definitely transformed the Congress into a mass organization 
though its leadership remained middle class. 

What explains the phenomenal political success of this 
London»trained Indian barrister who has been acclaimed as the 
greatest Indian after Gautama Buddha, and perhaps the greatest 
figure in human history after Julius Caesar and Jesus Christ ? 
Not a great military commander like Alexander or Napoleon, 
not a politician occupying great posts like Bismarck or Glad¬ 
stone, not an academic philosopher like Plato or Sankara, 
Gandhi nevertheless, was a unique figure as a leader. He did 
not have the physical requirements of leadership which we noted 
in the cases of Dayananda and Vivckananda. He did not have 
any pretense to deep and profound learning in the ancient 
texts which was the great asset of Dayananda and Tilak. 
Gandhi’s powers as an orator were considerably limited. 
Nevertheless, he was able to acquire a phenomenal hold over 
Indian public opinion. The Indian people idolized him, and 
it will not be an exaggeration to say that in a sense he was the 
Indian public opinion for over a quarter of a century. 

Gandhi succeeded in becoming the most ardent champion 
of Indian nationalism through his leadership in the Champaran 
Satyagraha (1917 ), the Non-cooperation movement (1920-22 ), 
the Civil Disobedience movement ( 1930-1934) and the Quit 
India movement. Both in India and the west he began to be 


26 At the famous trial in 1922, Gandhi said that he was, by profession, a peasant and 
Weaver. Thb was the case of a middle class intellectual and barrister deliberately emanci¬ 
pating himself from the snobberies of his class and identifying himself with the styles of 
living of those m the lower strata of society. 
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regarded as completely identified with the nationalist move¬ 
ment. He was worshipped as a.national hero. His leadership 
rested on the fact of his being the most significant ^mbol of 
India’s national fight. His political leadership was reinforced 
by his spiritual personality. He pleaded for the incorporation of 
moral and spiritual values in politics.*7 His constant references 
to God and inner voice, his daily prayers and his vow of 
Brahmacharya made him a great saint and a prophet and the 
Indian public deeply adored him. Gandhi’s leadership was 
unique because to his tremendous political eminence he added 
the greatness and profundity of a saint. For the secularist 
and the materialist, there might have been an element of 
inscrutability in Gandhi’s leadership but Indian public opinion 
almost deified him. 

Gandhi used the power of journalism to accentuate his leader¬ 
ship. In South Africa he edited The Indian Opinion. His Yotmg 
India became the Bible of the rising Indian nationalism. Flis 
Harijan defined the course of India’s nationalistic politics 
for a number of years. The press as the most powerful source 
in formulating and moulding public opinion, was fully utilized 
by Gandhi. Besides his own papers, a great part of the 
nationalist press in India helped to accentuate Gandhi’s leader¬ 
ship. 

As a moral prophet and a political leader, Gandhi had the 
capacity to arouse and to dramatize public opinion. In 1920-21 
he promised to bring swaraj in one year. Although the promise 
proved to be fantastic, it heightened the emotional appeal of his 
leadership. His famous Dandi March of 1930 excited Indian 
public opinion to a tremendous degree. His famous mantra of 
“Do or Die” had a similar emotional and imaginative appeal. 

Gandhi had become invincible because his leadership also, 


z"! V. P, Vatma, “Gandhi and Marx”, The Man Journal of Politigai Science Jntm, 1954. 
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like that of Dayananda, Vivekananda and Tilak, was based on 
self-abnegation. Having renounced the desire for fame and 
wealth no temptation and no threats could seduce or overawe 
him. He became the centre of homage and reverence as a man 
of God. Gandhi's authority was not the legal function of 
holding any office. It was based on personal efforts. Due to 
the power of his personal charisma,*® he was able to evoke to 
some extent the immense reverence associated with the Avatara, 
in the illiterate sections of the Indian society. Gandhi sym¬ 
bolised prophetic leadership. His simple dress, his vegetarianism, 
the staff in his hands and the seating posture that he took up at 
the time of making speeches, served to turn conservative 
religious opinion in his favour. His fasts in 1924, 1952, 1933, 
and 1943 and at other occasions touched deep emotional chords 
in the public heart, and the reaction of public opinion was 
almost immediate and instantaneous in his favour. 

Gandhi was absolutely devoted to truth and his constant 
confessions also turned public opinion in his favour. Even 
the confession of his Himalayan blunder in 1919 did not 
antagonize Indian public opinion. Thus we see that the 
confessional technic of St Augustine and Rousseau was used by 
Gandhi in the field of public leadership. 

There were a few occasions when Gandhi had to face the 
hostility of public opinion. His crusade against untouchability, 
his consent to the administering of a bullet to a calf in deep 
physical agony, and what was regarded as his pro-Moslemism 
did turn conservative Hindu opinion against him but the deeper 
sentiments of the public were always in his favour. 


28 Max Weber has distinguished three kinds of authority : (a) traditional (b) rational 
or legal and (c) charismatic- “There is the authority of the extraordinary and personal 
gift of grace (charisma), the absolutely personal devotion and personal confidence in 
revelation, heroism or other qualities of individual leadership.” Max Wcbcr, Bss<^s 
in Sothkgy ( Oxford, 1946), pp. 78-79. 
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Christian public opinion both in India and the world favoured 
Gandhi. To some people Gandhi appeared as a Tolstoyan. 
One of the earliest biographers of Gandhi was a Christian — 
Mr Doke. Some of the greatest admirers of Garitlhi in the 
west like Rolland were devout Christians. Gandhi was 
influenced by Biblical teachings and he found support for his 
theories of satyagraha in the writings of Thoreau. Gatidhi’s 
trip to the Round Table Conference in 1931 brought English 
public opinion, to a great degree, in his side. He lived in the 
East End of London, fraternised with the labourers, absolutely 
stuck to his daily prayers with great fidelity and had his 
interview with the King-Emperor in his simple dress. He 
charmed the English people with his deep humility and 
simplicity.*9 To some extent western Christian public opinion 
regarded him as the greatest Christian after Christ. 

Thus we see that Gandhi’s leadership became so powerful 
because he simultaneously utilized the technics of political and 
prophetic leaders. No other leader during his life-time had the 
hold on public opinion which Gandhi had. 


Conclusion 

This study of the four eminent modern Indian leaders 
provides the following tentative conclusions : 

i Modern Indian public opinion, mainly expressing itself on 
social and religious questions in the nineteenth century, has 
become pronouncedly political in character in recent times. 
Nevertheless, political leaders with a religious halo round them 
influence it most. 

ii Religious traditions and sentiments are very active as 
social forces. The leadership of Dayananda, Vivekananda, Tilak 


29 Murid Lester, Gandhi : World Citii(en ( Kitab Mahal, Allahabad, 1945), p. 72, 
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and„Gandhi shows the influence of niofai and spiritual forces in 
moulding public opinion in India. 

iii The leadership of Dayanada, Vivekananda, Tilak and 
Gandhi was based on the support of public opinion and not on 
the utilization of totalitarian technics. A very strong and 
urgent politically-oriented public opinion, however, has not yet 
grown in India.- The leader with a strong personality has 
almost to create public opinion. 
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Pravas Jivan Chaudhury 

The tendency of modern civilization, that sorted with 
Renaissance in Europe and with Europeanism in' Asia, is to 
substitute science and art for religion, in the name of humanity 
and culture. So that to-day- if anyone anywhere spends his 
spare time in the thought of God and his salvation in the hope 
of self-improvement, he is branded old-fashioned, and not 
sufficiently human and cultured. In medieval Europe and in 
Asia only a century ago cultivation of religion was held as a 
mark of culture in a person. The scientist was then gonsidered 
to be a sort of clever a kin of the magician, who might 
be useful for many purposes, but in no way to be venerated as a 
man of culture and ranked with a priest or a man of piety. 
The scientist, in order to gain respect for his profession, had 
to pretend, particularly in India, that his knowledge of the 
empirical world was derived directly from God Himself, its 
author, through meditation, and so far as some of them sincerely 
believed in this intuitive method of science and deceived them¬ 
selves, they offered much nonsense in the name of science. 
Medieval science, such as physics, chemistry, astronomy, biology 
and medicine, was confused in its very methodology, it was 
partly empirical and mostly speculative. This was because the 
notion of culture or sense of value that ruled this age treated 
all mental preoccupations with worldly matters as unworthy. 
Excellence .and nobility of intellect rested for the medieval man 
in the pursuit of religion that answers man’s ultimate and most 
vital questions — those concerning the origin and nature of his 
soul, his much resented suffering, and death and salvation. 
In other words, the medieval mao was essentially metaphysical 
while his modern successor is naturalistic. This is again Seen 
in the manner the arts were held by him. The poet, the painter, 
the sculptor, the architect and the dancet wcfe ^1 Jidpired 
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as pecsons skilled in their crafts, but not respected, as 
cultured beings of proved intellectual excellence. The7 
were just clever, not nobly wise. Then they, particularly 
in India, to secure prestige for their occupation, had to fabricate 
all sorts of myths regarding the divine origin and the puri¬ 
ficatory function of art which was said to be inspired and not 
inventfid. The arts were recommended by the artists as a 
kind of ritual and were largely religious in burden ; yet we find 
in almost all the established religions of the world a deep-seated 
suspicion against them. This is because essentially art is con¬ 
cerned with the surface of things, the appearances, particularly 
with human life and passions which the religious man considers 
fit to be suppressed or passed by rather than dwelt upon. The 
theory of catharsis in the sense of religious purification of the 
passions through undergoing them in artistic contemplation, 
such as in a tragedy, is only a clever apology for art in the eyes 
of a priest who does not admit any pseudo-religion. However, 
the arts, like science, steadily grew in spite of the opposition 
offered by religion. And with the birth of modern spirit that 
overthrew the control of a religious order — which it considered 
to be a superstitious encrustation upon life that stopped 
life’s clear flow and suffocated it — and recognised the positive 
and sensible aspects of the world and man’s life, these 
disciplines won the highest place in human culture. So much 
so that culture came to' be equated with the cultivation of the 
sciences and the arts while religion was speedily pushed into 
the background. The modern man of culture is supposed to 
be cured of religion and treat it as an anthropological pheno¬ 
menon that appears in mankind at a certain stage of its evolu¬ 
tion and is naturally superseded by science and the arts. Science 
satisfies man’s intellectual curiosity about the world and gives 
him enough aids to live here and enjoy life, and so, removes 
the cause fot superstitious beliefs, hopes and feats. On the 
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other hand, the arts provide him with a broad field to exercise 
the imaginative and emotive sides of his nature, thus occupying 
explicitly as a shadow-world the place of religious myths which 
were confused with objective truth. 

Our contention here will be that this tendency in modern 
civilisation, wherever found, is not a sign of health, and 
that though the sciences and the arts are valuable for man 
and contribute to his culture, yet this value is not absolute 
but relative, and such culture is not a self-sufficient end, 
but a means to a higher one. The absolute value and the 
highest culture rest in man’s religious attainments, and though 
neither science nor art can, in its essential nature and function, 
directly help man in his religious enterprise, each does help 
in an indirect manner. Moreover, when reflected upon as a 
mental discipline each leads one to religion. So that they, 
far from being possible substitutes for religion, represent 
for us, first, relative goods that point to an absolute one which 
they serve indirectly, and secondly, human phenomena, a criti¬ 
cal study of which opens our mind to the essential truths 
of religion. 

Let us examine science first and see how far we can substan¬ 
tiate our contention above with regard to the ' legitimate place 
of this discipline in human culture. Through kience man seeks 
to order or organise his sensible experience so that he may bb 
more at home in this otherwise strange and haphazard world. 
This knowledge of some order in nature in the form of various 
natural laws, acquired through patient observation and experi¬ 
mentation, gives him some power over her. He can now, 
instead of passively looking on nature and receiving from her 
whatever she offers him, both good and bad things, at her sweet 
will, act upon her with his knowledge and harness her to hi|s 
purposes. Thus he learnt to produce fire and use it^ leiwatt 

animal husbandry, metallurgy, medidho 
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oth<it sciences which have revolutionised his life upon earth. 
This knowledge and its applications in life arc increasing with 
an accelerating speed so that we ate all conscious of the role of 
science in our present age which may he called a scientific one. 
Now, the culture of the age cannot escape the influence of this 
discipline that has done and is doing so much for man. Science 
in fact has attained such prestige in our cultural life that we no 
longer consider any other branch of knowledge worth pursuing 
in its old form. We are approaching them scientificially and 
reducing them to science and we reject whatever is not so 
approachable or reducible as so much useless superstition. Thus 
while Ndwton called his physics “natural philosophy” because 
of the prestige of philosophy then, to*day a large section of 
thinkers call philosophy “science of language and of methodology 
of the Sciences”, and whatever in philosophy is not science, such 
as metaphysics and the idealistic logic, is rejected as mete 
moonshine and verbal quibble. The tendency of the modern 
mind is to make philosophy scientific. History as a scientific 
description and correlation of events is recommended, and all 
such history as seeks to evaluate the past is read as literature. 
Economics, politics, sociology and ethics ate all purified of 
their evaluative^ elements and studied as social sciences. These 


elements in any enquiry ate described as subjective admhetutes 
which may be studied separatively as objects of psychQ||i{tt:al 
interest. This is how science has captured our culture tc^day. 
It recognises no discipline worthy of being its tival, for it 
collects all noO'Scientific ones in one basket and places them by 
the arts which it considers to be no knowledge but so many 
ways of imaginative recreation signifying nothing. The acts, 
to the scientific'«mioded modern man, belong to the category of 
games and amusements which serve a biological purpose inst^r 


as they Oder us relaxation and good cheer, but in their essential 
nsfnie ^y teU ua rmthing and, so, cannot be compared to 
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science. However, the modern man gives by the side of science 
a place to the arts and also to the non>scientific portions of other 
branches of knowledge, as manifestations of human imagination 
and skill, though not of his understanding which is his superior 
and more useful faculty. 

Thus the religion of science reigns supreme in our culture and 
it condescendingly allows a place to the arts by its side. But it 
allows none to religion which it condemns as superstitious and 
reduces to a complex of certain psychological phenomena'appear¬ 
ing in the primitive man and disappearing with the new social set¬ 
up and knowledge of science. For superstitions breed in the soil 
of ignorance, and knowledge is its best cure. But now, we ask, is 
this evaluation of religion just ? Religion, that expresses man’s 
inherent sense of insufficiency as a worldly creature and a felt 
affinity with a transcendental all-sufficient author of all things, 
cannot be simply declared superstitious on the ground that it is 
not sense-verifiable. For, this criterion of truth used in 
science cannot be urged against religion which speaks of a 
different region of experience. To say that there is only one 
region of experience, viz., the sensible, is to dogmatise, for 
science that deals with the sensible is not logically competent 
to speak anything, positive or negative, about* the existence 
of the non-sensible. To decide the issue by its own criterion 
of reality, that whatever is observable and relatable with 
other observed things is real, is clearly begging the question- 
and indulging in tautology. “Nothing is real that is scienti¬ 
fically unverifiable” is but equivalent to “What is scientifically 
unverifiable is scientifically unverifiable,” for reality is implicitly 
defined as what is scientifically verifiable by the methodologial 
postulate of science. Thus the criticism of religion, or for 
that matter, of metaphysics, which also affirms certain nOttrr 
sensible realities, by science is thoroughly illicit and itppertinent 
Its methodological postulate that what is amenable to scientific 
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investigation is teal is a mandatoty principle that has no 
authotity beyond science. It expresses a resolution to deal 
only with the sensible and manifests a preference for the more 
obviously determinable, publicly demonstrable and bio- 
socially useful aspect of our experience. But where is the 
guarantee that the experiences marked by these characteristics 
are 'exclusively real ? Must an experience be unreal because it 
is not obvious, public and bio-socially useful ? We, for our 
part, do not see any necessary connection between these 
characteristics and reality. So that we have no ground to join 
science in discrediting religion as false superstition. 

To seek to explain it away as a psychological complex is again 
a questionable move. It is said that the primitive man with¬ 
out knowledge about nature felt himself to be at the mercy 
of her powers which he conceived as spirits through his 
animistic imagination found so common in children and 
primitive people. But what if we say that this feeling of 
insufficiency and the animism on the part of man ate not 
incidental but fundamental and cannot be cured by science and 
mature thinking ? Science can remedy but a negligible 
fraction of our sense of insufficiency which is basic to us as 
finite creatures, for our bio-physical well-being is a small part 
of our total well-being which is ideal and mainly spiritual 
and so falls beyond science. Can science even pretend to 
offer us that ‘peace that passeth understanding’, or that ‘kingdom 
of heaven’ that is said to be within us, and which once realised, 
one never returns here to feel one’s mortal coils about one¬ 
self ? Can science offer salvation ? Science does not under¬ 
stand but mocks at such notions. With regard to our animism, 
what if we affirm that we have to understand nature in terms 
of spirits or a spirit like our own? Even as a scientific 
hypothesis this way works as well as, if not better than, the 
materialistic oi;fc. the remarkable harmony and coherence 
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in the natural phenomena, the growth, self-regulation and 
self-reproduction shown in organic nature and the .fact of 
our own minds appearing and flourishing in the b<fcom of 
nature, induce one to conceive of an intelligent spirit in nature. 
The charge of anthropomorphism against any idealistic inter¬ 
pretation may readily be repulsed by a counter-charge of 
mechanomorphism against the mechanistic one, and this 
conflict only shows that man is the measure of all things, for 
he is the interpreter and he draws his interpretative notions 
from his own consciousness. The idea of dead matter and 
mechanism is no less interpretative and drawn from his mind 
than the idea of a spirit. So this enquiry into the question 
of the origin and nature of the interpretative notions will not 
lead the speculative philosopher anywhere towards a solution 
of the issue between idealism and materialism, he has only to 
see which notion is more helpful in comprehending ail the 
relevant facts. 

This hypothesis of an intelligent spirit, however, is certified 
by direct intuition of so many poets and prophets. Of course, 
a tough-minded scientist will not consider their evidence and 
will rank them with children and primitives, but, as we have 
already argued, this procedure is dogmatic. For, on what 
ground does he reject intuition as a way of knowledge and 
make sense-perception the sole touch-stone of reality ? In 
case he insists on the dogma and refuses to call anything real 
that is not sense-verifiable, he is merely proposing a linguistic 
reform. This proposal we cannot accept as it arbitrarily 
restricts the use of the word “real” which, by common 
usage, describes whatever is not fictitious but known as 
given to us, no matter whether it is sense-perceived or aot. 
Thus the natural laws, the spatio-temporal relations and the 
logical constants are real though not seosetperceived, ai^ 
so are the metaphysical entities and principle® real. Th<T 
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ate given in intuition to a select numbet of highly gifted 
persons who have special talents for discovering these truths 
and who also cultivate their talents. It is nonsensical to 
demand as much social corroboration for these truths as we 
find for sensible objects, because human beings at present 
may not have developed intuitive powers as equally as they 
have done their perceptive ones. If we keep this in mind, 
we find that we have sufficient corroboration so far with 
regard to these abstract truths to assure us of their being 
given objects and not projections of individual minds. Quite 
a large number of men and women of diverse origin, occupation 
and culture, all over the world and in all ages, have affirmed 
certain basic metaphysical truths which are the foundations 
of religion, and certain very simple and sensible procedures 
are prescribed by them for developing the appropriate faculty 
for this kind of truth. These procedures, such as practice 
of concentration, purity of body and mind and non-attachment, 
invariably bear fruit as numerous students of Indian Yo^ 
all over the world testify. In the face of all this, one cannot 
reasonably reject the case for religion and think of explaining it 
away as a psychological phenomenon. The Freudian explanation 
of religion, the anthropological theory of ancestor-worship 
and that of totems and taboos are all at best clever conjec¬ 
tures regarding how man may have expressed in the past, 
and express even now in some measure, his first vague intima¬ 
tions of a religious character through certain of his psychologi¬ 
cal complexes with which one must not mix up religious 
consciousness as such. The latter is not a blind affection 
that one undergoes but an order of knowledge like perceptual 
consciousness that connects the mind with an aspect of reality. 
To cry down religious consciousness as a subjective aftection 
would ^ as arbitrary as to do the samie with r^rd to 
perception and thot^ht which too are psychological phenomena 
8 
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in one sense. Any form of knowledge is certainly ows, 
and so, in this respect, it is mental, but inasmuch as ^it refers 
to and reveals a content independent of os, it is to b«» disting¬ 
uished from blind a£Fection. This distinction is normally 
made in the case of perception and thinking but not so in 
the case of religious or metaphysical intuitions. 

We have so far seen how science cannot usurp the* place 
of religion in our culture. We will now see at a glance how 
science, though it cannot help religion directly, can do^ so 
indirectly, and then, how a reflection upon this discipline 
may lead one to the essential standpoint of religion. That 
science cannot help religion directly is obvious from an 
inspection of the very nature of this discipline which takes 
for reality this sensible world and seeks to discover the 
laws that govern it. It is realistic in its attitude to the 
world, and also pragmatic, as its chief concern seems 
to be with the use it can make of nature. This is not the 
religious attitude in which one treats the world as a semi-real 
veil coveting a spirit which half conceals itself by and half 
manifests through it, and one, therefore, while considering 
the world as essentially useless, enjoys it as a garment of the 
spirit. So, how can science help religion ? But science can 
indirectly do so by relieving us of many distractions such as 
those connected with our health, security and necessary comforts 
of life. Thus it depends on how we make use of science and, 
so, on the cooperation of many factors. We note in this context 
that one big factor in this tight use of science, directly for 
humanity, and Indirectly for religion, is some initial religiosity 
in us, for without any disinterested love for our felloW'^beings 
or without some idealism, the sweet fruits of science cannot 
be made available to all, and it will create much conBisinn 
and misery in human society, cause mote evU than good. 
This aspect of the matter is especially sigtdjScant fmc u9 in onf 
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present'world-situatioQ when science is full of immense possible 
lities, both of destraction and betterment of humanitf. 

Science can help religion, though indireaiy agab, if it is 
so reflected upon by us that we brbg out its implications which, 
as we shall presently sec, arc substantially religious b character. 
Through science the human mbd finds laws b natural 
phenomena and these laws imply an unity and uniformity b 
nature. , Moreover, certain principles of thought, like causality, 
coicxistence, substantiality and quality, appear to be presupposi¬ 
tions of our knowledge of nature rather than products of this 
knowledge. Thus, for instance, science does not and cannot 
prove causality but presupposes it and this makes possible its 
investigation of particular causal laws and, so, science itself. 
These a priori principles or categories, spontaneously brought 
forth by the mind, which seems to contain or prescribe them, 
are applied to sense-matter in scientific knowledge. This means 
that the mind has an underground connection with sensuous 
phenomena which do not accidentally accede to the mind's 
laws. Now this situation and the observed unity and uniformity 
in nature lead one to imagine her to be a manifestation of an 
universal spirit that is also the foundation of individual mbds 
which are imperceptibly operated upon by this spirit. This 
implication of science is not different from the religious truth that 
God is the author of the world that we know of and also of our 


knowing minds. The individual minds are assumed by God 
who experiences through them a world He shadows forth b His 
creative urge. He, as individual selves, takes the world for reality 
and passively suffers the various passions excited by it, but, 
in Hk own intimate nature, He remabs behind these assumed • 


selves. He is aware of the world as His own making and 
enjoys the passions b the manner we do our own artistic 
coptensplation. In fact, this creative activity of God may be 
uh^mt^ as ibf imlflce our o'Sb iffia^ setivity thtongh 
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which, having projected a world outside, with all the marks of 
reality and all relevance to our natural emotions, we yet feel 
we enjoy it subtly and secretly from behind, as thdigh in 
complete possession of our freedom. Indeed, it is this free enjoy¬ 
ment that provides the motive for such imaginative activity. 
Thus may we, after the Vedantic seers, state the metaphysical 
aspect of our common religious knowledge which simply tells 
us that God is behind nature and our knowing minds and 
that this world and the minds are not wholly real but ‘half 
conceals and half reveals’ a reality that is God Himself. Religion 
tells us that we are all sons of God and the kingdom of 
heaven is within us and the world is to be disinterestedly 
enjoyed rather than selfishly and blindly attached to and suffered. 
This religious knowledge, got first as verbal knowledge and 
taken on faith from the scriptures and saints, and then verified 
through contemplation and direct intuition, is thus clarified by 
a true metaphysics which cannot go against the deliverances of 
universal and essential religious consciousness of man. 

We have established our point with regard to science and 
its correct place in human culture. Religious knowledge is 
surely the highest element of our culture trul]^ conceived, for 
this makes us aware of the basis of everything, the core and 
life of this world we know and use in science. Science, thus, 
is but of a part of culture, and moreover, a part that, though 
necessary and valuable, is not the best, and though it has a 
distinct nature and function and is not a mere auxiliary or 
accessory to religion, may yet be a help to the latter. A true 
and comprehensive culture will employ science not only for 
what it is directly and specifically meant for but also for helping 
religious consciousness. Science in this favourable situation 
will join other cultural factors that initiate, clarify and support 
this consciousness. , ’ 0 :,=^ 

We now pass on to art and see how far what'wc have sai4 
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regarding the place of science in culturd also applies to it. 
In art man seeks to enjoy his various emotions, both joyous 
and sad. In real life he does not experience all these emotions 
and when he does, he cannot enjoy them in a proper sense. 
He is merely moved by them, he suffers them blindly and 
passively. In art these emotions do not merely move 
him but enlighten him also, he experiences the movement 
of his feelings and so, is not really moved but only in a 
make-believe or play-acting manner. This complex status 
of a passion that is undergone with the full awareness of its 
being so .undergone, characterises artistic sympathy and enjoy¬ 
ment in which, thus, there is an active and enlightened contem¬ 
plation of emotions associated with joy. This joy is not the 
ordinary joy that we experience in life when we undergo some 
pleasurable emotion, it is aesthetic joy that one invariably 
experiences when one contemplates in the aesthetic attitude any 
emotion whatsoever, be it pleasurable or not in the ordinary 
sense. Thus it is that we are said to enjoy a tragedy or sad 
music and paintings depicting horror and squalor. We enjoy 
these in an extraordinary sense and perhaps better than we do 
the pleasurable ^motions, for pleasure dulls our aesthetic or 
imaginative sensibilities while pain stimulates them. However 
that may be, we can now see what art means for us and our 
culture. Unlike the followers of the modern cult of science, 
the artists and the art-lovers are not, as a rule, so dogmatic and 
presumptuous as to claim that art represents the sole cultural 
activity of men. Though most of them have an unreasonable 
contempt for science which they enjoy debunking, they leave 
religion alone and some of the greatest of them have connected 
art with religion. However, art, as dealing with our emotional 
life and offering us an understanding of it, cannot directly help 


religion which bi<fe ns control and overcome emotions, for they 
do not let our ndhd rest and we i^nnot r^lise our identity 
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with God unless we contemplate on Him with a qufct 
But art, so fat as it helps us to understand our emotions, 
may be an indirect aid to out religious discipline. Hcte again 
we find, as we found in the case of science, that an initial 
religious attitude is a factor, amongst others, which may cause 
us to employ art in a manner so as to derive from it the best 
advantage for our culture. The artists, like the scientists, should 
be religiously enlightened, to start with, and, so also should 
the society that feeds on the arts and learns and uses science. 
Only then can there be some hope for our present unbalanced 
and chaotic culture. Religious consciousness must at least be 
at the side of, if it does not wholly inspire, our scientific and 
artistic efforts, and it must also be present in us in some form 
in our moments of enjoyment of the fruits of these efforts. 

A quick enquiry into the nature of art will reveal, as it did 
in the case of science, that religious truths are at the basis of 
this mental discipline. The artist depicts the human emotions 
mostly suggesting them by depicting certain natural objects that 
are usually associated with them. This makes for the univer¬ 
sality or communicability of art. Thus, for instance, he will 
depict love through human characters placed^ in a particular 
situation where speech and gesture as well as the natural environ¬ 
ment combine to evoke the type of feeling that we associate 
with love. He may also note that a complex emotion like 
love, pathos or horror, is depicted through other subsidiary 
emotions which serve to suggest this chief emotion. Thus love 
may be depicted through yearning, unrest, jeabusy, anger* 
disgust, etc. In every great instance of art there is depicted a 
complex emotion. which dominates it and becomes its 
chief meaning. Thus a Shakespeare tragedy has OSe dmnbaflt 
note to sound to which others are subservient* there Isvtwe 
pervading emotional mood which is never lost biW ever ligh¬ 
tened by suitable variations and contrasts. Now this feaftpie 
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aft, y?r//, points to some unity and uniformity of our enKitiomtl 
nature, and secondly^ our power of aesthetic or imaginative 
sympathy which is essential for our experience of the emotions 
depicted in art. This leads us to think of our common human 
spirit which is by nature playfully imaginative, a lover of 
experience for its own sake. So, may we not speculate that there is 
one spirit in all of us which enjoys creating this world, associating 
with objects several emotions and undergoing them in the form 
of individual human subjects while enjoying them subtly from 
behind as we do in art ? This is what a critical reflection on 
science also shows us. Therefore, like science, art also may serve 
our religious discipline, provided certain other factors join to 
operate upon it, and an initial religious faith, if not full know¬ 
ledge, is an important factor. This faith will induce us to 
reflect on art in a manner we have done and will lead us on to 
the truths of religion in a speculative manner. The speculative 
or hypothetical form of knowledge may then be confirmed by a 
direct intuition for which, amongst other things, meditation 
and purity of mind are essential, as urged by religion. Thus 
may religion and art help one another as may religion and 
science. And thus may man evolve a true and comprehensive 
culture where religion, in its essential form, purified of its 
accidents, will have a central position. This culture will allow 
art and science their distinctive and rightful places though they 
will no longer be allowed to drift but gently guided to help 
indirectly the eflioicscencc of the religious consciousness of 
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In a story by Thomas Mann,* Gustave Aschenbfch, the 
successful writet who has become elderly and degenerate, is 
soliloquising on the nature of creative inspiration on the Lido 
beach near Venice : 

Verily it is well for the world that it sees only the beauty of the completed 
work and not its origins not the conditions whence it sprang ; since 
knowledge of the artist's inspiration might often but confuse and* alarm and 
so prevent the full effect of its excellence. 

This point of view, it would seem, is largely shared by the 
perceiver of artistic creativity. How often do we' have an 
active urge to seek the inspirational source of work which 
has touched us ? Our bookshelves and those in public libraries 
bristle with biographical material on famous writers, poets, 
painters, musicians, and even dancers. One has a strong 
impression that after fiction, such biography is next in 
popularity. Biography indicates our interest in the lives of 
creative workers as human beings ; as personalities raised to a 
plane which we have conscious or sub-conscious wishful 
thinking to reach. Such is our innate desire to create, A 
reflection on the validity of this lies in the fact that our 
Godhead is also “The Creator.” This concern to relate 
ourselves in some measure with great creative workers is rather 
different from a desire to seek “the origins of a work of art 
and the conditions whence it sprang”. Perhaps this lack of 
concern in the real sources of creativity is indicative of some¬ 
thing wrong, or lacking, in the state of our society. 

In the story, Aschenbach expresses his thought at a tinw 
when he is obsessed by the physical beauty of a young bOy 
to a degree that he follows him on excursions through 
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streets of Venice and watches his every movement, at play on. 
the beach. Yet he is unable to find a relationship, and both boy 
and writer remain isolated characters in the same environment. 
The climax of the story comes when the writer dies in his 
deckchair on the very day that the boy is due to depart. We 
are left to imagme that the boy's 'beauty could have inspired 
the writer to a work of real creative art but that the perverted 
obsessio;! led only to frustration and eventually to his death. 
We can also conclude that the writer possessed consummate 
technical skill, and ability of a high order, but that his 
reputation had been built on this rather than on true creative 
inspiration — hence his fear that enquiry into origins might 
obscure the seeming excellence of his work. 

This story seems to have a message for us in this 20th 
century world. We are led astray by the material achievements 
around us. We are so dazzled by them that we have lost the 
ability to make contact with deeper sources of inspiration. 
Furthermore, even knowing this to be true, we fear lest the 
deeper seeking leads us into conflict with the accepted values 
of the day. However, this inability, or perhaps only unwilling¬ 
ness, to enquiry into origins places us in a somewhat 
uncomfortable position. By not seeking to know or under¬ 
stand from whence our creativity comes, we are unable to put 
it to right use, or to relate it satisfactorily to ourselves, our 
fellow men, or to the world. Never before has man been so 
prolific in creative work in all fields of endeavour. And yet 
never before has man been so spiritually thwarted and frustrated 
by his own success. 

We possess the technical skill to effect almost miraculous 
work in medical science to overcome death and prolong life. 
We also possess the ability to extract almost infinite energy 
from the Rtom. This power could be used to free our bodies 
from labour aoff thus, release energy for the greater cultural 
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cnfichment of mankind. But we find it being used, in a large 
measure, for devising bigger and worse weapons of destruction, 
weapons which threaten, not only our lives as individuats, but 
mankind and civilisation itself. The existence of such weapons 
must surely and urgently call for very searching enquiry into 
the origins of creativity, if our present sources of inspiration 
can give birth to such monstrosities. 

Have we not reached a point where science (as representing 
man’s material achievements ) and religion (as representing 
man’s spiritual and creative yearnings) must join together to 
provide us with a truly integrated philosophy adequate, to meet 
the needs of modern man ? There was a time when we feared 
science because it appeared to threaten the long established 
religious beliefs. For a long period there has been a kind of 
unstable equilibrium between science and religion with persua¬ 
sive apologists on both sides. Today we seem to fear religion 
as threatening our present acceptance of science in providing 
material comforts and a high standard of life. In India we find 
both fears in evidence at the same time. On the one hand there 
are those who advocate a total acceptance of modern science 
and all it stands for in making rapid material deyelopment. One 
cannot be sure that this is the majority view but it is certainly 
the dominant view. On the other hand there are those who 
stand closer to religion, fearful lest the march of science perverts 
or even destroys certain values in life which they regard as 
infinitely more important than wealth or material comfort. In 
one sense the controversy between science and religion is a dead 
issue but the need for an integrated outlook is still there. It is 
now generally accepted that the objective of science docs not 
include an undermining of tenets of belief, still less to prove the 
non-existence of God. In fact, science is now reaching a point 
where it leans towards the support of belief and even teifipts 
to think that it may eventually prove the necessity, if not the 
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actual existence, of God. We can find comfort in the fact that 
an increasing number of scientists adhere to the view that Science 
alone is inadequate to make man “whole.” Bertrand Russell 
once said that the good life is one inspired by love and guided 
by knowledge. Erich Fromm* says much the same thing and 
goes on to point out that modern materialism has caused a 
degeneration in out creative faculties. Another contemporary 
American psychologist has recently published a study? in which 
it is said that Otto Rank feached a point where he could 
envisage “a new type of human being with a new structure of 
personality.” The author summarises the potentialities in these 
words : ’ 

Today the creative persoa projects his creativity into an external “work*^ 

and he lives through it instead of through his own developed personality 

Now, Rank says, if the creative person would fulfil the meaning of his 
life he must forsake the use of his ( art) work as a crutch on which to 
lean as he hobbles through life. He must rather learn to walk under his 
own spiritual power in the world ... He must undertake a new ( art) work 
that can be nothing else than his own personal existence ; and in that work 
he will find both the *‘ncw sour' and the intimate sense of connection to life 
that the modern personality requires. With a vitalising experience of 
immortality as a reality enduring in all present moments and making each an 
Eternal Now, the modern person will open a new life for himself as Paul did 
upon the road to Damascus in another age and in a different framework of 
beliefs. Paul’s encounter with transcendent reality was unique for him in 
the terms of his own life. The modern person of the creative type must 
struggle and wait until a comparable transforming experience, unique 
according to each individual’s own experience, comes to him. 

The existing, and seemingly, ever widening gulf between our 
ability to create, and our ability to use our creations wisely; or 
even to understand them fully, indicates that we have outgrown 
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ourselves. It appears certain that unless some adequate adjust¬ 
ment can be made, we shall die, like Aschenbach, with our 
unattained aspirations standing tantalisingly before us» This 
maladjustment manifests itself in every sphere of activity^ from 
the political, way down through the family to the individual. We 
are victims of social neurosis and it is reflected in our way of 
life. 

Rank sees the possibility ( and may be it is a necessity) of 
there coming into existence a new'type of human being with 
the power to transcend human psychological processes and find 
both inspiration and purpose from what the Quakers have 
mystically called “The Inner Light” — the Divine source 
from whence has sprung both ourselves and the universe we 
inhabit. At the moment we can be but seekers in a hopelessly 
tangled jungle. In the very act of seeking we need no longer 
fear that knowledge of our inspiration might confuse and alarm. 
May the apparent excellence of our work be openly judged by 
the degree to which we have been able to reach the “Eternal 
Now.” 
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Comparative Aesibetics'^-^yo\ ii (Western Aesthetics ). K. C Panobf. 

Chowkbamba Sanskrit Series, Banaras. Rs. 20/- 

Students of aesthetics are aware of Professor Pandey’s contribution to 
their subject. His first volume on Comparative Aesthetics dealing with 
the Indian aestheticians has been a boon to them. We are extremely 
fortunate that he has continued his studies in this line and produced the 
present sequel under review. In this voluminous book the learned 
professor has offered us critical exposition of such Western aesthetic 
thought as has affinities with Indiarf thought Though a comparative study 
of these two enterprises is postponed for a subsequent volume, the author 
has indicated some very interesting parallels in the present work. It is for 
the first time perhaps that we learn about parallel views in Indian aesthetics 
on such questions as relate to the alternative approaches to the problem of 
aesthetics, to principles of art-production like imitation, reflection, illusion, 
idealisation, invention, symbolisation, concretisation and suggestion. 
A whole chapter (Chap, xiv ) is devoted to a schematic study of the 
affinities and differences between Western and Indian views on important 
aesthetic topics and problems. 

But the main interest of this volume lies in a lucid exposition of the 
fundamentals of aesthetic thought of a long line of brilliant thinkers of 
the West, Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, St Angustine, Descartes, Durer, 
Bacon, Hobbes, Hume, Berkeley, Addison, Burke, Baumgarten, Kant, Hegel, 
Schopenhauer and,Croce are found here treated with extreme care and 
competence. The author has dealt with each thinker with an eye on the 
historical background and influences so as to place each theory in its proper 
perspective. In order to fulfil this important condition of a fruitful 
comparative study he has to delve into the epistemological and metaphysical 
ideas implicit in each aesthctical theory and this thoroughness on his part 
has contributed to the work its richness and robust dignity though this 
very philosophical bias may scare away students of aesthetics of a 
particular type. In fact, Indian aesthetics and also Western aesthetics upto 
the classical period are metaphysical through and through and our learned 
author has approached his task with metaphysical interests and acumen. 
This has mads his subject and style a bit heavy, but this could not possibly 
be helped. There ate books, no doubt, which approach aesthctical matters 
with a light aesthetic attitude and they are immensely enjoyable, but the 
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present work has a quite different purpose to serve and a dificrent 
flavour. 

Yet, Professor Pandey has not been unnecessarily profound in his treatment 
nor unwarrantably heavy. He is simple and sincere in his own viay. His 
aim throughout this massive volume has been to offer the most abstruse 
thoughts of the West on the subject in the clearest terms. He could not 
afford either to leave out the difficult ideas or dilute them. The reviewer 
believes that this work will receive wide recognition both in the East and 
the West. 


P. J. Chaudhury 


Social Legislation, Its role in Social Welfare : Issued on behalf of the Planning 
Commission ; Government of India, New Delhi — 1956. Foreword : 
C. G Btswas. Preface ; Durgabai Deshmukh. pp. xvi-f4i8. Rs. 6., 
I ash. 6d., $ 2.00, 

Now-a-days the major emphasis seems always to be on the economic and 
social planning. Yet it can hardly be denied that the success of the plans 
depends essentially on a re-ordering of social relationships and re-education 
of the people in terms of a new social philosophy. One can go still further 
and say that in the ultimate analysis the success of the plans themselves is 
to be judged in terms of our progress towards a new social order. 

The role that legislation can play in the initiation of social reforms thus 
makes itself an important subject of study, as even today the opinion is 
strongly held among a section of politicians and social scientists that it is 
not wise to legislate in matters of human relations. 

The primary aim of the above book is not, however, to define the true 
limits within which social legislation must move in matters of social welfare, 
but a more limited one, namely, that of surveying the exUdng field of social 
legislation relating to some chosen subjects, to offer some practical down^ 
to-eartb suggestions for enacting suitable pieces of legislative reform. 
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The^^book can, in £act, be divided into three distinct parts. In the 
•General Introduction', after defining social legislation as that legislation 
which bridges the gulf between the existing laws and the current needs of 
society, a detailed description has been given of the guiding principles as 
enshrined in the Constitution, in making laws as well as the constitutional 
limitations in that matter or in enforcing the existing ones. 

Froqa section i to section j (Chapters i-xxiii}, all the State and Union 
laws in force, relevant to the subjects of women and chidren, social defence, 
the welfarp of the physically, mentally and socially handicapped groups, the 
destitutes, vagrants, the exploited women, and, lastly, regarding the treatment 
of offenders, have been collected systematically under appropriate heads and 
have been analysed and explained in as non-technical terms as possible with¬ 
out sacrificing accuracy or adequacy. The value of the book has also been 
considerably enhanced by the inclusion of some important decisions of the 
courts when they point towards some difficulty in the interpretation or 
extension of the existing laws. 

In the last section (Section 6, Chapters xxiv-xxxn) of the book, a 
systematic attempt has been made to assess to what extent the legislation 
that exists serves the present social and economic objectives of the nation, 
and, for that again, the fundamental principles of the Constitution have been 
accepted as a frame of reference in the light of which they arc tested and 
closely scrutinised and some thoughtful suggestions arc made so that our 
laws are actuated by the objectives of equality, justice, etc., as embodied in 
our Constitution. 

One cannot fail to mark a clear tendency in the above book to avoid all 
controversial topics as far as the subject permits it. Conformity with the 
constitutional principles has been emphasized to the point of making it a 
virtue, and no discussion has been made how far these principles in them* 
selves are adequate for the present age. The very fact that in its brief span 
of life quite a few amendments have been made even with respect to 
Part III of the Constitution which has often been described as containing 
some ‘inviolable pr^nciplc8^ amply shows the need for such a discussion. 
Besides, the publication of the volume has been so planned that only those 
subjects on which a good deal of agreement already exists, have been ’ 
included in its contents, and, obviously, it requires a great deal of innate 
conservatism to disagree with the common suggestions that are offered in 
it. In a book like this one naturally expects at least some reference to the 
land legislations, in so fzt as the problem of land-hunger cannot be 
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separated from the problem of the sociaJly handicapped people. This 
tendency to oversimplify the problem, limits the value of this otherwise 
an extremely useful volume, especially for the general * reader. The 
clarity of thought and exposition in the book has reached^ a highly 
commendable standard and needs to be emulated by writers in allied 
fields of study and research. 

Although the book adds very little that is new to our knowledge, it 
presents the modern trend of opinion on such subjects as the competence 
and limitations of the legal approach in achieving the ends of social justice 
and moulding the social consciousness of the people, and how the offenders 
should be treated from the standpoint of social control, etc.— topics 
which have historically given rise to a good deal of controversy. The 
analogy drawn between a criminal and a diseased mind, advanced in 
support of the statement that all laws should breathe the welfare spirit, is, 
however, a highly misplaced one, since crimes like taking of bribes, black¬ 
marketing, etc,, are so very freely permitted under our present social 
arrangement and sense of cultural values, that with many persons such 
crimes are not associated with any mental suffering in the least. Again, the 
distinction made between the positive and negative approach to social 
problems is also very vague. One would admit that punishment should be 
reformatory rather than vindictive. But the penal system is likely to have 
little deterrent effect if the potential offender knows that there are no 
‘•rigours of life within a jail”, (p. 395). 

One specific advantage, however, of the book is that it gives us a general 
idea about the working of the various laws and the various institu¬ 
tions established under these laws, on the basis of official and non¬ 
official sources, and tries to suggest some of the factors responsible for the 
incomplete enforcement of the laws. We hope that in future the Planning 
Commission would encourage more extensive enquiry in this field so as to 
measure the effectiveness of the existing laws and the people’s attitude 
towards them as well as take up some evaluation research regarding the 
effectiveness of legislative and other programmes for better social manage¬ 
ment. 


Karunamoy Mukerji 
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Vilhgi ^ancbayets in India. Popular Editiou. H. D. Mauviya. Economic 
and Political Research Department, All-India O^ngress Committee, New 
Delhi, 1956. pp. 843-[-Fofeword, etc, pp xliii+Bibliography pp. xxxix. 
Rs, 12-0-0. 

In recent years, much attention has been focussed on the village commu¬ 
nity system of India for different reasons. For some people it is a tried 
and tested instrument for bringing about rapid economic development and 
peaceful social change ; others view it as an effective regulator of group- 
and-class conflicts and a device for emotional integration in a caste-ridden 
and class-differentiated society, surcharged with tension. Traditionally, 
it has been looked upon as a unit of local self-government, which by 
associating the rural people with the governance of the country will create 
a basis of real democracy in a decentralised structure of society. As most 
of these various claims arc based on little factual materials, Sri Malaviya*s 
long and painstaking research on these ancient institutions, embodied in 
his voluminous book under review, is to be congratulated upon. It 
fulfils a long-felt need of a comprehensive treatise on the economic and 
social conditions in which these institutions emerged and their adjustments 
through ages to the forces of history. The present-day working of the 
Naja ( as revived ) Panebayets in the different states of India, their problems 
and limitations are also elaborately reviewed and evaluated in the book. 

From the very beginning, the author tries to stress the point that the 
horizons and limitations of the Panchayet organisation in India cannot be 
judged unless we havp or adopt a proper historical perspective. According 
to him, the Panchayet institution is inherent in the very blood of Indian 
villagers, and these ancient institutions are the positive proof of the "inherent 
genius’' of our people to manage local affairs on a decentralised basis. To 
establish this viewpoint, the author has tried to show that india has always 
had a distinctive pattern of development, where neither the more mature type 
of slave economy, nor the classical form of feudalism can be fitted easily. 
In the opinion of the author, the continuance of self-governing village 
communities with well-defined functions of their own, acted as a safety- 
valve against the despotic growth of state interference in an otherwise 
centralised society. Many of these conclusions have been presumably 
supported by many eminent thought-leaders, including Dr R. K. Mookerji^ 
vrho has written a proem to the book. But the methodological approach 
adopted by the author and the way in which he has arrived at some of his 
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coaclushas, leave much to be desired. In most cases, the author has tried to 
add weights to some of his sweeping generalisations by extensively quoting 
from what appear to him authoritative proclamations on the sul^ject rather 
than systematically presenting and analysing the materials on whi(^ they are 
drawn, and the reader has no other alternative than to depend upon the 
good judgment of the author himself. One also secs little justification in 
delving into so many irrelevant topics at length, (as for example, which party 
is the biggest party of socialism in India), which gives the Book the 
appearance of an apology for the economic and social policy of the Congress 
Party or a treatise written to prove a set of given theories, rather' than that 
of a scientific treatise, with an imparital outlook. 

It is only the latter part of the book, where the author's skill in handling 
factual data is shown in a better way, that makes the book an invaluable 
guide for the legislators, administrators and the general public alike. Much 
of his earlier enthusiasm over the democratic and peaceful tradition of 
Indian peasantry is toned down, and it is made clear that Panchayet democracy 
cannot thrive side by side with a high degree of economic inequality and 
illiteracy. The author also effectively meets the criticism of some western 
scholars that the revived system has become the centre of village 

factions, by pointing out that such conflicts of interests are inherent in the 
situation itself, and from that we need not conclude that the Pmehayst 
experiment is bound to fail, although one can only form a vague idea of what 
he means by the new correlationship (?) of class forces. Some useful and 
practical suggestions have been made about the institution of unanimity 
principle in the Panebayet selection, reduction of litigations through village 
Panchayety seeking of proper cooperation of the officialdom, and the integra¬ 
tion of village uplift work through the Panch^yefs with the community 
development projects and the Plan as a whole. But the hard core of the 
problem, i. e., how one can go ahead with the idea of Panebayet democracy in 
the face of the growing trend towards centralisation and burcauefatisation in 
modern India, is left untouched. As the author himself admits, the co-opera- 
tlon of villagers cannot be secured unless the Panebayet idea materialises in the 
shape of some actual economic benefits to the villagers concerned. But hov^ 
that can be done without depending on stote-help Is still to be seen. It Is 
the inadequacy of finances which has all through acted like a snag in the 
wheel and robbed the so-called PanehayeU during the British period of all 
their powers and possibifitles. 
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In a ^bulky volume like this, there are bound to be some mistakes. On 

page 534, the name of the Woodhead Commission has appeared through 

« 

mistake in place of the Flood Commission. Similarly, what the author 
writes about the excesses in the Indigo Revolt (?) of Bengal cannot be 
supported on the basis of the available materials. Yet, for all its dcfecM, 
the book is the only one of its kind on a highly controversial subject. It 
must be; said to the credit of the author^ that he has never failed in present¬ 
ing viewpoints different from those of his own, ( although in some cases it 
amounts to, a mere mentioning in a footnote ) and in frankly admitting the 
limitations of his analysis. Although the way in which he has attacked 
some Marxian writers and western scholars does not show good taste, his 
book contains a good summary of the views of Maioc, Engels and some 
other SovIet*wrtters on the economic development of India. One, however, 
misses the name of some of the British officers like Baden-Powell, Sir John 
Malcolm, and others who thoroughly studied these institutions as existing in 
their life-time, although it is on the basis of the latter's writings that Marx is 
said to have evolved his theories about the economic development in the 
‘Asiatic States.' Lastly, one may point out that the author, without accord¬ 
ing any solid reason whatever, has taken it for granted the Panchajet experi¬ 
ment can be made in India alone. 

Amitava Sen 

Money, Its Nature and Management. B. T. Thakur. Orient Longmans 1957. 

pp. vi4-199. Prije Rs. 9-8-0. 

There are a number of well-known popular treatises on money written 
by such foreign writers as Cole and Einzig. Probably the first IndUii 
to attempt such a book with comparable measure of success 1$ 
Mr Thakur. 

The book is an enlarged version of a series of lectures* the author was 
invited to deliver by the Calcutta University in 1956. The series of four 
lectures constitute the main chapters of the present work ; i) Illusive Money, 
ii) Money, a Function of Many Variabls, iii) Management of Money, and 
iv) Indian Banking and Rerserve Bank of India. 

To these are appended reprints of the author's three articles: i) Deficit 
Financing, ii) Bureaucracy of Banks, and iii) Reserve Bank Ainea 4 inen)l: 
BUI. 

* Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar Memori 4 Lectuie. 



THE VISVA-BHARATX QUARTERLY 



Here is a book by one who has not only a thorough grounding in 
economic principles but who has also been active in the field of Indian 
Banking over four decades. The author’s purpose is to make ‘thtf common 
man conscious of the nature and purpose of money and of^is rights 
therein*. (p. 5 ) Money, that most wonderful economic institution to serve 
mankind, has often misbehaved not due to any instrinsic vice of its own, 
but because at times it is treated as an instrument of irrational passion in 
the hands of designing politicians. The victim of such manipulation is 
invariably the common man. 

, I 

The first chapter contains a general discussion of the nature and function 
of money. Money is stated to be a complex function of many variables. 
The adjective ‘illusive’ indicates the author’s agreement with the classical 
notion of money iliusion which makes price changes a reflection* of changes 
in the quantity of money. When money is based on future increase of 
production (p. 15), the author apprehends danger. Keynes has demolished this 
classical notion by treating money as the most dynamic economic factor. 
It is out of this theory that the modern concept of deficit financing has 
arisen the application of which has brought favourable results in advanced 
countries—under appropriate conditions. 

In Chapter II, the author discusses the variables which determine the 
value of money. Inflation or deflation are not due to monetary causes 
alone. It is a complex function of monetary, fiscal, psychological, political 
and social determinants. In underdeveloped countries, the dangers of 
inflation due to deficit financing ( monetary cause ) are very great. It calls 
for “extreme vigilance and wise direction by those who are in charge of the 
country’s financial and monetary policies”, ( p. 61) The author advocates 
the full use of ‘monetary weapons and fiscal measures’ but cautions 
against the use of direct controls, ( p, 156 ) 

Discussion of the management of money and the various agencies and 
methods is undertaken in the third chapter. After a brief review of the Pre- 
World War I and Inter-War political and economic background, the author 
studies the world’s leading central banks as managers of issue and controllers 
of credit. The various techniques of credit control, orthodox and modern, 
are discussed with their limitations. He describes the experiences of British, 
American and German monetary management in the Post-World War II 
period. The growth of Indian Banking is also briefly referred to. In spite of 
its brevity, this chapter is very ably handled, indicating the author’s wi^c 
acquaintance with current journalistic information. 
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Indian Banking and the Reserve Bank of India form the subject for 
discussion in the last chapter. Here, probably the author is at his best. 
Good banking depends on good bankers. India is a country of undeveloped 
commercial banking. The present position is that the deposits of the 
scheduled banks are not growing as fast as their loans and advances. 
Money lies in millions of scattered hoards which arc not eifectivcly 
mobilised due to lack of banking habits and facilities. So, credit based 
on non-liquid resources renders banking precarious, Mr Thakur makes a 
a trenchapt criticism of the Reserve Bank of India. The unthinking and 
inexperienced bureaucratic administration, its overloaded capacity, its lack 
of sympathy and authoritarian dealings with the commercial banks arc no 
mean causes for inadequate banking growth. The Reserve Bank has even 
been found*to have helped banks whose technical position was bad. Private 
banks are more sinned against than sinning, The ‘slow thinking officials' 
are impervious to private counsels of wisdom. Mr Thakur seems to have 
a nostalgic longing to go back to the days of independent central banking. 
He wants a decentralised central banking on federal pattern, as in America, 
with a “Central Monetary Board with large powers of guidance, supervision 
and control over the Regional Reserve Banks, to serve the needs of 
common monetary policy”. ( p 152 ) 

In one respect the reviewer notices a slight inconsistency. The author, 
while recognising the usefulness of variable reserve ratio as a disinflationary 
technique, (p 86) says in criticism of the Reserve Bank Amendment Bill: 
“Change in the reserve requirements of banks from the point of inflation 
is not necessary”, (p 192) The amendment, however, was put into cfiect. 

Mr Thakur's opinion with regard to the change in the currency reserves 
and his original criticism that “there was no necessity with regard to the 
lowering of the currency reserves” ( p 150 ) carries less weight now in view 
of the present position of the Rupee which has become stronger than that of 
the dollar ( recently stated by the U. N. Survey ) and the critical foreign 
exchange position of India. ( Foreign exchange reserve ratio has recently 
been lowered to 85 crores of rupees). 

Though written mainly from the private enterprise point of view, the opbi* 
ons expressed in the book annot be ignored by any serious-minded student of ' 
money and banking. The author deserves out thanks and so also the pub¬ 
lishing concern. 

The book is not entirely free from printing errors. 


S.C Saha 
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tagORBANA 

Remmis^eaces of Rabiadtaiuth and of Santioiketaa 

fifty-two years ago* 

SUDHI-RANJAN DaS 

India hA$ from time immemorial set a very high value to education as a 
means of enriching the minds of the people, awakening in them an earnest 
desire for knowledge so as to penetrate into the mysteries of nature, In 
one of his essays Gurudeva Rabindranath Tagore wrote that our ancient 
Indian culture emanated from the forests where the sages of old used to 
meditate upon the mysteries of creation and upon the greatness and goodness 
of its creator. It was their constant endeavour to lift the veil from the face 
of nature and to learn the truths of life. Those sages used to communicate 
and pass on the gems of their knowledge and experience to their young 
disciples whose minds had imperceptibly been trained and prepared to 
receive them. The relationship between those sages and their disciples was 
more than that of mere teachers and students. The teacher of those 
ancient days was really a in the strict sense of the term. The young 
students used to live in thtitguru*s hermitage, work for their guru, grow up 
in the healthy environments of the forests, under the canopy of the open 
sky, and develop robust bodies and vigorous minds. They used to receive 
their daily lessons from their with his blessings. The ancient tapovana 
reverberated with the music of the celestial hymns composed by the ^ru 
and sung by the young disciples. The peaceful atmosphere of the tapovana 
pervaded and enriched the minds of the disciples and made them receptive. 
Such was the ideal of residential education in ancient India. 

Here, in Dehra Dun, I am happy to find your school with a spacious 
campus in an ideal setting. Here, you live in a charming beauty 
spot in sylvan surroundings under the affectionate care of your house¬ 
masters, matrons and teachers. Here your bodies and minds are impercep¬ 
tibly expanding and growing vigorous and virile in a clear and fresh 
atmosphere under a deep blue sky. Walking along the lawns of 
this peaceful place and looking at your bright young countenances, old 
memories come rushing back to mind. Hook back to the time-*-over 52 

* The above are excerpts from an address given by the Chief Guest at the Pounder's 
Day (i9)7) of the Doon School, well-known Public School at Dehra Dun, Uttar Pradesh. 
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years ago— when as a lad of about lo years of agCj I wcot to niy school at 
Santiniketan which is about a hundred miles away from the crowded 
capital city of Calcutta. There Gurudeva Rabindranath Tagore«had set up 
his Brabmeharyasrama in an abode of peace hallowed and sanctil!ed by the 
deep spiritual life of his father, Maharshi Devendranath Tagore. I remember 
the trepidations that I felt in my heart when, for the first time, I left the 
precincts of my home for a distant and unknown destination. There were 
at that time besides me about fourteen other boys, all of tender age. * There 
was, then, only one dormitory with red tiled roof, a small library of books 
of poetry and drama, of travel and adventure in distant lands inhabited by 
people in different stages of civilisation, interesting essays on scientific 
subjects, and a miniature laboratory for giving rudimentary lessons in physics. 
There we lived with Gurudeva as did the young disciples. with their 
in the ancient fapovana. Our teachers used to live with us in our dormitory 
and to teach us and play with us. We were mighty proud of our tool 
box with which to learn carpentry and make our own desks, book 
shelves and the like. Wc had a Japanese carpenter and wc used to 
congratulate ourselves as his collaborators and partners in the adventure. 
Each of us had a set of implements for gardening and other agricultural 
purposes. Some of us would grow groundnuts and others would raise 
a crop of pulses or vegetable. We had to be very careful about looking 
after the plots allotted to us, to dig them up properly, to water the plants 
and to clear the weeds, for, if any one let his plot run waste, by negligence, 
inefficiency oi otherwise, be was liable to forfeit his plot and that was, 
indeed, a matter of deep disgrace. * 

Wc used to go barefooted, and swept our own dormitory by turns. Our 
classes were held in the mornings and afternoons in open air under 
the shade of spreading trees where facing our teacher wc would sit in a 
semi-circle on our respective asanas or carpets which we caried with 
us. Gurudeva himself would often teach us. After finishing our afternoon 
tiffin we would rush to the playground and play games suitable for the 
season. Periodically we made roads within the asrama campus, and 
cleared the growth of weeds and jungles. There used to be no classes in the 
evenings and no home work at nights. Some of us would learn singing 
from Dinendranath Tagore, the acknowledged repository of Rabindja 
music, whose rich voice still vibrates in my memory. The asrama 
teveiherated with the melody of ihc songs composed and set to music by 
Gurudeva and sung by the boys. 



On some days, one of the other of our teachers would tell us stories 
about the planets and stats, and about birds and insects. The old 
Maharaja of Tipperah, an admirer of Gurudeva, had presented a telescope to 
the school and it was great fun to see the dark caves and high mountains 
in the moon. We used to join in the congregational prayers led by Gurur 
deva and chanted Sanskrit hymns mingling our voice with the modulated 
voice of Gurudeva, We attended the weekly non-denominational divine 
service conducted by Gurudeva in the beautiful chapel. Wc were then tocr 
young to understand or appreciate the significance of the hymns or the 
prayers, but the scent of the flowers and the burning incense, the musical 
cadence of Gurudeva*s voice reciting the hymns and the songs sung by the 
school choir, must have imperceptibly worked in our mind and entered into 
our being. * 

Gurudeva used to write plays for us to perform on some improvised stage. 
The seasonal songs put us in tune with the changing moods of the diflerent 
seasons. The manifestations of natural phenomenon left indelible 
impressions on our minds. I remember with awe the blinding flashes of 
fearful lightning piercing the dark, and threatening clouds enveloping the 
sky on a stormy night in the month of and the wailing winds hissing 

through the crevices of the battered windows and shaking the young Sal 
trees to their roots, and the torrential rain beating against the tiled roofs of 
our dormitory. This was when I yearned for the warmth and the 
comfort of my mother's lap. I can stdl feel the soothing effect of the 
Sravan showers on^ a sultry and parched afternoon when we could see 
the rains coming closer and closer to us from the paddy fields, blurring the 
horizon and the distant Parul forest and carrying with it the smell of wet 
earth. We used to go out and get fully drenched in the rains and rush to 
the riverside in search of bunches of fresh ktja flowers emitting their 
strong scent. 

In autumn we would watch the game of hide and seek played the whole 
day long by the light and shade over the green paddy fields with the golcfen 
corn bowing and dancing to the rhythm of the autumn breeze. We m&de 
paper boats or flat-bottomed wooden boats with white saila and launch 
them on the big lake on one bank of which stood a long, row of tatt 
Palm trees looking like sentinels of heaven, Wc used to watch 
with rapture the race between our boats and the white fleecy clouds 
in the azure sky clearly reflected on the waters of the lake, and our minds 
would go floating away to far distant places of our imagination along with 



our boats on the Jake and the autumn clouds in the sky wafted by the 
breeze charged with the sweet perfume of the sefali flowers. . 

Springtime gladdened our hearts with the songs of the Wrds and 
the fragrant aroma of the lady of the night and other scented flowers 
hidden from our sight. The fresh green foliage sprouting from the 
boughs of the trees added delight to our young hearts. We came to 
love our school, the trees and shrubs around us, the open sky and the 
meadows stretching up to the horizon on all sides. We grew up in perfect 
joy and bliss and in communion with Nature. I am happy to find •that you 
are also fortunate and have similar opportunities of having your education 
in such beautiful surroundings congenial to the growth of your minds 
and bodies. 

Gurudeva used to tell us that it was not expected that everyone of us 
would secure high posts in government service, or earn fabulous wealth 
in learned professions but that his ambition was that the education and the 
training he was endeavouring to impart to his boys should enable them to 
prove their strength of character by shouldering responsibilities in whatever 
station of life they might be placed. In short, his endeavour was so to 
mould the character of the boys placed under his charge, that they would be 
prepared to face the world with a dignified confidence in their capacity, with 
an enduring fortitude in hours of trial and with an abiding faith in their 
ideals of righteousness. He hoped that the Santiniketan boys would prove 
their worth not by any insignia of office or accumulation of wealth, but by 
the breadth of their outlook, the depth of their learning, and, above all, by 
the strength of their character in the vindication of truth and justice. 

The old boys should certainly be the best interpreters of their school's 
ideals. By their example more than their precepts will they be able to 
influence the younger generation of students. They will be able to establish 
imperceptibly but surely a bond of understanding and affection between 
them and the new students. This is what has happened in my old school 
at Santiniketan, It was an object of our ambition to be a teacher in our 
school. It has not been my good fortune to see the fulfilment of that desire, 
but many of the old boys of Santiniketan are serving their school in one 
capacity or another. 



A letter ER0M GURUDEVA* 

Aurobindo Bose 


Till his fortieth year Rabindranath was almost entirely engrossed in his 
literary work. Towards the close of the last century, he began to feel 
a deep urge to do something for the education of children. He had thought 
deeply about the problems of education and was completely out of sympathy 
with tHe existing system with its emphasis on the mere acquisition of 
knowledge to the neglect of the other vital needs of the growing child- 
spiritual, artistic and practical. He writes; “We have come to this world 
to accept it, not merely to know it. We may become powerful by 
knowledge, but we attain fulness by sympathy. The highest education is 
that which does not merely give us information, but makes out life grow 
in harmony with all existence. But we find that this education of sympathy 
is not only systematically ignored in schools, but it is severely repressed... 
It is a mere method of discipline which refuses to take into account the 
individual. It is a manufactory specially designed for grinding out uniform 
results.” 

Is not the crisis of modern civilisation mainly due to the over-emphasis 
we have put on the intellectual development of men and the ignoring of 
what one may call the “education of the heart” ? 

In contrast to this, the school that Tagore wanted to establish in the 
heart of the country, should— in the words of the poet- be a place, where 
“men have gathered for the highest end of life, in the peace of nature, 
where life is not merely meditative, but fully awake in its activities, where 
boys’ minds are not being perpetually drilled into believing that the self¬ 
idolatry of the nation is the truest ideal for them to accept; where they arc 
bidden to realize man’s world as God’s Kingdom to whose citizenship they 
have to aspire; where the sunrise and sunset and the silent glory of stars 
are not daily ignored ; where nature’s festivities of flowers and fruits have 
their joyous recognition from man ; and where the young and the old, the 
teacher and the student, sit at the same table to partake of their daily food, 
and the food of their daily life.” These were also the ideals that inspired 
the forest-schools or the asramas of ancient India. 


* Excerpts from the English version of a lecture In German delivered to the students of 
the University of Zurich. 
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These ideals did not remain static, however ; they grew and developed 
with the growth of Tagore's own mind. What first started as a poefs 
experimental school inspired by the ancient Indian ideal, ultimate^ blossom¬ 
ed forth into an international university... 

While on the subject of Tagore the educationist, I wish to quote some 
lines from a letter he wrote to me towards the end of 1911. I was a boy of 
19 then. I had left his school and was studying in Calcutta. These lines, 
the letter looses much in translation, more than any long dissertation on 
my part, will show the affectionate and personal relation that existed between 
him and the children of his school; 

I arrived here at the school last night. I am feeling very happy because 
I am trying to look without attachment at all the activities of .the school 
and not getting myself involved in any one particular problem. There¬ 
fore, the light of the sky comes to me with an added sweetness and 
lustre and claims me as its own. The leaves rustling in the gentle breeze 
appear to play as on a siiar upon the nerves of my eyes ! The voices of 
the children mingle with the songs of the birds and blend into a 
harmony. Some voice inside me says : ‘All is so good, so good !’ Who 
is it, that is sitting in the light of the sky, dissolving all disharmonies 
into a melody that is so serene, so sweet and so profund 1 Try always to 
forget yourself, then you will be happy in whatever surroundings you 
may find yourself. There are so many unhappy people in the world 
with their needs and their sufferings; when I think of them it makes me 
ashamed to occupy my mind with my own troubles, God has stretched 
out his hands to me through all humanity. He wants my selfless service, 
my life’s devotion — not my complaints J My heart should joyously 
affirm ; “All is for the best, I need nothing for myself. Through which¬ 
ever path You will lead me, I will at last arrive at your temple door/* 
Be great! Free yourself from the finely spun cobwebs of your refined 
sufferings and come out of your own self-chosen barricade, External 
restriction is no bondage whatever ! 

It is rather unusual for a Head-Master to write such a letter to a former 
pupil. 



an afternoon with gurudeva 


Gurdjal Mallik 

One afternoon, in August, 1936, Gurudeva sent out, through one of his 
personal attendants, urgent summons to some of the older members of 
the Visva-Bharati to meet him forthwith in Uttarayana. The invitees were 
rather taken aback at this sudden call. However, it being Wednesday,— 
the weekly holiday in the institution, — it took about a couple of hours 
or so for the persons concerned to foregather, as a few of them had 



When, in due course, the invitees arrived at Uttarayana and entered 
Gurudeva’s apartment, they felt somewhat depressed. For, they found the 
Founder-President of the Visva-Bharati wreathed in worry. Even after 
they had torched his feet in reverent salutation and taken their seats, there 
was not a single word of welcome from him, — something which was 
unusual with him, a prince of propriety and a master of manners as he was. 

Presently however, Gurudeva “hemmed” and cleared his throat,— a 
signal, that the ice was on the point of being broken. The invitees, 
accordingly, pulled themselves up and were soon all eyes and ears. 

Gurudeva began. He said, in effect, that certain reports about the 
working of the institution, which had reached him from time to time, had 
filled him with deep pain. But these had also set him a-thinking again in 
regard to the original aims and objects of the Visva-Bharati. Did these 
need a drastic revision to suit the changed conditions ? Or was not 
there something oftthe essence of the Eternal in these aims, into which the 
changing conditions ought to be dovetailed dynamically ? In establishing 
the Brahmacharyasrama, in 1901, he believed, he had definitely responded 
to the call of his Jivan-D^P^ta. Was there not a similar call from Him, too, 
when he founded the Visva-Bharati in 1921? He held that there was. 
Then it is not the Eternal, which is fitted into the frame-work of Time. 
It is the flowing Time which has to be channeled into the Eternal,—it is 
the earthen lamp, which signals to the Pole-star. The institution, no 
doubt, like the baby, has grown. Then, is it that the present clothes of the 
child ate not suited to it and, therefore, they hang loose about it ? If so, 
let the doth be cut and tailored according to its own intrinsic demands 
ind dimensions. But, surely the child is mote important than its dothes. 
So, beware ; yes, beware, lest the child is crushed under the weight of its 
enlarged or eimbellished dothes in order to look big. 



Here Gurudera paused for a moment. Then he condflued : He said he 
was by nature and temperament always afraid of bigness. For, be felt it 
broke the rhythm of creation in some way or other and thus, disturbed the 
balance of things, the divine harmony. That is why he pleached and 
pleaded, on every possible occasion, that Humanity should pursue the goal 
of Perfection, rather than that of Bigness. There is some kind of 
swollen-headedness about a big Insdtution or individual, something 
top-heavy, which throws them out of gear. • 

Gurudeva concluded ; " Beware, then, of Bigness. Shun it like poison. 
There is nectar only in Perfection.” 

It was, indeed, an unforgettable afternoon. 
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. hard kon lay dead ia sltanber deep 
' And we stirred it to life, ho! 

In the dark depths of a miliion years it lay hid 
And we stirred it to life, ho! 

Tamed by our strong hands 

It sings to the tune we call. 

Its silence of long years have we broken, ho ! ^ 
The dead doth stir with new life today 
,And rushes forth the wide world to conquer. 
Fearless with dur two hands today 

/ 

Its reins we hold strong, ho! 
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TO THE YOUNG* 

Rabindranath Tagore 


I SING the hymn of praise to youth, I who am the poet of 

A poet’s help is needed at the time of awakening, for only 
he dares proclaim to the world that, without our knowing it, 
the ice'has given way ; that the winter, with its rigid boundaries, 
its chains of ice, inhospitable and coldly tyrannical, is over 
itiid gone." The world has long been in its grip — an exclusive 
winter that has kept the human races within closed doors. 
But the doors are going to open. Spring has come. 

A poet’s‘mission is to listen for the voice which is not yet 
audible ; to inspire faith in a dream which is still unfulfilled ; 
to bring to a sceptic world the earliest tidings of the unborn 
flower. 

So many there are today who do not believe. Ihey do not 
know that faith in a great future can itself create that future ; 
that without faith you cannot recognize your chances, your 
opportunities. Again and again, these chances return, but 
depart unheeded. It is the eternal child, the dreamer, the 
courageous man of simple faith, who has given the impulse to 
great civilizatiorfs. The faith of such a creative genius 
acknowledges no limits. Age after age, in Asia, great dreamers 
have made the world sweet with the showers of their love and 
wisdom. Asia is again waiting for such dreamers to come and 
carry on the work, not of fighting, not of selfish profit-making, 
but the work of overcoming all differences, of bridging the 
chasm that passion has been widening for ages, of producing 
the light that pierces the storm clouds of trouble, that 
illuminates the path of life. 



* Rabindranath Tagore’s message to a group of Argentine students, December 1924, 
transcribed by Leonard K. Elmhirst. 
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RABINDBAN/ITH 


T-IGORe 

Men, at tbclr highest, ate pathmakets. They make paths 
not for exclusive profit, nor for power, but paths along which 
the hearts of men can come into touch with the heatts of their 
brothers in different iands. 

You may have heard of the institution I have established 
in my own land. Its one object is to enable India to welcome 
all the world to its heart. Let what seems to be a barrier of 
difference become a path. Let us unite, not in spite of our 
differences, but through them. For differences can never be 
wiped away. Life would be so much the poorer without them. 
Let all human races keep their own personalities, and yet come 
together, not in a uniformity that is dead, but in a * unity that 
is living. 

One day I happened to be travelling up that great river in 
China, the Yang-Tsc. All through the night 1 kept coming 
out from my bed, to watch the beautiful scene on the banks, 
the sleeping cottages with their solitary lamps, to listen to the 
silence spreading over the hills, dim with mist. When morning 
broke, how great a delight it was to see fleets of boats coming 
down the river, their sails stretching high into the air, a picture 
of life’s activity, with its perfect grace of freedom. This sight 
moved me deeply. I felt that my own sail' had caught the 
wind, was carrying me away from captivity, from the sleeping 
past, and sweeping me out into the great world of man. 

How like the different stages in the history of man’s progress ! 
In the night, each village was sufficient unto itself. Each 
cottage stood alone, bound by a chain of unconsciousness. 1 
knew, as I gazed on the scene, that vague dreams were floating 
about in this atmosphere of sleeping souls, but what struck me 
most forcibly was the fact that when men are asleep they are 
shut so completely within the very narrow limits of iheir own 
individual lives. The lamps belonged exclusively to each 
cottage. Each cottage in the darkness was in perfect isolation. 
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Perhaps, even though I could not see them, thieves in prowling 
bands were the only persons awake, ready to exploit the 
weakness of those who v/ere helpless in their loneliness. 

As soon as the dawn breaks, we are freed from the enclosure 
and the exclusiveness of our individual life. It is then that we 
discover again the light which shines for all men and for all 
time. Only then can we come to know one another and so 
feel free .to co-operate in every field of life. This was the 
message that was brought me that morning, brought me with 
the swiftly moving boats. It was the freedom of life in their 
outspread sails that spoke to me. I felt glad. 1 hoped and 
pra)^ed that dawn had truly come to the whole human world, 
and that a new light had broken forth. 



ASRAMA EDUCATION 


Rabindranath Tagore 

At this distance of time it is difficult to visualise with any 
degree of historical accuracy what the tapovam (hermitage) 
of ancient India was like. The picture of it indelibly imprinted 
in our mind and also in our literature, is one of purity and 
benediction, of joy uninhibited by any hankering after material 
things. 

Although born to these later times I carry this picture in my 
heart. There was a time when I felt strongly drawn to the 
idea of giving shape to the tapovam of my vision, i;i an educa¬ 
tional institution of our days. 

I have visualised the guru (the preceptor ) at the very heart 
and centre of the tapovam. He is a man and no machine. He 
is actively human because his main concern is to help humanity 
to realise its goal. He considers it his duty to baptise the 
heart and mind of his disciple with the living waters of his 
own penance. The disciple draws inspiration from his 
immediate contact. This association with a mind perpetually 
awake is the most valuable element of education in an asrama, 
and that value does not lie in the subjectsvof study, in para¬ 
phernalia or in methods. Because the guru realises himself at 
every step, he is able to give of himself abundantly. The joy 
of taking proves itself in the joy of giving. 

Once I was a guest in the house of a Japanese friend. My 
host was a gardening enthusiast. He used to say : I love trees 
and plants. The power of my love enters into their being and 
comes out in the form of fruits and flowers. 

It goes without saying that his words are particularly apt for 
the gardener who has to look after the tender young shoots of 
the human soul. When one mind meets another in perfect 
harmony, the outcome is spontaneous joy. This joy is instinct 
with creative energy. Education in an asrama is the gift of 
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this bounteous joy. Those who ate bereft of joy and are led 
merely by a sense of duty — their path is different. 1 have come 
to realise that the most important medium of instruction is 
this kind of interdependent unconstrained relationship between 
the teacher and the taught. 

It, also occurred to me that the teacher in whom the child 
had withered into a piece of shrivelled wood, was unfit to have 
charge .of children. Not only should there be physical proxi¬ 
mity between the two, there should also be an affinity and a 
similarity. If I were to compare the real teacher with a river, 
I would, say that the sluggish tributaries, which joined its 
course on either side, may add to its fullness, but, the main 
current flows from the primal stream, which docs not get 
lost in the ponderous rocks. 

The born teacher is the man in whom the primal child 
responds readily to the call of children. The gay laughter of 
youthful jollity gushes forth from his deep throat. If the children 
did not know him as one of their own species, if they came 
to look upon him as one of those pre-historic mammoths, they 
would never be able to hold out the hand of friendship to him. 

In general, Dur teachers are constantly at pains to prove their 
seniority and superiority which is just another name for remote¬ 
ness from everything juvenile. Most often this arises from a 
craving to exercise authority without having to pay the cost. 
They are always cautious lest their dignity be impaired by moving 
freely among children — unaccompanied by an usher to enforce 
silence and respect. As they proceed, there is a whisper : Hush, 
hush ! That is how the unity of heart that should exist between 
the mature branch and the green shoot, the harmony, 
between old and new, which comes out in flowers and fruits, 
is thwarted. The vitality of the child’s mind is in this way 
effectively constrained. 

One more thing. Children are near neighbours of the 
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world of nature. Tlicy do not seek their repose in an easy- 
chair. Whenever the opporiunity comes, they take fcheir vaca¬ 
tion in the spreading branches of a tree. The primal Aiergy of 
life is silently restive deep in the heart of Nature. This is the 
motive force that actuates the heart of the child. They fret at 
the meshes of artificiality which ensnare them, as long as, they 
arc not overcome by dead habits imposed on them by their 
elders. In the hearts of the forest-dwelling sages of old, there 
dwelt this immortal child of all times. That was why without 
awaiting the confirmation of science they could say : All that 
is, emerges from Life and throbs in Life. This is no theory of 
Bergson — this is the message of the Great Child. Let the 
body and mind of the child pulsate with the rhythmic beat of the 
heart of the universe '— out of reach of the deaf and dumb stone 
walls of a dead city. 

And then, the life of the asrama in its daily round. I 
remember the description in Kadamvari : “The dusk descends 
on the iapovana like the rose-coloured cow returning towards her 
byre.” I recall how the tending and milking of cows, fetching 
fuel and faggots, serving the guests and building the sacrificial 
altar — used to be the daily routine of the asrama children. 
Through a scries of such activities the life of the children 
would flow in an uninterrupted stream and become one with the 
main current of the tapovana as a whole. The asrama tends 
to become a creation of the inmates every time they conduct 
their own affairs in fellowship and co-operation. I have all 
along devoutly wished for the emergence of this ever-active 
spirit of co-operation. 

Inertia of the mind is reflected in the squalid and uncomely 
thing that we make of our day-to-day life. In the midst of 
such gracelcssness, vulgarity makes its apearance without shame. 
In wealthy circles this poverty of the spirit is artificially 
concealed beneath a clutter of material goods; items of luxury 
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are uxd as a screen to hide the penury of the heart. Our 
inherent philistinism is nowhere more apparent than in the 
sharp distinction that exists between the outer and inner apart¬ 
ments of the rich man’s home. 


From our early childhood we should be inured to the practice 
of vigilant responsibility which living in association demands 
of us. One of the ways in which we can practise this is 
by cultivating the habit of making our surroundings healthy, 
orderly’and beautiful. Indifference or neglect on the part 
of one individual may cause harm and injury to a whole commu¬ 
nity. Very frequently we give evidence of this lack of consi¬ 
deration i'n the conduct of our domestic life. The realisation 


of man’s responsibility to society forms the very basis of 
civilised living. 

One of the main advantages of education in an asrama is 
the opportunity it affords for revitalizing the principles of 
co-operation in our daily life. In order that we may make 
the best of this opportunity, it is essential that in the early 
stages of education we arc not burdened with unnecessary 
paraphernalia. Our sensibilities become coarsened when we arc 
solely preoccupied with material things. Beauty and order are 
things of the mind, and the mind must be delivered not only 
from inertia and ineptitude but also from greed for material 
goods. The joy of creative writing increases in proportion 
as we are able to shed the ornate and the superfluous. Children 
need training in self-reliance and self-help from their early 
childhood. In our country this aspect of education is sadly 
neglected. Let the child never tire in his efforts to give play 
to his creative joy by inventing things with the help of whatever 
material lies ready at hand. Let him at the same time learn to 
find delight in voluntarily performing tasks calculated to add 
to the health, happiness and comfort of the community. That 
is what I have longed for all along. 
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We are always ready to suppress any initiative on the part 
of the children to organize their own immediate environment 
for themselves. We look upon such sallies at self-detetmination 
as a nuisance and an affront. That is how they lose ttieir sense 
of shame at depending on others; they become touchy and 
petulant even when it comes to downright begging. They 
find supreme self-satisfaction in quarrelling and picking faults 
in others. This debasement of the spirit is everywhere in 
evidence. We must rid ourselves of this shameful situation. 

In the past when I was actively associated with the daily 
life of our students, a report reached me one day from the 
senior boys that at the time of serving food, large-size metal 
utensils containing rice bad to be dragged across the floor. 
Constant friction wore away the base, and as a result the whole 
dining hall became dirty. I told them : And you look to me 
to suggest a remedy ? Does the simple fact not occur 
to you that if you only tie a circular support under the bottom 
of the vessels, the metal will not come into contact with the 
stone floor ? That you are not able to think is because you 
have made up your mind that it is for you to remain inactive 
and eat while it is for others to exert and manage things for 
you. This is humiliating. ' 

Lack of facilities or want of paraphernalia is no problem in 
the early stages of education. On the contrary, it is desirable 
that the child should learn the habit of austerity early in life. 
To pamper the child or indulge him by making things readily 
available to him, is to spoil the child. By imposing our adult 
needs on him we initiate him into our greed for material things. 
Where external aid is inconspicuous, it becomes possible to give 
proper exercise to the natural energy of body and mind. That 
is what stimulates the initiative to create and to improvise. 
Those who do not respond to such stimulus, are swept away by 
nature as so much rubbish. Self-help is the father of inventive- 
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ness. The man who can carve out his own kingdom is truly 
lord and master of himself. The mollycoddles of our country 
are deprived from their early years of this habit of self-reliance. 
They are like a lump of soft clay ready to be pressed into shape 
by strong hands in whatever mould that others may prescribe. 

1 have something mote to say in this connection. Owing to 
lassitude common in tropical countries or for some other reasons, 
there is a lamentable lack of curiosity in our mental make-up. I 
had at one time brought over from America a wind-mill. This 
was installed at the site of the school-well in the hope that our 
school-children might feel a healthy curiosity to see this huge 
machine at work. Very few of them took any real interest, 
however. They took the thing for granted — accepted it without 
question as not worth serious investigation. 

Apathy is a kind of death of the mind. Nations which have 
established their power and influence all over the world today, 
arc irresistible in their curiosity. They want to know every¬ 
thing under the sun. No country is so far, no time so remote, 
no subject so obscure as to be beyond the sweep of their minds. 
The liveliness of their minds triumphs over everything. 

I have said abpve that education in the asrama is education 
for life at its fullest. Our country provides numerous instances 
of persons with dead minds ascending to the highest peaks of 
academic success. Yet we see the best of our college graduates 
win degrees but not the world. From its very inception it has 
been my desire that children of our asrama should show an eager 
curiosity in establishing a contact with their immediate environ¬ 
ment. They should explore, examine and compile things from 
all around. I had wished that the teachers who joined the 
asrama should likewise observe and seek and enquire and should 
be persons who would look beyond their text-books and find joy 
in direct experience. 

I wish to speak last of all about what I consider most 
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important and therefore most difficult to find. None but those 
who have the spirit of forbearance are fit to be teachers. 
Patience comes naturally to persons who are afl^ctionately 
inclined to children. One of the serious handicaps that teachers 
have to face is that they have to deal with people who are not 
their equals in power and authority. For little or no reason, or 
for reasons imaginary rather than real, it is quite easy and 
possible for the teacher to lose patience with his students, to 
ridicule, insult and even punish them. Those who have to rule 
over a powerless subject nation, have a predilection for wrong¬ 
doing in spite of themselves. In the same way, there are 
teachers who become victims of the authority they have over the 
children. Those who are unfit to rule not only have no qualms in 
doing injustice to the weak, they find a peculiar pleasure in doing 
so. Children come to their mother’s lap weak, helpless and 
ignorant. The only guarantee of their protection is the abundant 
love in the heart of the mother. Despite this, instances are not 
rare in our homes of how lack of patience and overweening 
authority get the better of our natural affection and lead us to 
punish children unfairly. Wherever one sees instances of severe 
punishment inflicted on students, more often than not it is the 
teachers who arc to blame. Because they are weak-minded 
themselves, they seek to escape from their duties and obligations 
by being unnecessarily harsh. 

In the educational as much as in the political sphere, a reign 
of terror spells the utter inefficiency of those in power. To 
forgive is the privilege of the brave ; where tolerance is lacking 
there is bound to be a lack of moral strength. 


Translated by KshStis Roy from the original Bengali article Asramer Siksba published in 
the Prami Asadh, 1345B. s. (1936) 



the image of god in the work of DYLAN 

THOMAS 

DEREK STANFORD 

I WANT TO BEGIN my essay on the image of God in the work of 
Dylan Thomas by referring to a brief blasphemy contained in 
his book of short stories Portrait of the Artist as a Young Dog. 
In one'of these tales entitled the poet as a young 

boy goes to stay with his uncle in the country. His cousin, 
who is studying for the ministry, practises preaching in his 
father’s barn, and conscripts the young Dylan into attending 
one of these sermons. 

“O God,'’ he tells his very select congregation, “Thou are 
everywhere all the time, in the dew of the morning, in the frost 
of the evening, in the field and the town, in the preacher and 
the sinner, in the sparrow and the big buzzard. Thou canst 
see everything, right down deep in our hearts; ... .Thou canst 
see everything we do, in the night and day, in the day and the 
night, everything, everything ; Thou canst see all the time. 
O God, mun, you're like a bloody cat.” 

I have called this passage blasphemous, but ‘irreverent’ is 
perhaps a better word. The concluding simile is certainly one 
we would not expect to hear from an actual pulpit. Yet, at the 
same time, we cannot deny the seeming sincerity of it. Those 
who are deeply intimate with us will sometimes be familiar in 
their speech. Between close friends or a man and his wife, an 
unrelieved formality of address is not so much a proof of 
courtesy as a symptom of lack of trust. And so it is for some 
with God. Feeling the proximity of His being, they will take 
certain liberties which long acquaintance warrants. St Teresa 
of Avilla was travelling once with a school of nuns when they 
were overtaken by thunder-storm and soaked. “O Lord,” cried 
the saint, “can you wonder you have so few friends when this 
is how you treat them ?” 
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Back to Dylan Thomas, where we meet with a similar response. 
This state of being free to take liberties with God is a peculiarly 
Celtic quality—one which those who have known Irjsh priests 
will almost certainly recognise. A famous ancient poem called 
The Heavenly Banquet^ ascribed to St Bridget, tenders this 
perfectly: 

I 

I would like to have the men of Heaven 
In my own house 
With vats of good cheer 
Laid out before them. 

I would like them to be cheerful 
In their drinking 
I would like to have Jesus, too, 

Here amongst them, 

I would like to have a great lake of beer 
For the King of Kings. 

I’d love to be watching the family of heaven 
Drinking it through all eternity. 

The act of taking someone for granted, disrespectful as it 
may appear, confirms our sense of that person's reality. 
[Hypothesis and speculation have seldom this validity about 
them.] This comes out in a note which Dylan Thomas wrote 
to his Collected Poem ; a jaunty, casual, sincere expression of 
faith. ‘T read somewhere,” Dylan Thomas says, “of a shepherd 
who, when asked why he made, from within fairy rings, ritual 
observances to the moon to protect his flocks, replied : ‘I’d be a 
damn’ fool if I didn’t 1 ’ These poems, with all their crudities, 
doubts, and confusions, are written for the love of Man and in 
praise of God, and I’d be a damn' fool if they weren’t.” 

But I think we can extract from the first passage quoted some 
further indications of Thomas’ notion of deity. “O God, 
Thou are everywhere all the time,” cousin Gwilym begins his 
sermon, “in the dew of the morning, in the frost of the 
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evening, in the field and the town.” This is as clear a statement 
of immanence as one could desire. Here it is put into the 
mouth of a young man training for the ministry, and the 
sentiment informing the statement therefore assumes a theo¬ 
logical dress. But in most of Thomas’ poems, the speaker 
( who is very often a mask for the poet) is not figured as a 
convinced Christian. What we get in these cases, then, is the 
same sentiment of God’s everywhere-ness in terms not speci¬ 
fically Christian. 

Now the philosophical equivalent of the idea of immanence, 
expressed in non-Christian terms, is pantheism, a belief which 
in Bertrahd Russell’s definition —“holds that God and the world 
are not distinct and that everything in the world is part of 
God.” There is no need for me, at this moment, to emphasise 
the likeness and difference in the ideas of immanence and 
pantheism. The main distinction for Christians consists in that 
where pantheism recognises a constant multiple incarnation of 
God through every form in nature, immanence believes that 
God was incarnate once only in his son Jesus Christ. This is 
to simplify very drastically, but perhaps it will help us to tackle 
the poetry. 

As an illustration of the pantheistic notion operating in a 
quite elementary fashion, I should like to quote you the 
following verses : 

All all and all the dry worlds lever, 

Stage of the ice, the solid ocean. 

All from the oil, the pound of lava. 

City of spring, the governed flower. 

Turns in the earth that turns the ashen 

Towns around on a wheel of fire. 

Here, Thomas is saying that everything in the universe (“all 
all and all” as his repitition puts it; and then, in more extended 
terms, “ice,” “ocean,” “spring,” “flower.”) is ‘levered’ into 
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being and depends upon the primal cosmic energy and fuel 
for its birth and maintenance — “the oil" and “the pound of 
lava.” 

In this poem, there is no mention made of God, but we must 
not look at it as an expression of purely biological materialism. 
In pantheism, there is no distinction between the realms of 
matter and spirit. Matter is spirit, and there is no spirit without 
the body of matter. So, in another piece of his — the Author^s 
Prologue to his Collected Poems, Thomas, describing the “animals 
thick as thieves/On God’s rough tumbling grounds” salutes the 
divinity in this form of life with the daring phrase, “Hail to 
His beasthood !” 

Generally, we think of pantheistic poetry as being the bearer 
of good tidings ; as confirming us, imaginatively at least, in 
our dim sense of kinship and union, by means of which we 
partake the more of God. This is the simple undifferentiated 
sacramental notion of pantheistic thought ; and it is one which 
we can trace in many religions of the world : in the Dionysic 
cults of Greece, in the recurrent worship of Mother Goddesses, 
and in the animal deities of Egypt. Central to this pantheistic 
faith is the feeling that matter is creative — that the emergent 
principle of spirit works directly and inwardly through it. 

But in Thomas’ poems, the pantheistic notion is often 
presented as a cause for grief. Matter is seen as being informed 
by a spirit of self-destruction, by a spirit of a final inanition 
and waste. Let me quote you one of his most famous 
pieces in which this expenditure without renewal is metaphori¬ 
cally set forth : 

The force that through the green fuse drives the flower 

Drives my green age ; that blasts the root of trees 

Is my destroyer. 

And I am dumb to tell the crooked rose 

My youth is bent by the same wintry fever. 
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The force that drives the water through the rocks 

Drives my red blood ; that dries the mounting streams 

Turns mine to wax. 

And I am dumb to mouth into my veins 

How at the mountain spring the same mouth sucks. 

What Thomas pictures here is something opposed to all those 
ideas of recurrence, evolution, or redemption which men have 
entertained of the future. In this poem, his attitude has most 
in common with those 19th-century scientists who thought of 
the universe as a running-down clock or as a pot of boiling 
water loosing its heat and freezing into ice. 

This fl'aw in Thomas’ pantheism, I think we can trace back to 
the first quotation. “O God, Thou art everywhere,” preaches 
young Gwilym ; but over against this motive of God’s 
omnipresence, we have the further one of his omniscience ; of 
his all-seeingness, and this is not without its disturbing side : 
“Thou canst see everything we do, in the night and day, in the 
day and the night, everything, everything.” In this conclusion 
of Gwilym’s sermon there is a note of exasperation that one 
cannot get away from God ; that always, without let-up. His 
eye is upon us; and this, for the sinner, implies a sense of 
guilt. 

Such, I believe, is the Christian source of Thomas’ ‘guilty’ 
pantheism. It is not easy to lose one’s sense of sin and 
judgment once we have had it. Of course, the names may 
change by which we refer to them, but the sentiment of grief 
or anxiety remains. Thus the man who discards the thought of 
sin as an antiquated concept may transfer his personal flaw to 
the idea of a faulty universe. Briefly, I think this is what 
Thomas does in the last stanzas I quoted you, but he docs it 
with something of a difference. Let me remind you of the first 
three lines : 
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The force that through the green fuse drives the flower 

Drives my green age ; that blasts the root of trees 

Is my destroyer. 

The point which Thomas is making differs both from the 
Christian position and that of the man who feels himself a 
virtuous being in a hostile universe. The Christian says, “Yes, 
mine is the sin. If man hadn’t chosen evil in Eden, there would 
have been no fall. The universe itself was well enough 
designed.” In contrast to this, we have the person who says, 
“Humanity is alright. It is only its fight against a cruel nature 
which makes man appear sinful. It is really the universe which 
planned itself wrongly, or was moulded indifferently to man’s 
existence.” This is the position which we encounter in the 
poetry of Alex Comfort; and it is one which informs the 
existentialist writings of Jean-Paul Sartre and Albert Camus. 

But Thomas’ attitude is distinct from either of these : 

The force that through the green fuse drives the flower 

• • • • • • 

It is my destroyer. 

Man, as Thomas regards him, is just a part of ^ the universe. 
He is not a being distinguishable from it. Man and flower 
share the same life-force, and flower and man suffer the same 
fate. Both man and his cosmos are subject to this flaw : to this 
flowering followed by exhaustion and death. The law of 
diminishing returns conditions the life of them both. All this, 
quite naturally, is admitted by the Christian ; but whereas the 
latter goes on from this point of bodily destruction to place his 
faith in the future of the soul, Thomas stops at the stage of 
death. Spirit and body are to be identified; and the end of 
one is the end of the other. This is, sketchily, what I mean 
when I talk about Thomas’ ‘guilty’ pantheism. 

Perhaps I can make my distinction mote vivid by referring to 
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a book published some few years back by Mr Gerald Heard, 
with the title of God in History. Not only did he deny the 
Hellenic idea of a primitive Golden Age and the Christian idea 
of the Garden of Eden, according to him, prehistoric records 
suggested that long before man was on the earth, a tragic 

flaw and aberration marked the earliest animal life. To 

•* 

substantiate his theory of a fallen creation, in which all things 
were involved, Mr Heard advanced some interesting evidence. 
Natural historians had mostly supposed that cancer and rife 
malignant growths were evils from which animal life, in its first 
phases, was happily exempted. They assumed that these were 
troubles unknown to prehistoric beasts, and that their end 
generally came from conflict with rivals or from the feebleness 
of old age which prevented them from seeking their food. 
But recent re-assemblage of the bone-structure of certain of 
these monsters shows that many of them died ravaged by 
terrible chronic cancers. 

In bis Apologia, John Henry Newman speaks of the sense of 
some vast aboriginal calamity, by which one might explain the 
suffering in the world, and the long history of that suffering, 
even if one did, not accept the Christian story. This was a 
feeling which Thomas could not evade in his poetry. He 
wrote, he says, “for the love of man,” but man like the universe 
was born with a flaw. In his poem Before 1 knocked, an uncon¬ 
ceived and unborn child speaks of its premonition of fate and 
pain in its life to come ; 

As yet ungotten, I did suffer ; 

The rack of dreams my lily bones 
Did twist into a living cipher. 

And flesh was snipped to cross the lines 

Of gallow crosses on the liver 

And brambles in the wringing brains 

3 
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Thomas’ ‘guilty’ pantheism is clearly, we see, of a tragic 
order. 

That the poet in his pantheism should liot have been able to 
forget the Old Testament God of judgment may to us, as 
Christians, appear a good thing. Man, as the pantheist insists, 
is certainly one with the body of nature. At the same time, he 
must never forget that he is the head of that natural body, the 
apex-member of that living hierarchy. To vacate this comman¬ 
ding and responsible position is to slip back into the stream 
of sensation without judgment, of vitality without values 
which only the animal world can know. The image of Jehovah 
preached in Welsh chapels was always at the back of Thomas’ 
mind, stopping him from taking the last plunge. Guilt, 
however vague, however vicariously expressed, was the Christian 
life-line in his case. 

On the other hand, we must remember that part of what 
Thomas wished to escape was not the Lord of Hosts but certain 
of his so-called sanctimonious agents. Between religion and 
religiosity we must make a very real distinction. In his poem 
I have longed to move away, Thomas is defying the forces of 
convention and respectablity, which so often present themselves 
as true workers in the Christian cause. In the first part of the 
poem, he speaks of his horror of church-going which he secs as 
a kind of bourgeois parade : 

I have longed to move away 
From the hissing of the spent lie 
And the old terrors^ continual cry 
Growing more terrible as the day 
Goes over the hill into the deep sea ; 

I have longed to move away 
From the repetition of salutes, 

For there are ghosts in the air 
And ghostly echoes on paper. 

And the thunder of calls and notes. 
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But even in his defiance, he cannot escape his guilt, his sense 
of deliberately avoiding God. False as the show of chapel- 
going seems, there may still be some truth in it he thinks. The 
next four lines in the poem describe his dilemma : 

I have longed to move away but am afraid ; 

Some, life, yet unspent, might explode 

Out of the old lie burning on the ground. 

And, crackling into the air, leave me half-blind. 

Thom.as' sense of guilt was prolonged, I believe, because he 
confused the central Christian truths with the mealy-mouthed 
morality of'many congregations. He was loth to think that 
submission to God might mean a victory for the armies 
of cant. 

Even when Thomas appeared to be evading the invisible net¬ 
work of God's presence, a part of his mind was anchored still 
in the memorable bay of Biblical language. The refrain of 
his exalted poem ^*And death shall have no dominion'* comes 
from St Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians. The fact that 
he should have instinctively resorted to Christian speech 
in order to arrive at the poem’s pantheistic conclusion is 
imoortant. 

4 . 

For many years Thomas had been a great reader and admirer 
of Francis Thompson, author of The Hound of Heaven. This is 
a poem known to all of you, and I think its principal ‘late 
baroque’ image of God as a spiritual Hound of the Baskervilles, 
as terrible as He is merciful, chasing the ever-fleeing sinner, 
registered deeply on Thomas’ mind. The end of this chase we 
find reproduced in his remarkable poem, ostensibly about the 
birth of a child, entitled Vision and Prajer. Here the Hound of 
Heaven is featured as the Sun, but this is clearly not a Mithraic 
reference since it is described as ‘Christening’ down the sky. I 
will read you the last stanza ; 
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I tutn the corner of prayer and burn 
In a blessing of the sudden 
Sun, In the name of the damned 
I would turn back and run 
To the hidden land 
But the loud sun 
Christens down 
The sky 
I 

Am found. 

O let him 
Scald me and drown 
Me in his world’s wound. 

His lightning answers my 
Cry. My Voice burns in his hand. 

Now I am lost in the blinding 
One, The sun roars at the prayer's end. 

It is extremely difficult to say how far a poet is committed to 
God. As a man, he may suffer or reject conversion; yet 
either of these decisions may leave little trace upon his work. 
What I mean is, that his imagination may be touched by religious 
images and symbols, irrespective of the poet’s lack or possession 
of faith. Reasonably, we may expect that the continuous use 
of such symbols and images indicates a personal concern with 
their nature as well as a metaphorical attraction to them. 

In Thomas’ early poetry, the main source of such terms is 
Scriptural ; but in some of his last poems he resorts to 
ecclesiastical reference, as well as more direct mention of God, 
His beautiful poem In country sleep is built round the phrase 
which occurs in The Second Epistle of Peter, “the day of the 
Lord will come as a thief in the night.” Whether this thief in the 
poem represents only death, or whether he is death, judgment, 
and faith, it is difficult to decide. What is comparatively new, 
for Thomas, is the addition of ritual imagery, derived from two 
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Opposed Chutch traditions. Thus, on the Catholic side, we 
have “The night bird” “Out of a saint’s cell” which “lauds 
through nunneries and domes of leaves”, and “the rain telling 
its beads”, while on the Protestant side, we are shown “the 
lord’s table of the bowing grass” and the “black bethels” of 
the rooks. Nor is it without significance that a Buddhist touch 
is also introduced in the image of “the prayer-wheeling moon.” 

But it is in Thomas’ Poem on his Birthday, a self-elegy of one 
who sails “out to die,” that we have what the Wesley hymn 
refers to as “a closer walk with God.” This is a poem which 
well may baffle the systematic intelligence, since in it God is 
both affirmed and denied. Let me demonstrate by quotation. 
In the passage that I shall read, the poet speaks of the despair 
and grief left for him on earth in his own self-ruined life. 
Eagerly he looks towards death to free him : 

And to-morrow weeps in a blind cage 
Terror will rage apart 
Before chains break to a hammer flame 
And love unbolts the dark. 

And freely he goes lost 
In the unknown, famous light of great 
And fabulous, dear God. 

Dark is a way and light is a place, 

Heaven that never was 
Nor will be ever is always true. 

And, in that brambled void. 

Plenty as blackberries in the woods 
The dead grow for His joy. 

There he might wander bare 
With the spirits of the horseshoe bay 
Or the stars’ seashore dead, 

Marrow of eagles, the roots of whales 
And wishbones of wild geese, 
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With blessed, unborn God and His Ghost, 

And every soul His priest. 

In this poem, Thomas thinks of God as “dear” yet somehow 
“fabulous” and “unborn,” and Heaven as a place “that never 
was Nor will be ever” yet “always true.” What can we make 
of these paradoxes ? Are they anything more than self-contra¬ 
dictions ? Let us reflect on some of his terms. Perhaps when 
Thomas speaks of God as “dear” he is thinking of the 'desira¬ 
bility of the notion of God. But T think the word is used more 
instinctively here to refer to the soul’s longing for its creator. 
“Dear” also carries with it the sense of intimacy, of someone 
emotionally near at hand. When we pass on to the term 
“fabulous” all the affirmative vibrations of the first word may 
seem to be lost. But “fabulous” need not be taken as synony¬ 
mous with “unbelievable.” Its suggestion here may be rather 
‘that which appears as highly strange, as fantastic, even, to the 
rational mind.’ A third connotation is ‘that which belongs to 
the nature of the fable rather than to the more prosaic narrative.’ 
So far, we see, there is no real unavoidable contradiction. Nor 
need the term “unborn” disturb us. God is spoken of as 
unborn possibly because a faith in him, a feelihg of certitude 
concerning his existence, has not yet been born in the poet. If 
this is so, the term is subjective and in no way denies God’s 
objective being. 

Heaven “that.never was/Nor will be ever” and yet is “always 
true” presents, at first glance, a harder problem. One reading 
of the sense, however, may be that heaven whose reality existed 
always bears no resemblance to what man has believed, or now 
believes, its nature to be. The truth of its existence must be 
taken in conjunction with the falsehood of all our notions of it. 

Perhaps you will say this casuistry ; and I should not incline 
to deny it, save with the proviso that poetry itself is a casuistry 
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of the i[na.ginAtion — a. fottn of special pleading by which words 
are given rich and unwonted implications. 

If we turn our attention from the poem to the poet, to ask 
from what psychological condition this ambiguous poetry 
proceeds, we can risk the following conjecture. Whereas some 
make intellectual assent to the notion of God, without their 
imagination taking fire from the notion, there are others whose 
imagination assents but whose intelligence boggles at the 
concept. It is possible that Thomas was of the latter class. 
Intellectually, I think he stayed anchored in some form of 
vague, if ‘guilty’, pantheism. Certainly there remained in his 
mind an over-close identification of God with man, and God 
with nature. In a wireless broadcast on an unfinished poem, 
Thomas speaks of the deity, which was to feature in this compo¬ 
sition, as “The godhead, the author, the milky-way farmer, 
the first cause, architect, lamp-lighter, quintessence, the 
beginning Word, the anthropomorphic bowler-out and black- 
baller, the stuff of all men, scapegoat, martyr, maker, woe- 
bearer.” But in the poem from which I was last reading, in 
the Author’s Prologue^ and In country sleep, Thomas got nearer to 
God than in this half-humorous list of definitions. 

Most theologians ate apt to over-stress one or another aspect 
of God’s being which ate best thought of as complimentary 
and synchronised. Either they accent his immanence—his 
pervasion of the universe and presence here with us; or they 
emphasise his transcendence — his distinction from the universe 
and spiritual distance from us. The same, I think, can probably 
be said of poets in their notion of God. Either they picture 
him too near or too far. 

In part, this seems to have been Thomas' error : that God 
for him was all immanence, a revelation in terms of earthly 
neatness, without the corrective of heavenly remoteness, of 
utterly different non-human existence. So, of the work he 
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pJanaed to write, which was to be called In Country Heaven, he 
tells us that “the poem becomes an affirmation of the beautiful 
and terrible worth of the Earth.” So, too, in one oft his last 
pieces he wrote, 

the closer I move 

To death, one man through his sundered hulks, 

The louder the sun blooms 

And the tusked, ramshackling sea exalts. 

But Thomas’ notion of God’s presence, for all its limitation, 
is intense in expression. His whole work endorses the mysti¬ 
cism of Thomas Traherne, who wrote that “Your enjoyment 
of the World is never right, till you so esteem it, that everything 
in it, is more your treasure than a King’s exchequer full of 
Gold and Silver. [ And that exchequer yours also in its place 
and service. ] Can you take too much joy in your Father’s 
works ? He is Himself in everything.” 

Like Traherne, Thomas remembered a time “when the dust 
of the streets was as pleasing as gold to my...eyes.” To have 
helped us to see this dust as gold is part of the common glory 
of these writers. 
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Metalinguistics is the philosophical analysis and assessment 
of the facts of language. It is philosophy, not science. It 
does not yield results valid and usable in practicable applications. 
Its results are meaningful only to those who feel a sense of 
wonder at the structure and diversity of the human mind as 
revealed jn particular languages. It is different from both 
Linguistics and the Metaphysics of Language. Linguistics is 
the group of scientific methods and the aggregate of discoveries 
which deal with languages. It analyses languages in terms of 
their systematic structures and historical developments. Certain 
processes and patterns may be discovered as common to many 
languages, some perhaps as common to all languages. It is 
interesting and often fruitful for a philosopher to get hold of 
these common elements and deduce the metaphysical or anti¬ 
metaphysical consequences. But Metalinguistics tries to grasp 
the processes and patterns specific and unique to particular 
languages. It goes beyond factual experience in order to 
discover the individuality of a historical language. 

Now, a language is the way it is only because of the accumu¬ 
lated habits of thinking and speaking of innumerable people 
thrown together by geography, history and society. By under¬ 
standing its structure and content we understand something 
about the mind of the people who speak it. But language is 
also the primary medium of thought and expression. The 
patterns and terms of a particular langtiage form therefore part 
of the inner environment in which any individual lives and 
grows. This inner environment favours certain possibilities of 
thought and expression and discourages certain others. A 
language is thus both a creation and a condition of thought 
and expression. It is in this way that a language becomes the 
subject-matter of Metalinguistics. 

4 
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To proceed further in the discussion we need a concrete 

example. Let me select Bengali which is the language I know 

best. Bengali has nouns as a distinct part of speech.* How do 

we recognise them as nouns ? They show regular, paradigmatic 

variations to indicate case. Bengali has only four cases indicated 

•> 

by suffixes. But pronouns also show regular variati^s for 
cases. We are able to distinguish pronouns from nouns only 
because pronouns form a very closely related derivational group. 
So much we learn from a study of the forms of Bengali words. 
If we analyse the notions in the background of these formal 
distinctions, we may be able to go a little further. We may 
say that a Bengali noun gives an identity, a name and, except 
for proper names, also a concept, whereas a Bengali pronoun 
gives only an identity without a name or a concept. 

The above analysis will serve to bring out the basic principle 
of the method of Metalinguistics. Analysis of forms must 
not be dictated by any analysis of notions. Notional analysis is 
necessary for a fuller understanding but should be based on 
formal analysis. Notional analysis is necessary to bring the 
discussion to the level of Metalinguistics. Let us consider 
further examples with Bengali. 

Bengali nouns can be classified differently from different angles 
of approach. Two of the four cases in Bengali, viz. locative 
or adverbial, on the one hand, and accusative or dative, on 
the other, are mutually exclusive. No noun or pronoun show 
both a without radical alteration of denotation. A word with 
the locative or adverbial case-suffix denotes an indefinite general 
being. A word with the accusative or dative case-suffix denotes 
a definite personalised being. Used with the former even a 
proper name changes into something very like a concept. And 
the latter is used with the equivalent of “the moon” only when 
the moon is thought of as personified as in a fable. Thus we 
are justified in setting up a twofold classification of Bengali 
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nouns : indefinite nouns and definite nouns. This division is, 
of course, of functional types only, not of real derivation. That 
is to say, the same word may on certain occasions play the role 
of an indefinite noun and on certain others that of a definite 
noun. 

This analysis'is confirmed by the patterns of complementation 
for Behgali verbs. Both indefinite nouns and definite nouns 
may occur as complement to a verb in a Bengali sentence. But 
the indefinite complement shows degrees of association with the 
verb, often forming part of a compound verb. In contrast, 
the definite complement does not show any variation in the 
closeness of association with the verb ; it is always separate. So 
we come to see how profound and important this twofold 
distinction is for the language. Bengali does not habitually 
distinguish gender or even number. But it certainly finds the 
distinction between indefinite general being and definite, 
individualised and personalised being very significant. 

Bengali has no use for grammatical gender, except as an 
occasional adornment in learned words borrowed from Sanskrit. 
Even person-names arc used to a great extent without distinction 
of sex ; only a formal supplement serves to mark the sex of 
the person on formal and ceremonial occasions. A masculine 
suffix occurs in the language as well as two or three feminine 
suffixes. 

Bengali is also remarkably indifferent to number. It can 
and usually does name a thing or a person without saying 
anything about its number. The number may be apparent 
from the context or may be expressed by a numeral. Singularity, 
plurality or totality may be indicated by certain determinative 
suffixes ; these may be expressed also by certain terms of 
comprehension qualifying and occasionally standing for the 
subject. 

A study of the patterns of derivation prepares the ground 
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for another scheme of classification of Bengali nouns. This 
classification will not be exhaustive and will nyt include 
many nouns. But it will give the chief types of npuns that 
the Bengali language has been called upon to build out of 
other words. Thus we have action-nouns naming actions 
or movements, agent-nouns naming agents or undergoers, 
instrument-nouns naming instruments or means of Action, 
recipient-nouns naming objects or recipients of action and 
manner-nouns naming the manner or mode of action ; 'there are 
further simile-nouns naming one object in the likeness of 
another. Nouns of possible other types can not be built in the 
language except in so far as they are so interpreted a^ to fall in 
with one of these six categories ; they can only be borrowed 
from other languages or invented. 

It is very rare in Bengali to find a noun turning into 
a verb. A source of great strength for the English language is 
its ability to turn almost any noun into a verb. One takes to 
saying “to railroad”, “to radio” very easily. Bengali nouns 
need an auxiliary verb. English equivalents for such typical 
transfers would be “to make good”, “to go home” etc. This 
shows that the distinction between a noun and a verb is more 
vital to Bengali than it is to English and the line of separation 
far more rigid. 

The Bengali verb is also quite distinct from the adjective. 
The situation should be compared to that in Hindi. The 
Hindi verb is-really a verbal adjective. That is the reason why 
it agrees with the subject in gender. (Incidentally, is it a 
mere coincidence that in both Arabic and Hindi the verb 
agrees in gender with the subject and that Hindi, unlike Sanskrit, 
but like Arabic, has got only two compulsory genders ? ) But in 
Bengali the verb is quite unlike an adjective. In fact the verbal 
adjectives, i.o. the participles, have practically disappeared from 
the language. 
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A Bengali adjective shows comparison. It may or may 
not show gender. It never shows number or case. Notionally, 
it gives a concept but neither an identity nor a name. 

In Bengali an adjective can be directly predicated of a subs¬ 
tantive subject. Such a predicated adjective is formally distin¬ 
guishable from a predicated finite verb only because a finite 
verb ‘ necessarily shows reference to one of the eight tenses and 
to one of the five persons. In contrast with English, Bengali 
does not necessarily require any finite verb as copula. That is 
to say, Bengali permits types of predication-constructions other 
than tlie actor-action type. One of these is this substantive- 
adjective 'type. 

Two other types of construction are used in Bengali. One is 
a location-located type. This is comparable to English “there 
(is) a tree." The copula is used rarely. The other one is a 
spccific-idcntity-class-identity type. This is comparable to 
English “Mary (is) a nice girl.” The copula is dispensable. 
In English the copula is not dispensable, which shows that 
English demands all constructions to be interpreted in terms of 
the actor-action construction. The copula is a dodge, a methodic 
fiction that disguises other constructions to look like an actor- 
action construction. Bengali permits ways of predication not 
available in English and therefore needs the copula far less. 

The basic principle of order in the formation of words and 
expressions in Bengali seems to be : terras that determine or 
qualify follow the term that is determined or qualified. 
Bengali does not use prepositions as English does or 
Vedic did. It uses postpositions which differ from prepo¬ 
sitions only in their relative position within the sentence. 
A postposition is used after a noun or pronoun and before a 
verb. Prefixes are rare and borrowed from other languages. 
Suffixes outw’eigh them both in number and in importance. 

The basic principle of order in the formation of sentences 
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and parts of sentences seems to be : terms that determine or 
qualify precede the term that is determined or qualified. A 
complement precedes the term completed. An adjective^precedes 
the substantive it qualifies. Infinitives precede the finite verb. 
A dependent clause precedes the principal clause. Bengali 
sentence-order does not favour a definite statement with quali¬ 
fications and modifications trailing after. It demands a definite 
statement only after all the qualifications and modifications have 

I 

been made. 


Till now we have discussed only facts of structure. It is 
equally possible to analyse the content or groups of words in 
the vocabulary of the language. We may find food for thought 
in the occurrence of a highly elaborate system of words denoting 
family relations in Bengali. It may appear to us as more 
important that Bengali has a very large number of words which 
are sometimes very inadequately described as onomatopoetic 
words, sometimes less inadequately as native roots, but which 
are really a class of words half-way between universal sound- 
symbolism and conventionally established words. Such English 
expressions as “tiptop”, “narabypamby”, “riffraff” etc. may be 
compared to these Bengali words. But they are far more 
important for Bengali than for English. They form a class of 
words exceedingly rich in descriptive suggestion. 

One of the many benefits of metalinguistic study is the clari¬ 
fication of our ideas about Logic. Thought can no more go 
after truth without a language than a fish can swim without 
water. Language conditions thought just as much it is develop¬ 
ed by thought. To study the conditions of valid argument it is 
urgent to take into consideration the language in which the 
argument is formulated. The problem may be less important 


for mathematical arguments, for these are as a rule formulated 
in a special artificial and abstract language. But the an 

argument is '^amenable to mathematical symbolism the more 
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necessary it becomes to take the actual historical language of the 
argument into consideration. Both types of predication and 
order are, for example, supposed to be relevant for Logic, But 
they can be very different in different languages. So too can be 
the defined and the defining terras. 

What do we ultimately or in human interest gain by knowing 
these or similar things about individual languages ? A meta¬ 
linguistic study is not so much for collecting bits of curious 
facts or for providing directly useful information as for the 
cultivation of understanding and communication. Through it 
we gain a better insight into the peculiar system of an individual 
language, into the possibilities it curtails and the possibilities it 
opens up, into something which has come out of the mental 
efforts of a great historical people and which is going to be part 
of the inherited environment of many future generations of 
people. We understand people better when we understand their 
collective habits of thought and expression. And it is necessary 
to understand other people, for we live and seek truth, not 
alone, but with them. 
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To AN AVERAGE teachcr the term ‘General Education’ has at 
best a vague connotation. Even among experts, there is no 
unanimity of opinion, not only in regard to its exact meaning or 
implications but also to its contents and utility. 

General education has found its natural habitat in the United 
States of America. Apart from isolated attempts made in some 
of its colleges and universities during 1919-45, sustained and 
fruitful cxperiements in general education made during the last 
12 years in that country, have acquired the character of a 
movement. And that movement today has crossed the perimeter 
of the New World and transcended the limits of national 
frontiers elsewhere. 

If with the publication of the Harvard University 
Committee’s Report on General Education, the movement 
reached its crucial phase in the States in 1945, the Report of the 
University Education Commission, popularly known as Radha- 
krishnan Commission, marked its beginning in India in 1945— 
the very year, again, when the experiment with the programme 
of‘Foundation Studies’(a variant of General Education) was 
launched in Great Britain by the University College of North 
Staffordshire at Keele, Stoke-on-Trent. During 1957-58 session, 
many of the universities of India have actually embarked upon 
an experiment with a general education course as a part of the 
Three-Year Honours degree course. 

DEFINITION 

It is difficult to agree on one meaning of the term. In fact, 
‘general’ education has been contraposed variously against 
‘special’ or ‘vocational’ education and, sometimes, against what 
is called ‘liberal’ education. Critics of general education have 
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Jield that it is ‘a vague and amorphous thing, that it means 
different things to different people, that it is some kind of an 
aiiy education in knowledge in general or perhaps ‘education 
for all in the sense of universal education’, that is, ‘education 
for everybody’, whether one goes to university , or not. Some 
have the idea ’that it implies the incorporation of one of the 
subjects of humanities for science students and a science subject 
for students of humanities. 

In the context of the use of the terra ‘general education’ in 
the sense of ‘liberal education’, the Report of the Harvard 
Committee^ maintains that “If one clings to the root meaning of 
liberal as that which befits or helps to make free men, then 
general and liberal education have identical goals.” But the 
Indian Study Team that travelled rather extensively in the 
u. s. A. and u. k. in 1956, draws a distinction by pointing out 
that liberal education of the traditional type has a particular 
meaning in a particular historical context : In the olden days, 
liberal education meant education for the leisured men, whereas 
‘special’ or ‘vocational’ education was education for workers or 
slaves. Thus the two were exclusive of and contrasted with 
each other. Th(j idea of general education, however, is that it 
is complementary to specialised or vocational education, and 
thus the two are compatible and comprise an harmonious whole. 
So, the different versions of general education “may be regarded 
collectively”, in the words of Prof. J. Buehler of Columbia 
College, “as an attempt to re-interpret the meaning of liberal 
education in a 20th century frame-work.” 

General education is ‘general’, since it is designed to embrace 
a very large body of students preferably during the last two 
years of Higher Secondary and the first two years of the degree 
courses of study, and since, secondly, it refers to the essentially 
inter-departmental or inter-disciplinary character of its pro¬ 
grammes at the degree stage. 

5 
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SCOPE AND PROGRAMME 

For, a general education course for college or' university 
students will, it is expected, be an integrated course of study 
covering the basic ideas that constitute the essential core of the 
exceedingly vast knowledge in each of the three areas of 

(1) humanities including literature, philosophy and fine arts, 

(2) natural sciences, and (5) social sciences. The Indian Study 
Team adds one more subject called ‘Communications’ compri¬ 
sing a training in the art of effective writing, speaking, reading 
and listening by the students, that is, the teaching of grammar, 
composition and language, and also, mathematics. (Its Report 
p. 58 ). General education, in the words of Radhakrishnan 
Commission, should aim at making the student “familiar with 
his physical and social environment, and with human institutions, 
aspirations and ideals.” ( Commission’s Report p. 128 ). The 
natural sciences, such as, the courses of study in Physical 
Sciences, Biological Sciences, Earth Science and Astronomy, 
and History of Science — one or two of them at the initial 
state — will acquaint the student with the world of nature 
surrounding him. The Social Sciences, such as, economics, 
politics, sociology, history, etc., will stimulate thinking 
about significant social issues, and will give him the idea 
of the society in which he lives and moves and has bis 
being. And humanities will wdden his mental horizon, impart 
perspective, give him ‘art’ experience, make him understand 
the human heritage and man's relation to himself as a human 
being. The general education courses in humanities aim at 
being ‘broadly humanistic’ rather than narrowly ‘literary’ or 
‘philosophical’ or ‘artistic’. 
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, M lit HOD AND SYSTEM 

The task, then, is so to teach the students as to integrate 
their readings in different areas mentioned above. This can 
be done only by studying closely the minds of the students. 
Teaching is to be student-oriented rather than subject-oriented. 
The classical example is afforded by the system followed at 
St John.’s College, Annapolis, where teachers of different 
subjects and departments come into close touch with one 
another, and even attend classes held by their colleagues. And 
thus evolves a process of triple integration, so 'to say — inte¬ 
gration of the courses of study so taught, their integration in 
the minds of the students, and in those of the teachers inter se^- 
by a well-blended harmonious process through the tutorial or 
discussion method. The discussion method brings us nearest 
to the realisation of the aim of general education, namely, that 
it is not to teach subjects or convey factual knowledge but to 
train students to think for themselves and effectively communicate 
their thoughts to others. Incidentally, the teaching staff for 
general education courses at Harvard is selected on the basis 
of their interest in students as individuals rather than in the 
subjects taught. And there is no separate faculty in general 
education at Harvard, although there is one such at Chicago. 
It is the quality of teaching rather than the content of the course 
of general education that, is more important. Too detailed a 
syllabus is unnecessary, even undesirable. In general education 
wc put emphasis on knowledge rather than information, method 
rather than findings, behaviour rather than intellectual attain-, 
ments. And, teaching is more important than examination. 
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PROBLEMS OF INTEGRATION 

At the risk of repetition we may say then that general 
education aims at unity in instruction so as to impart to the 
students a sense of unity of knowledge. It is well known 
that the enormous growth in knowledge in decent decades 
baffles any form of synthetic understanding. Hence the need 
of integration of knowledge by means of the integration of 
disciplines or subjects. To integrate is to combine into a 
complete whole, indicating the sum of areas of knowledge ; 
to transcend the traditional boundaries of disciplines and 
departments, concentrating attention on broad areas 'of know¬ 
ledge. This may be achieved through the careful construction 
of the curricula, by the wise selection of suitable reading 
materials, and the device of appropriate methods of instruction 
and examination. 

It is difficult, however, to prepare a really useful integrated 
general education course except by getting different depart¬ 
mental experts to work upon it. The preparation and 
launching of such a course of study requires not only the 
getting together of high-level talents, but also involves the 
pooling together of considerable financial and material resources, 
e. g., the cost of compilation of reference materials, their printing 
and publication, etc., including the provision for necessary 
paraphernalia — a task which may well prove to be too 
difficult to accomplish.* Thus the direct integration of 
the knowledge of subjects through a revised integrated 
curriculum is difficult to attain, whether it is attemtped on the 
basis of the historical method such as to be seen in a 
comprehensive treatise on History of Civilization, or on the 
basis of the inter-locking of the respective spheres of knowledge 

X This point is furthei: dealt with under the sub-heading: DiPPicutTiss 
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specially where the subject-matter of one discipline gradually 
shades into that of another, and so on. On the other hand, 
integration may perhaps be more easily achieved through 
independent courses especially designed for the purpose. As 
the real integration takes place in the minds of students, ’teen¬ 
agers at the fearly under-graduate stage may find it difficult to 
assimilate diverse knowledge except through suitably designed 
independent courses, to begin with. 

AMERICAN BACKGROUND 

W'latcver* the problems and method of achieving integration, 
the utility of general education is quite obvious, if we judge 
it in the context of American experience, tlie general education 
movement is justified. The movement originated and gathered 
momentum against the background of the staggering growth 
(a) of specialised knowledge, (b) of the educational system 
with its maze of stages, functions, types of institutions, 
multiplication of courses of study, vast increase in college 
enrolments, excesses of the ‘elective’ system, etc., and 
(c) the growing complexity of society and living and new 
occupations. The aim of general education has been to prepare 
the students for responsible living and participation in a 
democratic society, to achieve unity amidst diversity of 
knowledge and courses of study. The upshot is to balance 
specialised studies with an element of general education. 
General education is thus calculated to introduce w^ell-balanced 
education as an antidote to evils of narrow over-specialisation, 
the latter reported as being the product of German influence 
during the last quarter of the 19th century. To condemn over¬ 
specialisation i^s not to weaken the case for specialisation ; 
but a corrective or a remedy is called for when education is 
simply meant for a living and not for life, that is, when education 
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is inadequate and lop-sided. Narrow specialisation at the under¬ 
graduate stage not only inculcates a narrow outlook on life 
but at the same time imparts an insufficient social understanding, 
with the result that the students, when grown up, are unaware 
of their sociaf responsibilities and fail to find the right solution 
of social, cultural and ideological problems with w*hich they are 
invariably confronted. The responsibility of decision-making 
is either underestimated or shirked altogether—a situation that 
ill bodes the success of enlightened democracy. 

Efforts are, therefore, directed towards a critical revision of 
the present curriculum content. The reaction is apinst the 
free elective system, for, in fact, the unrestricted choice of 
subjects seemed to turn the American Liberal Arts Colleges 
into an “intellectual cafetaria,” with little prospects of a 
balanced education. 

Towards the end of the last century. President A. L. Lowell of 
Harvard University who succeeded President Eliot, introduced, 
therefore, a reform known as the system of “concentration 
and distribution,” which required students to concentrate on a 
‘major’ subject accompanied with a number of ‘subsidiaries.’ 
These subsidiary subjects might, however, no^ really be allied 
to the major as organic parts of it, and, necessarily, they gave 
but a smattering of knowledge in diverse unrelated subjects. 
The general education course is designed to substitute the subsi¬ 
diaries and so-called “allied” subjects. 

Not all the colleges and universities of America have, how¬ 
ever, adopted general education course in their curricula. 
Many have, and some of them have attained remarkable success, 
while others have abandoned the idea after unsuccessful trials. 
Among the most successful may be mentioned the following 
universities: Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, Vijisconsin, Yale, 
and Massachussets Institute of Technology, Amherst College, 
Oberlin College, etc. 
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INDIA AND CHINA 

If over-specialisation were the sole factor behind the drive for 
general education, then, there would have been no case for it 
in India. We do not suffer from evils of overispeciaiisation ; 
in fact, there considerable under-specialisation in our country, 
specially in the fields of science and technology. 

Similar is the problem in the People’s Republic of China 
which this author recently happened to visit as Visva-Bharati’s 
deleg^e. Apparently, her leaders are trying hard to make up 
the leeway—the backlog of deplorable under-specialisation, — 
by putting rather excessive emphasis on very intensive training 
in science and technology, by a rigorous combination of theory 
with practice, i. e., class-lectures and laboratory work being 
supplemented by practical work in factories and establishments 
as an integral part of the curricula. 

Like China and unlike America, India is not a highly 
developed technological society. Ours is an under-developed 
society, now engaged in promoting rapid economic and cultural 
development as far as possible. It is to be clearly understood 
that education ,in contemporary India must be plan-oriented, 
that is to say, adjusted to the needs of national reconstruction. 
There is the imperative need of rapid skill-formraion, for, we 
arc still largely dependent on foreign experts and technical 
‘know-how’ for developing our natural resources and industries. 
It is, therefore, a moot question if general education introduced 
in higher institutions of technology, science, engineering, 
medicine and commerce, will not hamper the necessary skill- 
formation through adequate specialisation even at the degree 
stage. 
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CASE FOR INDIA 

But to be forewarned is to be forearmed : we need not go 
through all the phases of the varied, sometimes sad, experiences 
of developed 'western countries, specially America. General 
education in our country will be a precautionary measure to 
be adopted right now lest we should lose our bearings in the 
course of our development. If education in India ,has got 
to be democracy-oriented, and if general education is man¬ 
making education, then, surely, its introduction even at this 
early stage of industrial-technological revolution will pave the 
way for a successful democratic pattern of society by turning 
out intelligent and cultured citizens with liberal outlook 
on life. 

DIFFICULTIES 

It must, however, inevitably be a gradual process and adjusted 
to the special conditions and circumstances of India of today. 
For one thing, general education implies that lectures in larger 
classes are to be followed up by small discussion groups 
consisting of 15 to 20 students each. This requires the 
appointment of a vast teaching staff — a great many gifted 
instructors or tutors, each of whom is to be in charge of one 
such group.. The financial limitation and the scarcity of trained 
teachers having wide interests and fit for employment at the 
college and university levels, as also the limited facilities of 
laboratories, of museums (known as “humanities laboratories”), 
of well-equipped libraries, etc., and, finally, the paucity of 
appropriate publications for ready reference by teachers and 
all the students — these, among others, are the impediments 
that will face us in our experiments in India at present and, 
also, for some years to come. 
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The health aspect of our students cannot also be overlooked., 
The students, for instance, in the discussion groups on general 
education in one of the universities of u. s. a., cover 90 to 
TOO pages of reference material bi-weekly, and are expected 
to spend 36 to 40 hours a week on the reading of. their assign¬ 
ments on general education alone. Such a strain added to 
the amount of attention to be paid to the major subject 
will be too much for the average student in India. Or, there 
is the chance that the major discipline will be neglected 
altogether. 

We ffUggest, therefore, that in India at present the prescribed 
courses in general education must be considerably light, 
though well-selected, so as to suit out students’ health and 
stamina and the need of some degree of concentration or 
emphasis on the major. It is also doubtful if the American type 
of ‘discussion group’ method, which, as said above, requires a 
vast paraphernalia and implies a heavy reading load, will suit 
the present Indian situation : we may modify it by introducing 
the ‘tutorial’ method with little or light specific reading assign¬ 
ments at home, as is the practice in the North Staffordshire 
College at Keele in the u, k. And following the Harvard 
College practice’ we may dispense with the final examination 
at the end of the general education course. But, here again, 
instead of the Harvard system of half-semester tests we may 
adopt half-yearly (at most quarterly) tutorial tests. We should 
remember at every step that teaching is mote important than 
examinations. Then, again, the mode of examinations or tests 
in general education courses — not in the majors — should 
better be by internal assessment rather than by public exami¬ 
nation. The Indian Study Team has, however, recommended 
that “passing an examination in the prescribed general educa¬ 
tion courses should be made a required condition in the case 
of all students, before graduation” (its Report, p. 92). But this 

6 
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recommendation may be implc;mcnted after a few years of 
experiment. 

EXPERIMENTS 

( 

The courses in general education should, in the, first instance, 
be only tentative. They are not to be taken as fixed, ‘‘once- 
for-all’, or static items in the college or university curricula. 
Some of its courses may even be made optional at the initial 
stage. Later, however, they may be made compulsory, and 
even so, they have to be revised from time to time in thu light 
of the experiences of the teachers and the reactions of the 
students whose views have to be ascertained, as is the 
custom in some well-known institutions of America (Wesleyan 
University, for instance), by means of a questionnaire at the 
end of each year. la Harvard, too, where general education 
has become a recognised and important part of the college 
curriculum since 1949-50, there is no finality about the 
programmes. Being pragmatic, rather than dogmatic, in these 
matters, they are still experimenting, never believing that what 
they have decided upon for the moment is the last word. 

CO-ORDINATION 

In India — and this is another important issue — general 
education pbgrammes at the college and university levels must 
be co-ordinated and adjusted to those at the school stages. 
Those pursued in the last two years at the schools — perhaps 
in the light of Radhakrishnan and Mudaliar Commissions’ 
recommendations — must be pushed higher up in the first two 
years at the colleges or universities so as to impart to the 
students of higher learning a significant quantum of integrated 
knowledge and understanding during a continuous four-year 
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• period. The courses are to be so devised as to avoid repetition 
or duplication at the undergraduate stage of the learning 
acquired at the secondary stage. 

TRANSITION 

The transition to general education must, in any case, be 
marked ty gradual steps, for, as has been aptly remarked, “it 
is harder to change a curriculum than to move a grave". Its 
historj^in Columbia College provides an instance. Beginning 
with the t-wo-semester course in what was then known as “War 
Issues” introduced in 1917-18, the “Contemporary Civilization” 
Course was adopted in 1919 as a one-year course, but the 
duration was extended to two years in 1929. In India we may 
have a short-term as well as a long-term plan, or, as the Indian 
Sfudy Team has recommended, an Alternative Scheme and a 
Main Scheme varying both in contents and in duration, although 
it must be said in passing that the Study Team’s Schemes are 
over-loaded with facts, issues and problems which, if they 
are to be tackled, would perhaps lead to another type of 
specialisation. * 

The courses in general education must necessarily vary from 
university to university in accordance with the peculiar environ¬ 
ment of each, and its equipments and facilities. We may cite 
instances from America’s experiences again : In some of its 
universities where the undergraduate courses usually extend 
over four years (that is, after 12 years ending what we call 
Higher Secondary course), the general education courses are 
taught in the first two years — freshman and sophomore years — 
as in Haverford College ( a men's College ); but in the Harvard 
College, 5 elementary courses in general education are taken in 
the freshman and sophomore years, and 3 advanced courses in the 
junior or senior years, the idea being that even while the student 
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is specialising in a major study in the third and fourth years he 
must continue to retain his interest in other fields oi learning, 
on the assumption that general and special education are rom oj 
tracks laid parallel rather than end to end. In Columbia College, 
on the other hand, general education is now a t;wo-year course, 
although it began as a one-year course in 1919, as noted above. 
At the North Staffordshine College in the u. k., the first year 
alone of the four-year d. a. degree course, is devoted 'to what 
is called “Foundation Studies”, providing as they do a broad, 
general education to the students. 

CONCLUSION 

General education programmes cannot, however, be imported 
or copied by us from the u. k. or the u. s. a. or elsewhere. In 
formulating them in our country, we should avoid attempts at 
any form of indoctrination, not excluding any direct inculcation 
even of the democratic way of life in the minds of the students. 
That would be self-defeating and may even degenerate ultimately 
into one manner of regimentation. There must be an atmos¬ 
phere of non-intetference — for freedom is of the essence — 
in framing and teaching general education courses by teachers, 
and their discussion amongst teachers and students. 



SOLOMON’S JUDGMENT* 
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Marci had bought a new exercise-book. He held it in his 
hand protecting it from getting crumpled. It was lemon- 
coloured. Hi§ own hands were red as holly-hocks just like his 
nose,, chilled by cold. 

It was nearly two o'clock in the afternoon when Marci reached 
the school. Buying the exercise-book must have taken much of 
his time, so he came on hurriedly. 

Hi> big linen satchel dangled against his knees, his new boots 
pad-padded rapidly. There was a short-cut down the steep hill 
so he came that way. He rolled down on the snow,— kicking 
his legs in the air while all his attention was focussed on the 
exercisc-book. 

A low murmur was prevailing in the class when Marci 
entered. But that was quite usual before teaching began. 
The children talked like grown-ups, seriously, jokingly about 
anything and everything. Everybody was allowed to talk with 
his neighbours but shouting was strictly forbidden. Whoever 
shouted, had his name put on the black-board. 

Marci’s place was in the second row, next to Yancsi Koszo. 
Yancsi was also only seven years old. He was a brown little 
boy who always gossipped with his neighbours sitting right 
and left or in front and back. When he had to sit quietly, he 
would dangle his feet or cough into the eyes of those watching 
him, like a puppy coughs at a fly. 

It was perhaps because of their contrasting ways that they 
felt attracted to each other and liked to sit together. 


* Translated from the original Hungarian by Eta Ghosh. Gardonyi (1865-1923) is 
considered to be one of the foremost writers of short stories, novels and drama in Hungary. 
He started his career as a village schoolmaster, and this helped him to gain a profound 
understading of the life of the country folk. He depicted their simple joys and sorrows 
with much freshness and delicacy. 
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Little Mard was a cool-headed serious boy. When he sat 
silent one would think he was as wise as a bishop, buf he knew 
nothing ; only his eyes reflected intelligence. 

Marci took his seat on the bench. He placed his sheepskin 
cap next to himself on the bench, loosened the ^ink-pot from 
its string and put it on his desk just above the exercise-book. 
He now rummaged for a while in the linen-satchel and brought 
out a slate, a pen-knife with a wooden handle, a book, 
an apple and some other things. He dived his hands again 
deep into the satchel, up to his elbow to search f©r the 
pen-holder. 

During all this great preparation three of his neighbours 
snatched away the exercise-book, one after the other, to have a 
good look at it. Such exercise-books with the picture of 
Miklos Zrinyi ( a Hungarian hero ) on the top-cover used to be 
quite common in the school, yet they looked at it as if they had 
never seen anything like it. They looked at the picture of Miklos 
Zrinyi with admiration and wondered at the multiplication 
table at the back of the book. They counted the number of 
pages though they knew full well it never contained more or 
less than six. 

Marci pulled back his exercise-book three times. Finally he 
took his big apple and placed it on the exercise book. Nobody 
would dare touch the apple because that would mean a quarrel. 

“Touch-me-not” was its unspoken name. 

Marci was now trying to pull out the cork of the ink-pot with 
his teeth. 

All this time Yancsi sat on the bench discussing an exchange 
of pencils with a little girl behind him. The barter was 
accomplished, so Yancsi turned abruptly in his usual way. 
Marci had just got the cork out from the ink-pot when Yancsi 
knocked against Marci and the ink-pot splashed. 

Marci was dumbfounded and stared with wide open eyes at 
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the exetcise-book, apple and satchel. The contents of the bottle 
poured out over these three objects. 

A black Lake Balaton formed on the exercise-book and 
black pearls on the apple. The Danube, Tisza, Drava, and 
Szava ( rivers of Hungary ) flowed down the satchel on to the 
floor. 

The next moment a flame of rage leapt into the eyes of Marci 
and he gave such a smack to Yancsi that the latter nearly fell out 
of the bench. 

Just at this moment I entered the class. 

Thtf ’children got up and greeted me in the name of Jesus 
Christ but their faces reflected malicious joy, excitement and 
curiosity. A little girl in the back row covered her lips with 
her hands to hide her smile. 

Everybody saw the slap on the face and they also saw that 
my two eyes were fixed on the two boys. 

Marci was pale. 

The whole class stood in suppressed excitement. They 
waited for my words. 

— Slapping is a great sin. The human face is holy. 
Slapping is sacrilege. Sponge please ! — I said in a cold calm 
voice. 

I said this to Sandor Ystenes who sal near my table and the 
sponge was nearest to him. 

— Wipe off the ink ! 

In great silence Sandor wiped first the exercise book then the 
desk and satchel. He went over the apple with the sponge as 
well, then when he saw an inkspot on Yancsi’s forehead, he 
wiped it with the sponge, but somehow smeared on more than 
was there before. Yet that did nothing to relieve the gravity 
of the situation. 

After that I said : 

— These two boys are to remain here after the class. There 
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is no time now to discuss their deeds. Do you understand that 
Marci Nagy and you Yancsi Koszo ? 

— Yes, — they said sadly. 

Both remained speechless the whole afternoon. With folded 
arms they listened attentively to the teaching. Marci changed 
his position only once when during counting he«took out his 
apple from the satchel where he had put it back after it had' been 
wiped. He looked at it seriously, licked it with the same 
seriousness and sent it back again. 

At four in the afternoon the children left the class. The two 
culprits remained, two little girls also stayed behind because 
they had to sweep the class-room. Two of them had to take 
turns every week and see to the cleanliness and orderliness of 
the class-room. 

I accompained the children to the doorway and stood there to 
watch that they walked in an orderly manner. I chatted for a 
while with Mrs Miklos who passed by carrying dried leaves in 
a sack from the forest. I asked her what they were for. 

— For the stable — she said. They had no straw and fresh 
leaves were needed for the horses every week to cover the floor. 

— And how many times do you change the straw in your 
bed ? 

— Only during harvest, — was her reply. 

Another woman also stopped when she saw me standing 
there, Mrs. Harmin, the wife of a young farmer. She had a 
young but pinched face with big black eyes. She asked me 
to take her son. The child had only just passed his fifth year, 
yet I accepted the boy, simply because his mother was always 

so sad. 

But why should she be so sad — I wondered. Her husband 
was a good man and they lived in perfect harmony. They could 
not be called poor either. 

Then suddenly I remembered it was whispered that she had 
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been in love with a gentleman in her maiden days and still 
longed for him. She came from the adjoining district. Her 
village was about three hours walking distance from here. 
Tt is quite possible that such tales were said about her simply 
because she was an outsider. 

After exchanging a few words I returned to my room. When 
I entered it and lit my pipe I suddenly remembered the two 
little captives I had left in the class-room. 

When I entered the class it was in a thick cloud of dust. The 
boys were sitting with uncovered heads in the draught between 
the 0{5eh doors and windows. Both were still at their places 
just as I left them. They sat silently with arms folded on their 
breasts. Thoughtfulness and anxiety were written on their 
faces. 

—Come to my room. 

They entered quietly. 

From both their shoulders hung their linen bags down to 
their knees. The apple was protruding from Marci’s bag. 

I sat down on the chair. 

The boys stood before me as I asked them to. Their expre¬ 
ssions reminded me of the faces of the condemned standing 
under the gallows. 

—Marci Nagy ! you speak first. 

With stammering voice he told the whole story how he had 
bought the exercise book and how Yancsi knocked off the 
ink-]5ot. He suddenly stopped. 

—Go ahead I It’s not over yet. 

—Well then, then I gave him a smack. 

—It is your turn to speak Yancsi Koszo. 

Yancsi was somewhat calmer. Only his nose and eye-brows 
were twitching. Very likely he had gone through this incident 
over and over again in minute details and tried to convince 
himself that he was completely innocent. 

7 
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—How could I see what Marci was doing ?—He asked with 
great innocence. — He was at my back and I knocked against 
him when I turned. 

—Would you have knocked against him if you had known 
that the ink-bottle was in his hand ? 

—Of course not. 

—So Marci Nagy, do you consider Yancsi guilty ? 

-No. 

—Was it right then to hit him across the face ? 

He could not reply. He only kept on swallowing his tears. 

No word would come out of his throat. 

-No? 

—No— he burst into"torrents of tears. 

—Do you know that you committed a great wrong ? Do you 
know that the human face is the flower of the soul ? Who 
hits the face, hits the soul. And the soul is our divine part, 
eternal. 

His tears flowed and he could hardly hear the words, but the 
voice alone carries meaning too, when it touches the heart. 

—Are you sorry for it ? 

-Yes. 

—^If you are, then kiss the part you hit. 

Yancsi turned his right cheek towards Marci. He kissed it 
with great affection. 

They stood now with expectant eyes but much quieter than 
before. 

I turned to Yancsi 

—^Are you still angry with Marci ? 

—Not at all—he said in a soft voice. 

—But he has no ink left in his ink-pot. Would you share 
yours with him ? 

-Gladly. 

—You can go now, 
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I looked through the window watching them. They walked 
side by side silently on the snowy road. When they reached 
the cross near the hillock, Marci suddenly stopped. He was 
searching for something in his satchel. Yancsi also stopped 
and stared silently at Marci. 

Marci brou’ght out the apple from the bottom of the satchel 
and also the pen-knife, cut the apple in two and handed over 
half to Yancsi. 
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Sri Aurobindo's writings, literary and non-literary, planned anc^ incidental, 
prose and poetry — all put together, constitute indeed a contribution to 
knowledge and culture seldom paralleled in history in vastness of scope or 
in sheer amount, in variety of modes or forms attempted. , 

But his fecundity, the ceaseless flow of his pen during certain periods, 
the calm, deliberate planning behind all his works and the thoroughness 
and completeness which characterise his achievements — all tjus would 
usually mark off a strong contestant for high literary renown. But 
Sri Aurobindo’s supreme unconcern for reputation or publicity, his ability 
to wait and to depend on time to do its work reveal the Scer, the Vis'ionary, 
the high interpreter of truth revealed, who wrote because he hfid to, who 
had nothing to gain, no claim to make for himself, but who could just leave 
it to the world to do what it will with this stupendous, challenging, often 
tough, almost forbidding mass of wisdom and invention. 

Evidence is fast accumulating to show that the world, in spite of contniry 
currents in its present mental climate, is more and more getting into the 
mood of grateful acceptance towards this hitherto unrecognised treasure. 
This has been wholly due to the devoted and systematic efforts of the 
Pondicherry Ashram to bring out the Master’s writings, duly classified, 
arranged and edited in books which for their excellent printing and 
distinctive get up are bound to please even the most fastidious among 
bookdovers. We have gratefully received inany and, hope to receive 
more of these publications from the Ashram with equal gratitude and 
pleasure. 

The chief preoccupation in Sri Aurobindo’s prose writings is of course 
his system of yoga and its manifold exposition either in planned essays 
or in letters, marginal notes, conversations just as the occasion demanded. 
Closely allied to this central interest are his studies or visions relating to 
the destinies of India, of the world and of the human civilisation which 
seems today to be inextricably entangled in a mesh of its own miking. 
In whichever field of enquiry his mind may work, history of civilisations, 
appreciation of poetry and art or analysis of philosophical systems, 
Sri Aurobindo looks at his subject from all conceivable angles, carefully 
sets out the main points on each side, gives each approach its due value 
and in what might have been, and with most other writers always is, 
a battlefield of warring systems and mental dispositions, constructs a 
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:„\rivionbus aW-cmbracmg pattern. His poise is unskkeabie, tbe thorough¬ 
ness and justness of his appraisal always disarming. Such an endeavour 
;i3 his might very well land even a great writer in a mess of verbal contra- 
dictions, loose dangling ends of the yam of thought, obstinate obscurities, 
iiisuiferably tortuous and laborious advancement of the theme ; or if nothing 
else, in depressing over-weighted terminology and inescapable feeling of 
pressure, awkwardness and heaviness. But Sri Aurobindo’s prose inspite 
of the heavy responsibilities thrown on its shoulders retains clarity of 
purpose and an ease of movement all through. It does not only perform 
its work of lucid, precise exposition well, it reveals an elasticity of sclf- 
adjustinent, a flexibility of mood and manner in keeping with the task in 
hand, a •Su'btlc sensitive awareness of worlds of values behind and around 
the bare commissioned march of ideas, an occasional happy mood of 
^ypansion and relaxation and personal utterance, of humour and tenderness 
and endlessly gentle and hence wholly irresistible satire which very decisively 
raise it to the level of art. It not only satisfies the intellect and its 
demand for justice, it pleases the heart and the imagination and even the 
inner person in the reader whose demand is not merely to be convinced 
but to be converted. A high pre-eminence among the world’s great 
masters of prose seems to be assured to Sri Aurobindo, the author of the 
IJJe Dime, The Yoj^d Treatises, The Human Cycle, the critical appreciation 
of Kalidasa, The Future Poetry and of numerous letters and notes which 
arc now being compiled in series of volumes. 

Much can and should be written on Sri Aurobindo’s role in the present- 
day world as a philosophical thinker, or rather a synthesiser of systems, a 
bold path-finder in the wilderness of belligerent creeds and inconsequential 
though high-sounding intellectual adventures ; also as a literary and art 
critic. The philosophical crusade which he carries on with unabated vigour 
and masterfulness in every field of thought, detecting and disarming even the 
smallest opposition, the flimsiest doubt, the weakest denial always ends 
in the triumphant re-assertion of the one triumphant solution : This 
world is real ; man has the divine spark cushioned and hidden away in the 
inner recesses of his heart; man must rise above and beyond humanity and 
the Divine must come down and transform man and this world and fulfil 
creation. The immediate target of aspiration therefore is the plane of the 
Supermind which is a preserver and promoter of the myriad variations of 
forms and modes and yet a never-failing unifier, a weaver of harmonies. 

According to Sri Aurobindo poetry and the arts must also rise to heights 
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not yet scaled, div'e into depths yet unplumbed, expand and grow in power 
so as to a create a new world of aesthetic enjoyment. Anticipations and 
even significant capturing of intermediate fields pointing the* way to the 
final conquest Sri Aurobindo discovers among poets like Whitman, A. E. 
and mostly in Tagore. Considering that Tbe Vuttm Voetry was composed 
in years closely following the publication of the English Gitanjali, and that 
at that time Sri Aurobindo could not possibly take into account the rich 
and amazingly varied harvest of Tagore's genius which come later, Sri 
Aurobindo^s tribute to him may very well be looked upon not only as 
adequate and penetrating but as revealing some of the essential principles 
and characteristics of Tagore's poetical achievement which critics of Tagore 
literature will be ill-advised to ignore. ' ■■ 

Literature was Sri Aurobindo's first passion, and it remained .with him till 
the end of his long life inspite of his two other all too engrossing 
preoccupations, politics and Yoga. His first book of poems was published 
in England while he was just a young student and his efforts to complete and 
round off the stupendous undertaking, the epic poem Savitri continued 
almost till the last day of his life—which indeed would remind one of 
Tagore’s unexampled span of ceaseless literary activity. In Sri Aurobido’s 
case, however, there were long gaps in his literary career, periods of silence 
showing the temporary sacrifice or putting aside of the creative urge for 
what seemed to him to be more imperative. But the interest never flagged. 

Sri Aurobindo has written one or two short stories which draw their 
distinctive turn of thought from his Yogic insight into the mystery of life 
and death. But his genius finds its most spontaneous expression in poetry 
and drama. His verse translations of poems and dramas of Kalidasa, for 
example, the Kumar Sambhavam and the Vihramorvashky may serve to the 
western reader as the best possible introduction to tbe poetic greatness 
of Kalidasa. His own poetry includes love lyrics, elegiac and contemplative 
verses, several dramatic narratives like Baji Prabhou^ Lope and Death, Urvasihe, 
the fragment CMtra, which deserve and some day arc sure to find a pre¬ 
eminent position in their own genre not only in the English but also in 
world literature. Wc are here concerned to consider chiefly three of bis 
books which we have received : The Last Poems and Savitri which represent 
the later poetical output of the Master and Perseus the Deliverer, the one 
complete original drama in five acts written by him in the first years of this 
century. 

The plot of the drama is a very free and undaunted adaptation of the 
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ancient legend of the liberation of Andromache by Perseus, the favoured 
hero of the goddess Athene, the renowned vanquisher of the Gorgon 
Medusa. The theme, it can easily be seen, puts every opportunity in the 
hands of the writer to bring out and spotlight his own favourite message : 
the descent of the divine into this woe-begone world and its redemption 
through the flowering of the principle of love in the answering heart of 
humanity. One would naturally look for a strong influence of the Greek 
dramatic^ tradition in one who won high distinction as a profound classical 
scholar. But except for the plot, the writer seems to owe very little else to 
the Greeks; There is neither the rigid structure, nor the processional, 
troop-march like movement of thought and action. Nor again is there the 
sense of atj over-hanging, down-pressing destiny and a world of contending 
human passions. Only perhaps in the delineation of the character of the 
diabolic priest, is there a harking back to Greek achievements like 
Clykmmstra. 

Shakespeare, the latterday master who lived in a more aesthetically 
refined age, and who may be looked upon as the chief literary model followed 
by our author, would have shrunk from the task of presenting such an 
unmitigated figure of stark badness, or putting into tearing verse the 
rhapsody of untrammelcd evil passion as we find in Sri Aurobind’os 
Polydaon. Shakespeare humanised even an lago, poetised the witches in 
Machth and made them tolerable ; kept Caliban subdued under a higher 
power and prevented him from growing into an obnoxious nuisance. 
Sri Aurobindo's Polyadon is, on the other hand, a relentless portrayal, made 
intelligible and acc'eptable in the domain of art not by the flickering 
light of an uncertain destiny which Greek art sheds over such figures, but 
by a light of higher wisdom, an over-all view of things which appreciates 
the roles of goodness and badness in the drama of evolving values. 

In its basic poetic temper, in the flow and nuances of its blank-verse, in 
its ordering of the conversations among friends or among the crowds, 
in its sudden expansions of mood and outbursts of ample generous 
expression, Perseus certainly recalls Shakespeare. Some of the characters 
also may be said to have been patterned on Shakespearean models. And 
the entire drama with its romantic theme, its spirit of high adventure and 
expanding, triumphing genial emotions bears a very strong resemblance 
to Th Tempest. Perseus and Andromache would easily remind one of 
Ferdinand and Miranda. But all this is merely to indicate the tradition 
that our author utilises, the ground he builds on, Shakespeare's art and 
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techniques have been emulated by quite a number of later English 
writers. 

It may be claimed that Sri Aurobindo has been able to recaprture Shakes¬ 
peare's graces and rehabilitate his felicities in a new settinj^to a greater 
degree than any of the English writers has been able to do. But the worth 
of the drama ctrtainly docs not depend only on this. The distinctive 
Aurobindean contribution unmistakeably overtops and cuffuses everything 
else. It consists in an exalted god-like vision which sees the world from 
end to end at a glance and sees it clearly, which seizes at once the truth 
and inner essence of a character, be it Pallas Athene, or Poseidon, Perseus, 
Andromache or even the butcher Praxilla. It also consists in the power 
of firmly recapturing the great and sublime emotions of the Jieart and 
making them last through all the vicissitudes of long eventful scenes. 
In '.’’egorc’s dramas one finds all that is sensitive, refined, ethereal, vast. 
In Sri Aurobindo one finds all that is luminous, vigorous, calm and strong, 
every thing that has in it a suggestion of divine poise and potency, grace and 
gladness. The vigorous, yet rhythmic movement of the action, the variety 
of characters luminously drawn, the gripping interest of all the episodes 
presented, the powerful, even-handed treatment of both good and evil and 
through it all a sense of high heaven-kissing adventure and fulfilment 
make Perseffs the Deliverer a lasting contribution to world literaiure. 
This is not the place to compare it with the famous dramas and epics 
which deal v/ith a similar cosmic theme, for example, the Prometheus plays 
by Aeschylus and Shelley, Famt, Tempesty Paradise Losty Hypeuony Tagore’s 
Rakta-Karabi etc. But it will certainly take its rank among them and 
occupy, one may venture to observe, quite a high place. 

Another full-fledged drama in five acts we have just received for review 
is Vasavaduitiiy which was finally put into its present shape by the author 
sometime in 1916. The theme is an adaptation of the Udayana Table in 
Kathasarifsagard, Udayana is an enigmatic character like Antony in 
Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra, His contradictory moods and actions 
are very convincingly presented and the beauty and brilliance of the da:mon 
that guides him allowed to shine forth through the confusions of ordinary 
life and its intrigues. The background of the drama is ruthless opposition 
of power, intrigue and insurrection. But extraordinarily fortunate traits 
in the characters of the chief persons in the drama, the breaking in at 
moments of tension and suspense of a happier mental climate, raise the drama 
to a nobler level of human experience than Shakespeare or any other 
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wcstertf dramatist ever presented. But Shakespeare’s unparalleled instinct 
for these happy turns of genius, favourable formations of traits and 
movements of impulse, affords examples which anticipate the unwise yet 
attractive friendship among the rival princes, the combination of practical 
sagacity and seer-like wisdom in the minister Yougundharijyan ( Prospero ), 
the pride and lust for power and capricious majesty of the King of 
Avunthie. The love scenes also possibly may recall the charm and 
poignancy of some of Shakespeare’s famous love scenes. But these arc 
all on the surface. The moment the reader enters into the inner atmosphere 
of the drama and meets the inner persons o? the characters presented, he 
is apt to feel himself to be irresistibly raised to a higher plane where live 
and mfivft spirits purer and nobler than we know here on earth. Vasava- 
dittta is not, an escape to this plane, but a triumph of realisation of its 
possibilities in this world. The recognition of Sri Aurobindo as one of the 
greatest dramatists now is only a matter of time. 

The time to talk about Savitri is perhaps not yet. This, one can see, is 
going to remain an enigma or challenge to readers of poetry for many years 
to come. Western poetry has in recent years become more and more 
difficult and exclusive and often sought to engage attention by offering 
verbal riddles to be deciphered. Occasionally lone poets have insisted on 
talking about entirely private experiences in a very non-communicative way. 
The poet of Savitri is not at all reticent, nor is he niggardly in his expression. 
He seems, on the contrary, to believe in complete exhaustive statement 
which he makes in a lucid, precise language wholly free from obscurities 
or irregularities of construction. He does not claim his experiences 
to be just his own private affair. On the contrary, he looks upon himself as 
a poet of things universal and eternal which, sooner or later, must open and 
be accessible to all men. This raises the interesting issue : is poetical 
communication at all possible between different levels and planes of 
experience ? The answer, of course, lies in Sri Aurobindo’s own theory 
of involution and evolution of powers and potentialities. Experiences yet 
to be, are already germinally, potentially present in man. If this be so, 
there is no reason why Sri Aurobindo’s poetry should not knock at the 
closed gates and awaken the sleeping princess to light of day and love. 
There are indeed passages in the Savitri^ inspite of its theme of yogic adven¬ 
ture into different worlds and planes of existence which may not appeal to 
many, and yet have a power of exaltation, a sense of denouement and wide 
unwonted release, or a compelling grandeur of vision not found in any 
8 
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previous poet. Poetry need not always be recollected in tranquillity, but 
poetry, at least great poetry, must always be in its movement and effect an 
achievement of poise and tranquillity. There is a power in peace*which is to 
be found in nothing else. Savitri breathes and moves through 'that power, 
its ma is santa rasa which Kalidasa understood. The ordinary 
reader would discover his poetic power more readily in the descriptions of 
man’s world as it is today, the cycle of the seasons and such other things 
of common experience- Sri Aurobindo’s treatment of Nature ind the 
seasons as compared with Tagore’s may be broadly characterised by the 
same observations as we made earlier in this article regarding Tagore and 
Sri Aurobindo’s dramatic genius. There is also a striking resemblance 
between the sublime utterances of the Raja in Tagore's Arap ^a(an and 
God's parlance with Savitri, But this analogy of course, is only valid up 
to a point. Sri Aurobindo’s God speaks as nothing at all spoke before in 
poetry, dramatic or epic. People who are capable of being thrilled by 
dialogues between Raja and Sudarsana, or Raja and Nandini ( Rakta- 
Karab! ) should have no difficulty in having a sense of Sri Aurobindo’s 
poetic stature from the dialogues between Yama and Savitri and God and 
Savitri. 

Sri Aurobindo’s poetic genius finds its most characteristic expression in 
his dramatic and narrative poetry, but his lyrical gift also is of a high order, 
though less frequently used. Here his art mainly acts through melodic and 
tonic arrangement of the elements of sound and sense, the realisation of the 
uniquely expressive in dhvani which lays bare the heart and mood and 
elevation of the particular poem. This indeed is a m&ner which came to 
be completely overshadowed in the closing decade of the 19th century by the 
growing demand for subtlety of thought and sentiment and quickly changing 
or artfully concentrated imagery, so much so, that even very sensitive and 
generous minds these days have lost the power of appreciating the type of 
poetic achievement which could only be communicated through something 
like the organ voice of Milton, the musical cadences of a Virgil, the melli¬ 
fluous yet grand sound-movements of Kalidasa. Sri Aurobindo also has got 
the power of vividly presenting images and even whole panoramas in a 
few decisive, luminous phrases. But his poetic inspiration almost wholly 
depends for its transtnission on harmonic and rhythmic arrangements of 
sound-values, from which our Vedic and Upanishadic verses derive their 
power of appeal. 
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Rs. 50/- 

This book came into existence on the occasion of the 2500th anniversary 
of the Mahaparinirvana of the Buddha. It shows in its pages the origin of 
Indian Culture which was the background for the development of Buddhism, 
also thfe permanent influence exerted by Buddhism on the Cultural History of 
India and other Asian countries. In the end it shows how Buddhism is 
even now a vital force in the life of the Asian countries and in the life of 
the Indian people, through its cultural heritage. 

It if (divided into seven sections. Each section is introduced by a 
series of well-chosen quotations, from the Pali Tripitaka and also from 
Sanskrit Buddhist Texts. However, the selection of quotations does not 
always throw light on every aspect. 

The first section is entitled “Background'* and sets out to depict the 
world-stage on which the message of Buddhism was delivered. In this 
section we find the legendary figures of Vipasyi Buddha, Visvabhu Buddha, 
Krakucchanda Buddha and Kanakamuni Buddha. The name of the last 
was discovered in the Nigali Sagar Inscription of King Asoka where it 
reads Konakamana and Konagamana. He is the fifth of the Seven Buddhas 
of the past age. As for the other figures, there are those of Sakyamuni 
Buddha, as well as the South Indian bronze statue of Rama, the statue of 
Mahavira, and scenes from the Mahabharata, also some relics, mainly from 
Mathura. ^ 

The second section opens with quotations from Pali sources and from the 
Buddhacarita, and depicts the life of Gautama Buddha. The various repeated 
episodes arc illustrated mainly by reliefs from Amaravati, Nagarjunakonda, 
Sarnath and Borobudur, and paintings from Nepal and Tibet, with a few 
excellent colour prints of the Birth of Buddha and the Mara*s Attack and 
Temptation from Ajanta’s wall-paintings, and the painting on a wooden 
cover of a Manuscript of the Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita, But, it is a 
matter of regret that in this section the famous “Eight aspects of Lord 
Buddha’s life”, is not mentioned. 

The next section opens with quotations from Pali sources and from 
Saundarananda of Asvaghosa. It is devoted to Buddha’s Message, and covers 
much the same ground, but the emphasis is on the episodes of the teaching. 
There are 76 scenes from Gandhara, Amaravati, Nagarjunakonda, Mathura 
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Sanchi, Ajanta, Tibet, China and Central Asia, and also Siam and Ceylon and 
Burma. In this section, there are so many topics to be discussed that space is 
too limited. Therefore the treatment is insufficient here. For exaijiple, in the 
case of the Great Miracle of Sravasti, we should first know *the details 
from the original text of the Divyavadana or the Chinese translation of 
the Vinaya texts* of the Sarvasti-vadins, before we can understand the 
sculptures of Paitava and Begram. 

The fourth section, the Growth of Buddhism, is rich with cfifferent 
pictures, site excavations and reconstruction at Lumbini, Sarnath, Kushinara 
and Nalanda, and also with photographs of some of the pillars ?ind edicts 
of Asoka. There are 97 scenes and 5 excellent colured paintings in the 
beginning of this section, with quotations from the Inscriptions King 
Asoka and passages from Milinda-panha, Mahabharata and Gitagovinda. 
Passages from the correspondence between Matrceta and Maarajakanika, 
which is preserved in the Tibetan Tripitaka, and the description of the 
university of Nalanda by Hsuan-tsang, who came to India as a pilgrim from 
China during the reign of King Harsa, constitute the concluding 
portion of these quotations. Nos. 9, 27 and 46 are illustrations of the 
Piprava reliquaries, the Relic Casket of Sanchi and Kaniska’s Relic Casket 
from Shah-Ji-Ki-Dheri, in sequence. We miss here the Relic Casket of 
Horyu-ji Temple in Japan, which has been discovered during the recent 
excavation of the old stupa. It is commendable that in this chapter 
we have a copy of the Calcutta-Bairat Rock Edict of King Asoka where he 
recommends the study of Buddhist texts, namely, Upatisa-pasina and the 
Sermon to Rahula, as essential for the monks as well as* for laymen. This 
is No. 20 of this section. 

If one feels that more emphasis should be laid on the spread of Buddhism 
outside India, this deficiency is made up in a later section. Section V has 
the rather surprising title ‘‘Buddhist Pantheon,” and it is here that the book 
becomes tendentious, for most Buddhists would not admit of having a 
pantheon. For understanding the subject of this section, the author should 
have dealt with each of the aspects of Mahayana Buddhism. The quotations 
from the Buddhist texts for this section were taken only from the Saddharma- 
pundarika-sutra, and Sadhanamala, Arya-Tara-nama-astottara*satakastotra 
and Prajnopaya-viniscaya-siddhi, Many more references could be found in 
Mahayana Buddhist Texts for the doctrinal understanding of the Tantric 
forms and terms in Mahayana Buddhism, In this way we find a closer 
affinity with Hinduism than in fact exists. Chinese Mahayana Buddhism 
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was a modified form of the doctrine of Indian Mahayana Buddhism. As 
for the Buddhist Pantheon we should consult the iz picture-volumes of the 
Japanese Taisho Tripitaka, In this section, there are 51 sculptures and ii 
coloured reproductions of some little known palm-leaf manuscripts and 
wooden covers of manuscripts. For the purpose of this publication, many 
illustrations from the wooden front and back covers of the’ Peking Edition 
of the Tibetan Tri^^itaka could have been used. From this source, wc could 
add lo";^ of the front covers and 107 of the back covers from the Bkah-hgyur 
division and ^25 of the front covers and 225 of the back covers from the 
Bstan-hgyuY division. Such materials should be arranged as a special branch 
of art, so that it may be compared with studies of similar material in 
Chrislijni countries. 

Section VI brings us at last to the “spread of Buddhism abroad.” The 
quotations from Buddhist texts found in this chapter are not sufficient for 
the purpose. We should not ignore the traditional story of the Colossal 
Buddha at Bamiyan recorded by Hsuan-tsang, according to which the 
Buddhist doctrine would spread to the East and no one there would hinder 
its dissemination. There are 65 plates and 8 coloured reproductions in this 
section. It covers Chinese, Japanese, Tibetan, and Ceylonese arts too. 
There arc photographs of temples and stupas also, among which the light¬ 
ness and grace of a Japanese pagoda contrasts with the massivity of a 
Ceylonese stupa or the majesty of Angkor Vat. In plate No. 29, the name 
is wrongly given as a Pagoda of the Iloryu-ji Monastery, Japan. This 
picture must be from some other monastery. Plate No. 30, entitled a 
Bodhisattva, reproduces a painting from Horyu-ji temple. The scene 
selected for this book, is not, however, a typical example from the paintings 
of the above temple. The paintings of Horyu-ji temple belong to the 7th 
century. In them we can find some similarities with the Ajanta style. 
In my opinion, the artists of the Horyu-ji Temple belonged to a 
group of Korean refugee artists who served the Government of Nara in 
Japan. One artist from this group followed the Japanese Ambassador to 
China. He came across the copies which were brought to China from the 
Magadha area by the Chinese Cultural Mission to India, Wang 
Hsuan-tse, who was the head of this mission, visited India three times as 
ambassador in the middle of the 7th century. These copies were kept in 
the Imperial palaces of China. The original paintings were found in temples 
of the Magadha Area. So the Korean artists copied from these copies and 
brought them back to Japan. These original paintings were already lost in 
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India. But they represented the Indian style as well as the style of Ajaota, 
So the similarity between Horyu-ji paintings and Ajanta should be under¬ 
stood in a different way on the basis of actual historical fa^ts. In this 
section, we should have the plates of the stone stupas from Korea and also 
from Japan. These arc modelled after the style of the so-called Asokan 
Stupa. We may suggest for this section, that some of the manuscripts 
writen in Siddham-script. which are preserved in Japan, should be included 
here. One of these manuscripts belongs to the 6th or yth centui^, as it 
appears from of the palm-lcavcs. 

The seventh and last section is entitled “Enduring Influences of 
Buddhism” and seems to be intended to show that an interest in spirituality 
still survives in India. There is nothing specifically Buddhist aboiUt ;t, and 
I wonder why this section includes a statue of Sankaracarya and Ramanuja, 
who tried more than anyone else to wipe out Buddhism in India. And I 
wonder again why it does not include a statue of Nagarjuna, who contribut¬ 
ed more than anyone else to the growth of Buddhism in India, I also fail 
to understand why there should be no mention of Rabindranath in this 
Section. Gurudeva Tagore not only regarded Buddhadeva as ‘the greatest 
man ever born on this earth’, more than any other great Indian of the 
contemporary times, it was he who was responsible for a revival of interest 
in Buddhism from cultural and scholarly points of view. However 
that may be, it is this last chapter which interests me most. 

After these seven sections, there are notes for each, covering in all more 
than 40 pages. 

A study of this book gives rise to the question : why ^{'cre the images of 
the Buddha conceived differently by different nations. For the solution 
of this problem we have to study the various branches of culture. 
There is another problem that arrests our attention : why did the doctrine 
of Buddhism continue to flourish in the East and not in the West. To study 
this problem we have to consider the following and other similar points: 
The term “Bodhisattva” was changed into “budasaf” in Arabic, which after¬ 
ward changed into “yudasaf” or “yodasaf,” Finally it took the form of 
“yoasef” or “josaphat,” This is the name of a sage in Christianity. The 
anniversary of the death of the sage is observed on the 26th of August by the 
Greek Church, and on the 27th of November by the Roman Church. The 
relics of Josaphat are believed to be preserved at the Church of Antwerp in 
Belgium. Again, we can trace the theory of Samsara in the philosophy of 
Pythagoras and Plato. It may be due to the influence of Indian Culture, 
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Also from the philosophical point of view, there seems to have been an 

* 

interchange of influences between India and Greece. We should also note that 
knowledge in the Western world about India, or Buddhism, is of recent 
growth, the beginning of which cannot be traced earlier than 300 years 
ago. It was after the report of Rev. Abraham Roger, in 1651 a. d., that the 
West first came to know of India. And this fact should be'kept in mind. 

Now at the enc} of my review or this book, I shall add one request : If 
in this^ book there could be a map or atlas for reference, it would be 
certainly very helpful for cultural understanding. Chronological understand¬ 
ing and t6pographical identification should go hand in hand in all such 
publications aiming at interpretation of a significant world culture. 

Shinya Kasugai 

Language Study in Indian Education, M. P. Desai. Navajivan Publishing 

House. Ahmedabad. 1957. 54+viii pp. 0.50 nP. 

This is a highly polemic piece of writing and cannot be understood 
except in the context of the present language controversy in India. 

The language situation in India is like neither that in Switzerland nor 
that in the U. S. S. R. The Swiss use three major languages each of 
which has its centre of culture outside the country. In the U. S. S. R., 
Russian is beyond question vastly superior in literature as well as in the 
number of speakers to all the other languages spoken in the country. 
But in India thefe are twelve languages with highly developed literatures. 
Besides being mutually unintelligible to a high degree, most of them use 
their own distinctive scripts. Any of these languages are spoken by people 
equal in number to European nations. Thus India’s problem is really 
unique. 

There are at present broadly three schools of thought regarding the 
language situation. The first school, to which the author belongs, starts 
with the assumption that English should no longer be used as the language 
of public administration and higher education. English is not ‘‘our own^'. 
Its use maintains, if not creates, a sharp line of difference between the 
English-knowing social classes and the people. The proposal is therefore 
to replace English by a simple form of Hindi at the federal level and by 
the regional languages at the level of the states and the districts. This 
school of thought envisages a highly decentralised public administration 
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and a pragmatic type of education. The driving motive of this school is 
the desire to bring government and education nearer to the people. 

The second school of thought, to which the author gives Jnconscious 
encouragement, is concerned with a place in the sun for Hindi. This 
language is the rightful heir to the throne and has a high destiny. It must 
become the paramount language in the country. It has been seriously 
recommended that Hindi should have a coverage wider than the present 
coverage of English, that is to say, Hindi should wholly replace English 
and partly also the regional languages. It should be the sole language 
of lawmaking and lawgiving, administration and protocol. While no other 
modern Indian language should be compulsory for study in schools even 
within their respective regions, Hindi should be compulsory for a!i. ^ Hindi 
must in short become the symbol of the nation, the one instrument of its 
identity and unity. 

The third school of thought, to which the author reacts rather strongly, 
has arisen in reaction to both the first and the second schools of thought. 
As against the first, it urges the need to consider that in the modern world 
no nation can stand alone intellectually and culturally, that wc have yet to 
learn much from the West in many things, that the middle and the upper 
classes will continue to determine the destiny of the nation for a long 
time to come, that it will not be a good thing if the newer generations of 
the intellectual middle classes grow up without firsthand contact with 
Western knowledge and thought. The very ideal of a decentralised semi- 
rural civilisation appears as unreal in the face of the growth of industriali¬ 
sation and centralisation. As against the second, the rights of the regional 
languages are insisted upon by this school of thought. It seems the height 
of injustice that only one among many should be the successor to English. 
Hindi is not “our own” to more than half of the nation. The non-Hindi- 
speaking citizens will be handicapped in public service and before the 
law. If Hindi becomes the sole symbol of the nation, people speaking 
languages other than Hindi will be turned into something like second- 
class citizens. On these grounds many Indians would prefer to retain 
English, 

The political parties are playing dubious roles. The ruling Congress 
party is a house divided against itself. The chief opposition party, the 
Communists, are ostensibly of the first school of thought. But it is of 
course not very difficult to discover their dislike of the intellectual ties 
with the West that have formed on the basis of the linguistic tie, and thc/r 
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willingness to utilise the forces of extreme nationalism for breaking these 
ties as the first step to a shift in intellectual orientation. 

The author is a pious Gandhian but is without anything like Gandhiji’s 
awareness of things- He seems to be quite innocent of the remoter implica¬ 
tions of the language controversy. He says that the social divison between 
the ‘‘uneducated” folk and the “educated” gentry is a Vesult of English 
education and tbireby neglects to remember that the same social division not 
only elcisted but was far more uncrossable a barrier before the introduction 
of English education. He even says that illiteracy of the people has 
increased ^!) since the introduction of English education (p. 26) ; I wonder 
if he can prove that. 

Punyasloka Ray 

Porhiial. Yves Botiineau. Thames & Hudson, London, 1957., 280 pp. 
33s, 

The Italian Lakes. Thames & Hudson, London. 1956. 80 pp. 2is, 

India: A Pictorial Survey. Government of India, Ministry of Information 
& Broadcasting, Delhi. 1956. 121 pp. Rs. 10, 

Kashmir. Government of India, Ministry of Information & Broadcasting, 
Delhi. 1956- T2I pp. Rs 10 or 20s or $ 5,00. 

Since the end of the war there have appeared so many sumptuous volumes 
of photographic albums, covering almost every country in the world, that 
a reviewer is apt to look askance at any new publication of this kind. 
Even before opening a volume he wants to know : How does this latest 
arrival compare with its predecessors ? 

There is virtually no reading matter in the last two of the list given 
above, and as for their illustrations, though interesting in themselves, 
they compare unfavourably with those in the volumes of Martin Hurlimann, 
Richard Lannoy, Rene Grousset and others. Their oblong format, more¬ 
over, is unusual; the reviewer suspects this has been deliberately introduced 
to make them resemble Victorian albums suitable for waiting-room tables. 
India is a photogenic country and it would take an exceptionally poor 
camera-man to spoil a pictorial survey of the land from the Himalayas to 
Cape Camorin, It is, therefore, scarcely necessary to add that in spite of 
their shortcomings and limitations both India : A Pictorial Survey and 
Kashmir will be found interesting by those unacquainted with better 

9 
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photographic albums. They are, furthermore, inexpensive for their size 
and contents. 

Compared with Kashmir, the Lake Districts of Northern* Italy arc 
unexciting. But thanks to its skilfully taken, attractive photographs 
the volume on The Italian hakes produces the reverse effect. It is beautifully 
produced, like mbst of the works bearing the imprint of Thames and 
Hudson, and is well worth buying. < 

The volume on Portugal by Yves Bottineau is something much more 
than a mere picture album. It contains about a hundred pages of excellent 
reading matter and 168 photogravure plates of high excellence,*’ Portugal 
is a small country, barely the size of the tiniest State of the Indian 
Republic, yet it is rich in its picturesque variety of scenery andixlimate, 
of customs and costumes, of religious and secular architecture, Yves 
Bottineau writes as an expert guide — not of the Baedeker type, but 
like his compatriot Stendhal talking about Rome — in a style that recalls 
an intimate personal tour. He takes his reader on such an excursion 
through PortugaPs widely contrasting regions. He talks about local 
traditions ; he reminds one of historical facts and fanciful legends; he 
dwells lovingly on interesting details of cathedrals, castles and cottages. 
In fact, he does what few have ever attempted, namely, introduce Portugal 
to the uninitiated in a most fascinating way. It would be ungracious 
to make any attempt to catalogue what he has left out. The reviewer 
recognizes the severe restrictions of space which constrains a writer to 
leave out many things. Nevertheless, it is to be regretted that the beautiful 
renaissance tower at the mouth of the Tagus has been averlooked ; as for 
the sins committed, the reviewer does not approve of the picture of the 
bull fight, because it recalls the Spanish and is not of the typical Portugese 
style ; Gill Vicente is referered to simply as a goldsmith in the index : it 
is like mentioning Kabir as a weaver and not as a great writer. These 

4 

are, however, of no great consequence in a book of great merit. On the 
whole, let it be repeated, it is a most excellent volume, and should be 
bought and read, along with Colonel Remy’s Goa by all interested in 
understanding the Portugal of today, 


Sudhin Ghosc 
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The Medieval Church. Marshall W. Baldwin. Cornell University Press. 

Ithaca, New York. 1953. 124 pp. $ 1.25, 

The Age of Keformation. E. Harris Harbison. Cornell University Press, 

Ithaca, New York. 1955, 145 pp, $ 1.25. 

Both these Apierican publications have much to recommend them. 
Thej competent general surveys, which, as long as the reader has a 
very thorough knowledge of European history, provide interesting studies 
on two iniportant subjects. 

The first book deals exclusively with the growth and development of the 
Medieval Church, covering a period from 900 a. d. to c, 1245. To a certain 
extent* it sutlers from compression, resulting in a rather indigestible mixture 
of over-gen&ralisation, and too much detail. This lack of balance, even 
though the details are most valuable, makes it difficult to appreciate some 
of the very interesting and original comments which arc obscured by lack 
of emphasis. It contains a fine and knowledgeable study of the papal 
monachy during the High Middle Ages, which includes Pope Innocent III, 
the founding of the Franciscan and Dominican Orders, and a description 
of Heresy as it was understood them. The book is written more from the 
belief of a Roman Catholic, than from the impartial outlook of a historian, 
(this is most noticeable in the absence of criticism of the popes ) ; but this, 
perhaps, gives a better insight into contemporary values than is usually 
the case. 

The second, sljetches clearly the background of the Reformation started 
by Martin Luther’s attack on Indulgences in 1517, (so attacking the moral 
degeneration and corruption of the Roman Catholic Church). This 
resulted in the splitting of Christendom into Catholics and Protestants, and 
changed the pattern of life throughout Europe. The author discusses 
the struggle between the two parties in a clear and unbiased manner, 
with a very sound, detailed analysis of the work and influence of 
Luther (1483-1546) and John Calvin (1509-1564). The latter is 
portrayed here “as a religious leader of marvellous sensitivity to the 
universal human needs,” who developed and crystallized Luther's ideas, 
laying the foundation of the Prostestant Church as it is today. The 
effect of the Counter-Reformation (the Catholic attempt to improve 
conditions and regain the ground they had lost), is carefully treated, and 
traced briefly but individually, in Spain, France, The Netherlands, Germany, 
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and England. Everywhere the Author shows a genuine attempt to under¬ 
stand the way of thought of the period, which is the key to the ^ real story 
of History, The last few pages are devoted to this theme, and|jContain an 
interesting study of how patriotism is conditioned by the 'prevailing 
ideology — religious or political. Thus, to be a Communist is the highest 
form of patriotism in modern Russia, whereas in the Age of Reformation 
the choice of religion became the symbol of national integrity. Thus in 
the Spanish Netherlands, the Dutch rebels who forced the Spanish 
(Catholic ) to leave, were Protestant. 

Walter Liebenthal 

English Poetrj in the Sixteenth Century. Maurice Evans. Hut«hipson’s 

University Library. London. 1955. 184 pp, 8s. 6d. 

Hutchinson’s University Library series in English Literature covers 
particular writers or periods with no strict principle of selection. Titles 
include “The Augustan Age,” “The Romantic Poets,” “John Bunyan,” 
and “Milton.” The collection, though not comprehensive, like the current 
Pelican series, provides a competent guide for both student and general 
reader who seek information rather than an original approach. Dr Evans’ 
brief study of sixteenth century English poetry is a model of controlled 
and eificient scholarship. With concise urbanity of style he shepherds a 
remarkable number of facts into most attractive form. Three chapters on 
the social and historical background arc followed by individual treatment 
of the most important poets; the minor poets arc dealt ,with collectively. 
It may be thought that Raleigh, or Daniel receive less than their due, but 
as the author points out in a brief prefatory note, the limited compass 
of so general an introduction has obliged him “to ignore many important 
aspects of Elizabethan verse.” For the same reason, the poetry of Shakes¬ 
peare has been excluded. 

A most useful chapter on “Poetic Theory and Practice” insists on the 
perspective of the European Renaissance for any understanding of the 
birth of English literature. The desire of every country to establish a 
national literature, led writers to look with renewed interest both to Classical 
Antiquity and to developments in other contemporary languages. “English 
literature has never been more cosmopolitan than it was in the last twenty 
years of the XVIth century.” Such assurance of solidarity led naturally 
to the technique of verbal echoes, for which an Eliot in our day has been 
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condemned as obscuie. Dr. Evans indicates many other factors ln<?uenciflg the 
growth o£ sixteenth century poetry which we are apt to forget when reading 
it today. The need for the vernacular to justify itself alongside Latin, the 
language of scholarship, led to the cultivation of “aureate diction,” at the 
same time as there was a reaction against previous literature : ‘‘Chaucer, 
Lydgate, Gower, with such like, that lived under the tirranic of ignorance” 
( Nashe), Poetry^s related to oratory in a way which helps to explain the 
elaborate use of figures of speech and the increasing clement of logical 
argument, which culminated in Donne. In particular the debt of the 
Metaphysicids to the early sonneteers is convincingly illustrated. A section 
on poetic “Decorum” not only sets forth the way in which style was 
appropriated to subject, but also shows how this preoccupation reflected 
the hierarchical structure of society. 

Dr Evans* incidental observations are extremely suggestive, as when 
he indicates that the Elizabethan Age shared certain significant characteristics 
with another age so different in most literary aspects : the Victorian. 
“The Elizabethans were very Victorian in their faith in the value of ‘making 
good,* with the financial as well as the moral implications of the phrase. 
Like the Victorians, too, they attached great imp^..riance to education, 
both as a means of access to the Bible and as a source of the literate 
apprentices which industry so greatly needed.*’ Spenser’s “reasonable 
Puritanism, his belief in the active life, his insistence on the dignity of 
marriage, his admiration for gentility and his cult of Gloriana” clearly 
epitomise the ideal of the prosperous Victorian middle class. The contrast 
is that whereas the Elizabethan poets embraced the questing materialist spirit 
of their age, the complacent philistinism of the Victorians forced their 
poets into melancholy retreat or shallow fellow-travelling. Nevertheless 
Dr Evans is able to find a curious affinity in Daniel’s “Musophilus”, where 
the argument between the lover of poetry and the practical man of affairs 
anticipates “Culture and Anarchy” by 360 years. 

Treatment of individual poets is equally stimulating. The popular view 
of Skelton as a slovenly if brilliant rhymster is questioned. He is seen 
rather as the last of the great Mediaeval poets, “a great hander-on of poetic 
tradition.” Such reappraisal is necessary now that the ribaldry of Pope’s 
^‘beastly Skelton” is less offensive to modern sensibility. The contribution 
of Wyatt and Surrey to prosody is set against the chaotic state of English 
nietre after the dropping of Chaucer’s final ‘e* and the shift of accent in 
words of French origin like ‘favour’, ‘honour’, Sidney’s sonnet cycle 
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“Astrophel and Stella*’ is justly singled out for the authenticity of its feeling. 
An entire chapter is devoted to a close analysis of the “Fairie Queene’V 
which, in an age of mutually exclusive categories, is seen as “tje one great 
force of integration in poetry, absorbing and transforming i wealth of 
traditional material. The flexibility of Spenser’s allegory, arising from the 
complexity, if not ambiguity, of his ethical and metaphysical beliefs, is 
examined in detail. A concluding section appreciates the ,rich achievement 
of Spenser’s style. Finally Donne is presented as a transitional figure, 
revitalising the artificial devices of his predecessors, and thereby under¬ 
mining them. His individualism points to the new century. 

Throughout, Dr Evans is at pains to relate each poet to the main stream 
of poetic development. He is most acute when tracing expressign to its 
causes. He connects the ‘^curious and deliberate artificiality” of late filizabe- 
than verse with the ritual make-believe of the court, and accounts for the 
vogue of pastoral idealization “as an escape from the new responsibilities 
and as a symbol of a less complicated, more spontaneous existence”. He 
points out that the sonnet, at first not established as a serious form, became 
the testing ground for new figures and conceits. The expansion of the 
lyric is naturally associated with the “great age of English music...when 
every barber’s shop had a lute hanging on the walls for the delectation of 
the customers and when lute strings were favorite gifts to ladies”. A brief 
survey of historical poetry gives sympathetic treatment to a genre for which 
we feel little attraction today. 

By his controlled enthusiasm and judicious quotations Dr Evans fittingly 
conveys the zest and intellectual power of the Elizabethans. His book is a 
most readable tribute to an age when “the poet flaunted his art and the 
reader enjoyed his virtuousity,” 

David McCutchion 

Treasury of World Literature, Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. Philosophical 

Library. New York, 1956. xxi4-i45opp. $15.00. 

“A sampling of virtually every culture that has left a permanent literary 
record,” From the Pali jataka to French existentialism ; from Homer to 
Soviet proletarianism. Such a venture rouses distrust, but a glance through 
the Index suggests it may be possible. Immediately noticeable is the large 
number of Asian writers, although, as the anthologist points out, the space 
allotted to them is disproportionately small. For coverage of Western 
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literature, few collections restricted to the West alone could show greater 
scope# Writers are included from all countries, however small, which 
have contributed to Western culture ; Multatuli, Lagcrlof, Capek, Krasinski, 

It might therefore be expected that less important figures from the domi¬ 
nant literatures have been omitted. On the contrary, i^uchncr, Donne, 
Babel, Gautier ar/d Hawthorne stand alongside Schiller, Milton, Turgenev, 
BaudelaJire and Melville. Room is even found for such minor writers as 
Chamisso, Maeterlinck, Wilde... The coverage of Eastern cultures, Yiddish, 
Persian, Indian, Chinese and Japanese, is equally wide-ranging, though less 
detailed, for “some of our Eastern friends write with a decidedly Oriental 
mannerism, so that in spite of its enchantment I was afraid I could not help 
their cause by, presenting the available.” It should be borne in mind that the 
book is intended for Western shelves, and seeks to introduce a wider range 
of Oriental writers than are normally anthologised in this fashion. 

When allowance has been made for some arbitrary exclusions, the catholic 
taste of Dr Runes is admirable. Although he modestly admits in his 
Foreword that such a choice is a personal matter, few readers could complain 
of strong bias to particular styles or themes. His chief purpose is to be as 
representative as possible. Since he includes Swift's aphorisms, La Roche¬ 
foucauld and Nietzsche may be omitted. For similar reasons, presumbly, a 
number of inferior writers are included because they are typical of certain 
genres : Jules Verne as the “father of science fiction” ; Bret Harte as the 
“sentimental populariser of the Western”. Fortunately the principle is not 
carried too far : Kathleen Windsor finds no place 1 The same intention 
allows the omission of a Huysmans in favour of a Zola. 

Dr Runes in any case confesses a prejudice against the novel: occasionally, 
he declares, it does “little more than wallow in the sordid mudbanks of 
cruelty, perversion, criminality, and all types of social abuse.” Accordingly 
we do not expect to find Nathaniel West. But we are relieved that 
Dostoievsky or Rabelais have not been rejected under this head. The 
presence of Sartre's “The Wall” is a mystery. The omission of the 18th 
century English novelists, all but Defoe, is regrettable ; Fielding at least 
deserved an extract. The absence of Jane Austen is still less justifiable — 
for Trollope and Meredith are included. Turning to the American novel, 
we find both Dreisler and Wolfe omitted, whereas Sinclair Lewis and 
Fennimore Cooper are included. 

The most startling omission of the whole book is that of T. S. Eliot. 
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What other figure is England to place beside Yeats, Rilke, St. John Perse, 
and Wallace Stevens ? John Masefield is offered ; Bridges, happily, is out. 
Hopkins too is missing. Pound, Auden, Benn, Aragon, etc. wire not to be 
expected. The 20th century cannot receive so complete a coverage as 
earlier periods ; nevertheless, a certain disparity is unfortunate. The 
omission of thS French Surrealists and German Expressionists may be 
justified, but have Daudet, Arnold Zweig, or Maugham any greater claim ? 
Similar objections could be raised in earlier periods ; is Rostand more 
sip^nificant than Beaumarchais or Corneille ? How can Friedrich Hebbel 
have been forgotten, when Johann Peter Hebcl was remembered ? Such 
quibbles could be pursued endlessly, from country to country. No two 
people would independently make the same selection. It is epough that 
nearly every major figure of world literature has found a place. 

At this stage it is relevant to ask what purpose such a compendium 
serves. In spite of the title, this is clearly no sentimental anthology, no 
bed-side book. Few readers would wish to slip from Harriet Beecher 
Stowe to Strindberg ; Kafka and Longfellow are for different palates. The 
“treasury” must be considered as a reference book. In this connexion 
further inadequacies are revealed. The selections are not always represen¬ 
tative : no major poem of Yeats or Rilke is included. The necessarily short 
introductions to each writer are frequently misleading (Tagore’s Gora 
is said to be dependent on Kipling !). Nikolaus Lenau, we learn, “died in 
delusion” ( we may charitably suppose a misprint) ; Dryden’s best-known 
poem is “Alexander’s Feast” ; Baudelaire’s work “falters between 
blasphemy and bigotry”. Accepted with caution, howver, the miniature 
summaries give a fairly accurate impression. The translations, largely 
“existing translations with only minor adjustments”, arc satisfactory. 


David McCutebion 
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TAGOREANA 


THREE YEARS WITH TAGORE 

Hashim Amir Ali 

Exactly twenty years ago, I got a cable from London ; Would I be willing 
to accept a fellowship for research in Rural Economics at Tigore’s Srlniketan 
on an honorarium that was more than my salary ? Naturally, I was willing. 

It tutned out that Tagore was in England at the time and he had wanted 
a Bengali friend of mine to take up the work. And this friend, Boshi Sen, 
while excu'^g himself, had recommended me. Hence this most unexpected 
and welcom\ offer which kept me in touch with the poet for three years, 
Ihad^ji^st returned from America after my post-graduate work and degree 
in Rural Economics and was bubbling with an earnest desire to serve my 
country. So my journey to Bolpur was a pilgrimage and I felt humble at 
the great opportunity which God had given me to be associated with a man 
who combined in himself philosophy, poetry as well as patriotism. 

It was this many-sidedness of Gurudeva which gave room for misunder¬ 
standing and criticism. Those who were only poets could not appreciate 
his philosophy and the mere philosophers could not reconcile themselves to 
his imaginative poetry, the nationalists could find place neither for philoso¬ 
phy nor poetry in their programme of national reconstruction. And he, 
perceiving ail the aspacts of human nature, and realising the necessity of all¬ 
round development, often lost patience with persons who were concerned 
only with some particular aspect of human life and evolution. 

Philosophers, poets, litterateurs have dealt and will continue to deal, with 
Tagore in their respective domains. But I was destined to see more of his 
nationalist aspirations and came in contact with his philosophy and poetry 
only indirectly as it was manifested in his village reconstruction programme. 

It is the creation of an artist which reflects his mind and personality. To 
explain the nationalist aspect of Tagore’s aspirations, therefore, one has to 
see the work at Srlniketan, a small colony about a mile from both Santi- 
niketan, the educational centre and Bolpur, the railway station, the three 
together constituting almost an equilateral triangle north of the Ajay river, 
some 90 miles from Calcutta, 

But this Srinikctan, like Santiniketan, had its beginning elsewhere and in 
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order to understand the mature attitude of the poet towards rural recons** 
traction, the ,aspect of his work in which I was to help him, I had to go 
back to his own early and practical experiences as a village worker. And 
Gurudeva, when I sometimes begged him to tell me what he wanted me to 
do at Sriniketan, often recounted stories which led to his interest in rural 
reconstruction, even during what were called the ‘Gay Nineties.’ 

It seems that long before the Swadeshi movement which smarted in Bengal 
in 190J, Tagore had spoken strongly of the danger of neglecting to bvild up 
a sound economic and humanistic basis in our almost innumerable villages 
while fighting for political freedom in our cities and towns^ His own 
experience as a humane zamindar had shown him how the attrition of the 
cities had drawn away all the well-to-do and how,* left for themselve^, those 
remaining in the villages had lost the power to help themselves. 

He told us stories of such experiences in his zamindari of Shelidah and 
Potisar in East Bengal when he actually went and lived among his tenants. 
In fact several of his stories are based on these experiences. His chief 
discoveries were, first, the utter poverty of the villages, and second, the 
psychological inaptitude of the people to strive towards improving their lot. 

“I looked round” said Tagore, “and saw famished bodies crying for a 
handful of rice. I saw women in villages dig up mud for a few drops of 
water— for wells are even more scarce in Indian villages than schools,” 

And referring to his early experiences in Shelidah, he said, “It was 
difficult to help these people because they despised themselves. They would 
say ‘we are dogs— only whipping and beating will keep us straight’.” 

It was this psychological negativism which had to be,.transformed into 
a positive attitude for bettering one’s own condition. This Tagore realised, 
but ‘how’ was the question, and Tagore began experiments with the people 
of his own zamindari. He took each and every opportunity of meeting all 
and even the humblest among his people. He shared their simple joys and 
poignant sorrows-and did his best even in advising them in matters concern¬ 
ing the technical aspects of agriculture. But soon he discovered chat he 
did not have the technical knowledge to perform the task satisfactorily. 

His school in Santiniketan, meanwhile, had found its roots in West 
Bengal and now that his son, Rathindranath, had come of age for higher 
learning he directed him and one or two of his companions to devote their 
time and attention to qualifying themselves in agriculture and animal 
husbandry so that they may continue the village work he had begun. 

Until 191}, when Rabindranath was awarded the Nobel Prize, he was 



not so Vcll-known or recognized. But his educational programme for all¬ 
round development of the Indian village had already taken, raot; and the 
Institute of Rural Reconstruction, which today enjoys all-India recognition, 
had already come into existence in 1912 when Tagore purchased a small 
estate only a mile from Santiniketan in order to establish his experiment in 
rural reconstruction. 

Like Santinikelan, this sister institution, too, was in essence, a manifes¬ 
tation ©f Tagore's versatile personality, It had a small school where a 
Ph.D. from London (now the Education Secretary to the West Bengal 
GovernmerA;^ taught the small urchins from the neighbouring villages. 
It had a gfo|p of Brati Balak, Bengal’s Boy Scouts, composed of a slightly 
older group of boys from the same neighbourhood. It had a Mahila Samiti, 
guided by the Poet’s daughter-in-law in which women from the neighbouring 
villages came and learnt sewing and child welfare. It had a cottage 
industries section in which artists from Santiniketan co-operated with the 
respective artisans in teaching village hoys such crafts as spinning, weaving, 
carpentry, lacquer work, book-binding, carpet-making and a host of the 
crafts which would give them some income. It had a small dispensary and 
medical research laboratory in which a doctor lent by the Friends’ Society 
in America, a young man who subsequently succumbed to the disease he 
was investigating in South Russia—carried on valuable research in malaria. 
It had a small farm in which improvements suggested by the different 
agricultural departments of Government were to be tried out before being 
recommended to the villagers. And it had also a section for rural research 
of a varied nature, trying to subject all problems referred to it by the other 
sections from an economic and analytical point of view. The poet’s son, 
Rathindranath Tagore, was the administrative guide of the variegated pattern 
of village education and development, while Rabindranath himself was the 
inspiration behind each and every one of its activities. 

For three years I continued to draw inspiration from Gunideva in my 
endeavours to make this institution so efficient as to serve as a model for 
others in the country. But it was difficult to find such a combination of 
circumstances elsewhere for its replica to be possible. So while Sriniketan 
was, and still remains, a remarkable and effective institution for village 
development its partial failure perhaps lies in the fact that it can serve only 
as a partial model for other places. 

One most poignant memory I have of Gurudeva, concerns this institution 
itselL I remember once standing by myself on the third storey verandah 



of his palatial home in the crowded streets of Calcutta, when, musing 
by myself, I shddenly found Gurudeva standing beside me. 

The young men of Free India will find it difficult to understand on one 
side, the intense desire to serve, and on the other the cruel frustration which 
was our lot when we were of their age. But, the political bondage of 
Mother India hacf so enveloped us in those days that, try how we might, to 
serve on a large scale, we found our ways blocked by a Government whose 
policy was not identical with the interests of our progress and prospciirity. 

“Gurudeva,” I found myself saying, “for three years I have striven to 
carry Sriniketan at least a few steps towards the goal you had seyfor it. But 
while my colleagues and I have not entirely failed, the rate of progress is so 
slow and the goal still so distant that I sohietimes despair. * Tell me, 
Gurudeva, is it only my shortcoming or have I been expecting too much ?” 

Gurudeva put his hand on my shoulder. “Ali,” he answered, “you have 
striven for three years. I have dreamed and plodded for half a century. I 
too, have often despaired. But always I have realized that one is merely to 
strive. Whether we succeed or not is not our concern.” 

That lesson was only a reminder of the one taught by the Gita, But I shall 
never forget it coming to me just at the moment and from one whose 
sympathies were as wide as they were sincere. 

So much for the contacts which I had with Gurudeva in my more or less 
official capacity. But these constituted only a small part of what I got from 
him. When I sometimes meet the friends of those days, we can spend hours 
reviving our memories of the old patriarch and the affectionate remarks 
which we youngsters used to express in his close proximitr/. There are also 
memories of his walking in the garden early in the morning, a tall, slightly 
bent, robed figure, with his white hair running into curls and hands behind 
his back, strolling among the scented shrubs to many of which he had himself 
given beautiful Bengali names. Or, a little later, the same figure sitting on 
the porch humming some newly made poem to a tune created by himself. 
Or again, the dramatist guiding his sixteen-year-old grand-daughter and 
other girls of the Sangita-Bhavana in dance and song. Once I remember, 
how, failing to obtain the exact gesture, this seventy-year-old patriarch had 
risen half in joy and half in anger and executed a movement as an example — 
and how he had joined in the mirth of the children a moment later when he 
found the youngsters were amused by this unexpected gesture. 

Another incident which stands out in my memory is that of a marriage 
which Gurudeva had himself arranged between two of the mature inmates of 



.the asraW. He loved to make such matrimonial alliances. But when the 
day of the wedding arrived there was commotion : Gurudeva had refused to 
attend the ceremony 1 

Charu Babu, a retired i. c. s. officer who often acted as intermediary 
between Gurudeva and us of the younger generation, told us that the 
difficulty arose out of the bride’s mother having vowed to instal the god 
Ganapati in her hduse when her daughter got married. But Gurudeva had 
objectec?#,to this as an infringement of the asrama rules as laid down by his 
father, the Maharshi: There were to be no idols in the asrama. 

Now in nX youthful days I was ultra-iconoclastic : that is I enjoyed break¬ 
ing even the (A'Inciple of breaking idols. And so Charu Babu told Gurudeva 
that AH did not see why a material symbol should be objected to when we 
were all the rime using verbal symbols for Him whom we all worship. ‘‘Ali,” 
said Gurudeva, half in anger and half in appreciation, “is the only idolatrous 
Mussalman I have met.” Anyway the difficulty was overcome by the 
wedding being arranged outside the boundaries of the asrama. Ganapati 
was installed but neither Tagore nor his family attended the wedding that 
particular day. 

Another incident I remember, is of my own marriage. Gurudeva had 
been in Hyderabad a few days before that occasion and had given enthusiastic 
approval of the bride. But he was not able to stay until the wedding. So, 
on going to Santiniketan we had to celebrate a wedding all over again, and 
the children took great delight in making me the subject of practical jokes to 
which the bride-groom is subjected on such occasions. 

And after the repast, I presented Gurudeva a of gold mohurs, as was 
usual in Hyderabad. I thought he had finished his part when he touched 
the gold and gave his blessings. But, early next morning, there came from 
him a gift of a painting which he had sat up late in the night to finish. It is 
now one of my most valued treasures. 

Once Gurudeva sent me a post card to reply on his behalf. It was from 
some Bengali Muslim admirer of his. The man seemed to be a genuine 
devotee and admirer of Gurudeva but in his simplicity of mind, he could not 
understand how so great a Sufi, as Tagore evidently was, was not a Muslim 
as well. I felt a little embarassed as to what I should reply. But Gurudeva 
put me at ease. *‘Tell him,” he said, “that I am already half a Muslim, My 
grand-father spoke and wrote Persian and knew even Arabic, Hafiz was 
his constant companion and the influence of Muslim culture is still evident in 
the dress and mode of living as seen in my family.” 



Three years I stayed in the shadow of Tagore’s personality — three years 
of the best period of my life. As in all small communities, there were often 
little misunderstandings and personal antagonisms, petty jealousie% and fond 
favouritisms. Many times I was on the pinnacle of popularity. Many times 
a persona-non-grata. We indulged in adulation and malignant as well as 
affectionate criticism. But never during all that period was I treated as any 
but one of the community sharing all its human joys and s(yrrows. 

Yes, I have met Rabindranath, and the catholicity and hopefulnej^S of his 
dreams are still my guiding stars in these days when frustration and pettiness 
pervade our land. May the memory of Rabindranath heal tb6sc maladies 
and make us great in both mind and body. To use the inimitable words of 
Tagore himself; 

Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high, 

Where knowledge is free : 

Where the world has not been broken up into fragments by narrow domestic walls ; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth ; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the dreary desert sand of dead 
habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by Thee into ever-widening thought and action — 

li^o that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country awake. 
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